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PRE F A C KE 


"HE Syſtem of — in its aiberent 


branches, and numerous tribes of Plants, 


Trees, Shrubs, Flowers and F ruits, affording a 


capacious ſieſd for "improvement, is accordingly 


improving annually in many very important 


particulars” ig the general culture thereof; and 
as the thorough 55 culture of the different 
diſtricts and their reſpective plants, &c. has never 
been fully diſplayed, may apologize for the dif- 
ferent publications treating on that moſt uſefub 


and entertaining ſubject; and it being preſumed, ' 


that additional information in many valuably 
uſeful articles in general practice, as well as of 
numerous new improvements, would prove ac- 
ceptable, is the occaſion of the preſent work 


being undertaken, in order to have an oppor- . 


tunity of introducing every uſeful inſtruction, 
new diſcoveries and general improved practice, 
reſulting from the obſervations of long practical 


experience in all the different branches in the 


Syſtem of general Gardening; and as the nu- 
merous occurring improvements could be more 
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eligibly introduced in the Kalendar order within 
a moderate compaſs, than by any other method 
of arrangement, it was adopted accordingly; 
in which the general works and various improved 
articles, both in the culture of the ſeveral diſtricts 
of the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Pleaſure 
Ground, Nurſery, Green-houſe and Hot-houſe, 
&c. and of the numerous plants of each diſtrict, 
are diſplayed in a thoroughly comprehenſive 
practical manner, including every thing neceſſary 
to convey a full practical knowledge thereof; 
= and as numerous principal articles of culture 
1 and different operations required a particular 
| explanation, the utmoſt attention is given in 
| theſe inſtances, with full directions in the different 
methods of panorming all the various LESS 
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T* month being the proper ſeaſon to wake 


raiſing various early crops in the Kitchen Garden 
by hot-beds, the neceſſary ſupplies of freſh hot 
dung ſhould now be prepared accordingly, in order for 
making the hot- beds for that purpoſe; both to force 
ſome — hardy vegetables, as aſparagus, ſtrawber-" 


| ries, radiſhes, mint, ſallading, &c. and to raife the moſt 


tender kinds, as cucumbers, melons, kidney-beans, &c. 
But it is alſo now adviſed to ſow and plant ſeveral 475 
ſireable and uſeful articles, both in hot- beds and in the 
natural ground; and that, if a regular ſueceſſion is re- 
quired, a repetition of ſowing and planting will be ne- 
ceſſary, in ſome ſorts, once a week or fortnight; ; Others, 
once or twice a month, from this time throughout 
the ſpring and ſummer, &c. as for inſtance, the arti- 
cles of ſmall ſalading in particular require to be 
fowed every week or fortnight, all winter and" {pri 
and in ſummer muſt be ſowed every weck, bos ele 
vill not continue uſeful for fallads ger ti a week 
or fortnight at. moſt ; ſome other kinds, as peas and 
beans, require ſowing _ planting every 2 or 
tener 
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oftener, all winter for the early production, and every three 
weeks in the ſpring, till May, for the main crops; then 


once a fortnight, till the end of July, in ſmaller ſowings, to % 


furniſh an autumnal ſupply, where they are required to be 
continued to the lateſt period: likewiſe radiſhes, lettuces, 
and ſpinage are requiſite to be ſowed once ortwice a month, 
from this time till March, for the early and firſt general 
crops; then every three weeks, till Mayor June; afterwards 
once a fortnight all ſummer, if a conſtant ſupply is re- 
quired, in full perfection, as theſe forts, after they at- 
tain full growth, do not remain long in that ſtate, before 
they run up to ſeed the ſame year, and become uſeleſs : 


alſo cucumbers, when required early, it is proper to ſow 


fome feed in the hot-beds every week or fortnight, at this 
ſeaſon, to allow for accidents, which are attendant on theſe 
very tender exotics at this early ſeaſon of the year, they 
being liable to fuffer from various cauſes, ſuch as, ſome- 
times of being burned by the too violent heat of the hot- 
bed, or ſcalded by the great ſteam thereof, or periſhed 
for want of a due degree of heat, &c. and aſparagus, 
when' requized all winter and ſpring in hot-beds, till the 
natural ground crops come -in, is obtained by planting 
ſome every month, all winter, till March, in freſh hot- 
beds ; the ſame is obſervable alſo of kidney-beans, which, 
when wanted as early as poſhble, muſt be planted in a 
hot-houſe, any time in this and next month, afterwards 
in common hot-beds, from about the beginning or mid- 
dle of February till April, when they may be planted in 
the open ground. 

Butalthough ſeveral of the articles new ſowed or plant- 


ed any time this month, in the natural ground, are not 


to be depended on for any certain crops, more eſpecially 
the ſmall. ſeeds, it is, nevertheleſs, neceſſary to ſow and 
plant a few of the different ſorts, as adviſed under their 
different or reſpective heads, that no opportunity of the 
ſeaſon may be loſt to try the chance of having early 
crops, Which are always moſt acceptable both for private 
uſe and for market. | pt ret. ba 
| GRQUND;; now prepare by manuring, digging, and 


= both 


4 
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trenching, ready for the reception of ſ;eds and plants, 
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E both for carly ſpring. and ſummer ſupply, and for the Se. 
neral crops. 
Duc for manure, Wy on at all opportunities of 
dry or froſty weather, from old hot-beds, dunghills, &c. 
and lay it on ſuch vacant parts of ground as ſtand 
moſt in need of augmentation, and ſpread it evenly, ready 
for digging or trenching in regularly, obſer ving ge- 
nerally, in the application of manure; to periet rotten 
dung where it can be obtained. 
Di AND TRENCH at all opportunies ge” open Wider 
all vacant ſpaces of ground, to forward the buſineſs at this 
ſeaſon as much as poſſible, and if the ground is dunged, 
let the dung be digged in regularly, one ſpade deep, and 
Nagenerally dig or trench the ground up in rough ridges, in 
Norder that it may mellow and improve more effectually, 
by the weather, till wanted for ſowing ot planting, then 
level it down. Commonly in proceeding with: the dig- 
ging, let it be performed. in regular trenches, when de 
ſigned to ridge the ground, the trenches being one, two, 
or three ſpades wide, but two ſpades at moſt is eligible, 
and one or two deep, as may be required, eithet for par- 
ticular crops, or to improve or renew. the ſoil by 
digging, or trenching, thereby turning down the old ex- 
hauſted top earth, and turning up the freſh bottom ſoilg 
but long-rooted eſculents, as carrots, parſneps, and horſe- 
radiſh, require deep digging; and in conſideration of 
which, or when the top foil is exhauſted, and wants re- 
newal, as above hinted, it ſhould be trenched, a good 
ſpade deep, at leaſt, or rather two ſpades, in-ſuch caſes 
as the depth of good foil admits, turning the top to 
the bottom of the trench, and the bottom-ſoil to the top 
and thus the digging being now forwarded, and the 
ground thrown up in ridges, it will mellow by the 
weather; and can be expeditiouſly levelled down at the 
time when it is to be ſowed or planted. 
HoT-BEDs. Collect and prepare ſupplies of freſh $44 
dung for making hot-beds, in which to raiſe the various. 
early crops of plants that may be required, ſuch as early 
cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, ſmall falading, 9 
rooms, mint, radiſhes, carrots, peas, &c. 
For this purpoſe provide ne dung from the ſtables, 
— of the long n litter and ſhort dung 
together 
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together, chooſing that which is ſomewhat freſh and warm, 
not having lain very long in the dunghill to decay con- 
ſiderably and rot, nor having been burned dry by its own | 
great heat, but ſuch that is full of a moderate moiſt heat 


and ſteam, and as there will occur both ſome that is 


quite freſh and hot, and ſome that is older and have be- 
come of a blackiſh colour, yet in good condition of 
heat, take both ſorts together, and caſt the whole up in 
a heap or high long ridge, blending the ſhort and long, 
freſh and old, moiſt and dry, well together; it will thus 


ferment all of an equal temperature, turning it over once F 


or twice a week, or ten or twelve days interval, and the 
burning heat and noxious rank ſteam, peculiar to this 
dung, will evaporate more effectually, and thereby ren- 
der it of a ſuperior temperate quality for making the hot- 


beds not ſo liable to burn, and will be of greater dura- 


bility, of a more moderate growing heat than beds made 
with dung unprepared as above. * 
Sometimes in providing the dung for hot- beds, its good- 
neſs and ſtrength proves almoſt half exhauſted, either 
by lying long in the dunghill till decayed, or by being | 
of a dry ſtrawy nature, producing little or no heat; in 
which caſes, and in default of better dung, take the beſt | 
thereof, and, if poſſible, procure a quantity of coal aſhes, 
caſting the dung in an heap, mix it equally with the 
aſhes, and at the fame time, if it is very dry, water the 
whole, from time to time, in mixing it together, and it 
will thus ſoon acquire a proper fermentation, turning it 
over once or twice as before adviſed. 

MAKING Hor-BE DS. The method is, firſt, obſerving, 
that at this ſeaſon the beds ſhould be rather made moſtly or 
entirely on level ground, than in a trench, as water may 
ſettle therein, and chill the lower part; and by being 
wholly. on level ground, it offers a better opportunity of 
lining the ſides thereof with hot dung, quite to the bot- 
tom, when the original heat decays to renew the declin- 
ing heat in a proper degree as required, for the heat of 
the bed muſt be ſupported in a regular temperature, and 
there 1s no other way of doing t lis than by the application 
of the aforeſaid linings of freſh hot dung to the ſides, and 
conſequently when the whole is above ground, the linings 
can be more effectually applied. 


Likewiſe, 


. 
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= . Likewiſe, generally obſerve to allot a warm dry ſitua- 
tion, full to the whole day's fun, on which to make the 
W hotbeds, and if the place is alſo ſheltered with ſome, kind 
of fence to break off cutting and boiſterous winds, it 
will be of more particular advantage for. the benefit of the 
reſpective plants that are generally or eke raiſed 
in hot- beds. ? 772 

In the above ſituation mark out the place for the hot- 
beds, ranging lengthways, eaſt and weſt, and commonly 


7 fronting the ſouth, and in dimenſions, the width and 


length of the garden frames intended. to: place on 
= the bed. 
Ten wheeling in the dingy dad be -the hot-bed; 
vy firſt, with your dung fork, ſhaking — the longeſt 


.= ſtrawy dung half a foot thick i in the bottom, afterwards 


A take long and ſhort together, mix it properly, and with 


e which working up the corners and ſides of the bed, firm 


and even, filling up the middle in the ſame manner, beat- 
ing it firmly down, with the back of the fork, carrying 
the whole up equally, from half a yard, or two feet, to 
three feet and a half high, to allow for the ſettling, as it 
will ſettle probably a foot in a week or fortnight, ſos a- 
cording to what the bed is intended for, make it of more 
or leſs ſubſtance; if for cucumbers, melons; early aſ- 
paragus and ſtrawberries, &c. it ſhould, at this ſeaſon, 
be at leaſt three feet and a half high, for other {lighter 
crops, ſuch as radiſhes, &c. two feet will be ſufficient, 
or for ſmall fallading, half a yard may be enough, as this 
crop is but of ſhort duration, and the ſowings require 
to be often repeated; finiſh the top level, rather higher 
to the north ſide, to have the greater benefit of the ſuf.” 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frames and 
glaſſes, to dr / up the heat ſooner and more regular, as 
well as to defend it from rain or ſnow; and when the 
heat riſes to the top, tilt the upper end of the glaſſes for 
the rank ſteam to paſs away, to render the bed ſooner of 
a proper temperature of heat for the reception of the 
ſeetls or plants, for theſe beds generally heat too vio- 
lently at firſt, to admit of ſowing or planting, without 
being in danger of burning, eſpecially thoſe: of à good 
ſubſtance of dung, except a ſome particular caſes, by 


3 uſing 


„ KL — >< 


come up. | 


However, in ſtrong beds, in which cucumbers and 
melons are to be finally planted at once in the earth, they 
i ſhould generally remain unearthed and planted till the 
firſt great hezt has ſubſided, which will be at leaſt ten or 
twelve days, or a fortnight, or more ſometimes in a bed 
of large extent, for two, three, or more three-light frames 
in a range. Keep the frame and light on all the time, to 
draw the heat, and defend it from ſnow and rains as be- 
fore obſerved, tilting the lights to give full vent tothe ſteam, 
having two or three ſticks thruſt down in the dung, and by 
pulling them up daily, and feeling the lower end, you wilt be 
able to judge of the temperature of the bed, and when it 
is reduced to a moderately briſk heat, then take off the 
frame, and level any inequalities of the top; put on the 
frame again directly, and put in the earth as directed in 


the two following months, in the work of ridging out cu- 


cumbers and melons; and when the earth is warm put in 


the plants, according alſo to the directions under thoſe 
; articles, in February and March. 12) 
Wen the hot-beds decline conſiderably in their heat, 
they muſt be ſupported by applying hot dung to the ſides 
ef the beds, fifteen or eighteen inches wide, which is cal- 
led lining the beds. 
Tanner's bark hot-beds are conſiderably more mode- 
rate, equal, and durable in their heat thar: thoſe of horſe- 
_ dung, but which is not ſo eaſily obtained, and is attended 
with conſiderably more expence. 
| But as horſe ſtable dung is eaſily obtained, almoſt every 
Where, and many have it abundantly from their own 


horſes ſtables ; and, beſides, when it has effected its | 


office for hot-beds, and becomes rotten, it becomes 
moſt excellent manure for the Kitchen Garden. 
However, when convenient to have tanner's bark hot- 
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uſing proper precaution they may be earthed, and ſowed, 


and planted almoſt directly, with ſome particular crops, 
as in aſparagus, and ſometimes in ſowing cucumbers i 
and melons, when neceſſary to make the moſt of the beds, 
as explained under theſe articles: but ſlight hot-beds may 
be moſtly earthed, and ſowed or planted almoſt as ſoon as 


made, or in two or three days after, when the heat is 
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| beds, procure freſh bark of only a few weeks or a 


month or two collection from the tan-vats, chooſing 
that moſtly of a middling ſize, rather large, than that 
which has been cut or ground ſmall, which too ſoon 


; $ becomes earthy; obſerving, when brought from the tan- 


# ſeeds or plants, 


yard, if it is wet, lay it up in a heap a oy SP 
drain, or ſpread it out thin to dry where the full air 
comes: then obſerving there muſt be a pit, in which 


Y to make the bed the width and 5 * of the frames 


intended to be placed thereon, either formed with 
brick work, or planking, three feet deep; ſunk only 


1 a foot in the earth, the upper part raiſed above the 


the ſurface, to keep out the wet below ; this pit is to be 
filled with the bark to the top, or two or three inches 


3 above to allow for ſettling: and the frame and glaſſes 
being placed on them, when the heat is of a proper 


temperature, may have either pots of earth, with 
unged into the bark, or for plants 
intended to be out of the pots, as cucumbers, 
melons, peas, &c. may lay fix or or eight inches of 
earth, at top of the bark, and in which ſet the plants. 
A bark-bed will continue a good growing heat two or 
three months, and then, when the plants are in pots, theſe 
being taken out and the bark forked up to the bottom, it 
will renew the heat, but more effectually if more new 
tan is added; it will then continue two or three months 
longer; and if it is then again augmented with about one 
third of new bark, previouſly removing the worn-out 
earthy old bark at top and ſides, then forling up the re- 
maining old and new together, it will renew its heat for 
ſeveral months. But at the end of the year, about Sep- 
tember or October, it will be almoſt wholly worn out, 
when the old bark may be ſcreened or ſifted from all the 
decayed ſmall earthy parts; this carried away, the other 
retained, and the pit filled up again, with new tan added 
to that remaining, working it up therewith, they toge- 
ther will form a new bed that will effect a good heat all 
winter; requiring to be ſtirred up and refr as before. 
ASPARAGUS, plant inhot-beds, to force for early ſpring 
crops, and to ſucceed thoſe planted in November and 
B 4 December, 


have been raiſed in the natural ground till three or four 


the plants, when a year old, planted out in four ar five 
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December, for winter ſupply, they will yield a plentiful 
produce in five or ſix weeks. , i 
For this purpoſe you muſt be provided with plants that 
rs old, for, if younger than that, they will not produce 
'buds or ſhoots of any tolerable ſize, they being raiſed from 
feed ſowed in March, ina bed or beds of rich earth, and | 


feet wide beds, in rows nine inches or a foot aſunder, as | 
directed in March, for the natural ground plantation: 
and having from two to three or four years growth, 
they are fit to dig up for forcing; generally obſerving 4 
that as the plants conſiſt 1 of roots, compriſing a 
cluſter of long fleſhy fibres, ſhould dig them up for this 
uſe with a three-pronged fork, allowing at the rate, from 
about five or ſix to ſeven hundred, according to their ſe, 
for a three-lighted garden- frame; and in proportion for 
two, three, or more, for the plants ſhould be crowd 
as cloſe together as poſſible, that there may be a ſuffici⸗ 
ency to produce a ſupply of aſparagus to recompence for 
the expence and trouble requiſite in forcing theſe early, 
for winter and ſpring crops. / e 
Or, in default of plants of your own, proper for forcing, 
they may be purchaſed of the market kitchen gardeners. 
That being furniſhed with plants, provide wherewith 
to make the hot-beds for this purpoſe, a quantity of freſh- 
horſe ſtable dung, cafting it in a large heap, or ridge, for 
a week or fortnight or more, to prepare the whole to an 
equal and proper temperature of heat ; then, with which 
makethehot-bed, for one, two, or more three-light garden- 
frames, according to the ſupply required, generally form- 
1ng the bed three or four inches wider on each fide than 
the frames, and make it a full yard, or three feet and a 
half, high, as it will ſettle conſiderably, beating down 
the dung firmly with the fork, as you advance in the 
work, and finiſh the top level and ſmooth, and then di- 
rectly, without putting on the frame as yet, while the 
great heat continues, let the top be covered or earthed 
with light rich mould, fix or feven inches thick, for the | 
immediate reception of the plants, that they may have all 
poſſible advantage of the whole heat of the bed, from the 
| very 
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very beginning, to expedite their taking good root, and 
render the growth more expeditious, and effectual; for 

as the frame and glaſs are to remain off, till the vehement 
— heat of the bed is quite abated, that the rank, 
pernicious ſteam ariſing from the dung may hayę gopit 
ous vent, there will not be much danger either of churn- 
ing the roots by over heat, or ſcalding them by noxious 
ſteam, if due care is taken, as hereafter farther explained, 
in the future management of the bed: but if the frame 
and lights were to be put on directly, it would generally 
draw up a violent ſteam and heat, to the deſtruchon of 
the plants. 

Having thus far proceeded i in making — erding the 
bed, directly prepare to put in the plants, previouſly mark- 
ing out, on the ſurface of the earth of the bed, the width 
and length of the frame or frames intended to place there- 


3 on, and at one end cloſe to the edge, form a ſmall ridge 


of earth croſs- ways, five or. ſix inches high; then begin 
the planting, by placing the firſt courſe of alants, or aſpa- 
ragus roots, againſt this ridge of earth in an upright man- 
ner, gathering the roots very. cloſe, and the plants as 
cloſe to one another as poſhble, both at top and bottom, 
and entirely on the ſurface of the level, placing: others 
againſt them in the fame compact order, and. thus pro- 
ceed, placing them in layers one againſt another, from 
one end of the bed to the other, keeping within, the 


mark of the width of the frame, as above marked out og: - . 


the ſurface- of the earth, and with all the crown, of them 
upright of an equal height and level, ; 0d: ECY LAGS 
them over as below... 2 

As ſoon as the bed is cus wholly. olanted,, then 54 
your ſpade bank up a rampart of moiſt ſoil, cloſe againſt 
the outſide roots on both ſides and ends of the bed, raiſed 
an inch or two higher than the crowns of the — 1 
banking of earth may proceed either from the top, 
dung or earth of the bed, if the outſide ſpace adi 
if not, carried up quite from the ground cloſe agai 


dhe 


ſides of the bed, which will alſo defend the bed fromthe 
weather, then let the crowns of the plants be carthed 
over evenly with light mould, only two inches thick, at 
* not to conhne the heat too much to cauſe burn- 


B 5 ing, 
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ing, but that the rank ſteam from the dung may paſs off 
freely above, and the plants will thus ſoon ſtrike root 
down into the earth and dung, ſo as in a fortnight after 
they wilt ſhoot at top, and the firſt buds of the aſparagus 
begin to appear through the earth, and by which time 
alſo the great heat of the bed will begin to ſubſide, when 


more earth muſt be added, making the whole ſix inches 


depth, over the crown of the plants, and the frame and 


glaſſes may ſoon after be put on, if the heat is moderate. 


© But obſerving, for the firſt week or fortnight after the 1 
bed is made and planted, the frame and glaſſes ſtill re- 


maining off, that if exceſſive rains or great ſnow fall, de- i 


fend the top of the bed with mats and long litter occaſi- W 
vnally at fuch times, removing it off again when the rain, 
&c. is over, alſo cover on nights when there is appear- 


ance of much wet. 


” Likewiſe at the ſame time have ſome long ſharp- 4 
pointed ſticks thruſt down into the bed, in order that, by 
pulling them up daily, and feeling the lower ends, you | 


may eaſily diſcover the temperature of heat, ſo as to de- 
termine more readily when it is become ſufficiently mo- 
derate to admit of adding the ſecond earthing, and of put- 
ting on the frames and lights, without danger of a toogreat 
After · heat; but at the ſame time, carefully examining the 
heat in the early ſtate of the bed, as it is ſometimes liable 
to prove too violent and of burning quality, and in which 
<aſe, examine the earth immediately next the dung, and, 
I a'confiderable over-heat is diſcovered either of a dry 
durning, or moiſt ſcalding nature, attacking the roots, 
&c. directly give all poſſible vent to the ſteam, by bore- 
ing large holes through the ſides of the bed, with thick 
Rakes thruſt horizontally both into the dung and in the 
earth immediately under the roots, going quite through 
in different places, and permitting the holes to remain 
open a few days, the internal fierce heat will evaporate at 
theſe apertures, and current of free air have accefs ; 
whereby the bed will be reduced to a moderate ſtate, 
when let all the holes be cloſed up again ſecurely. How- 


ever as this circumftance of violent after-heat may only 


occur ſometimes, the above precaution is only neceſſary 
on ſuch occaſions. And in the more ordinary ſtate of 
- " the 
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the bed nothing more is required, during the time it 
remains without the frame, than to defend it occaſionally 
at top with dry litter, in caſe of great rains, &c. as be- 
fore obſerved, alſo every night when doubtful of much 
falling weather. 0 3 

Then obſerving, as before intimated, that in a fortnight 
or three weeks after the bed is made and planted, when, if 

it works kindly, the plants will have taken good root, and 
the firſt buds will begin to appear thro” the firſt covering 


of earth, and the heat of the bed have become moderate, 
ss the proper time to apply the additional and final earth- 
ing, before hinted, which muſt be laid all over the tops 
of the buds, ſeveral inches depth, to have a proper ſub- 


gance of earth to ſhoot through, by which to encreaſe 


7 the length of them; and ſoon after this earthing, may be 


¶ det on the frame, &c. But obſerving, preparatory to ap- 


, plying the earth, make a large rope-like ſtraw-band of 


long litter, three or four inches thick, and long enough 
in one, two, or more lengths, to extend all round the 
top of the bed, and then having a quantity of ſhort ſharp- 
pointed ſticks, let the ſtraw bands be placed along upon 
the top of the outer rampart of earth, cloſe to the edge of 
the bed, exactly where the frame is to ſtand, fixing it 
down with the above ſmall ſticks thruſt through the ſides 
of it into the earth; this done, then apply the covering f 
earth, which let be light and dryifh, and lay it over the 
tops of the advancing young buds three or four inches 
thick, or as high as the top of the ſtraw- band, making 
the whole depth of earth about five or {ix inches over the 
crowns of the plants, bringing it cloſe up to the ſide of 
the ſtraw- band, which, both ſerves to keep the earth with- 
in the proper limits, till the frame is put on, and alſo on 
which to place the frame. 
Having thus performed the ſecond or final earthing, and 
the heat of the bed become moderate, ſet on the frame, 
or frames; or, if a very ſtrong bed, and that you are ra- 
ther doubtful yet of too great after-heat, retain it off a few 
days longer ; then put on, placing it upon the top of the 
ſtraw-band, and put on the glaſſes; and you may then add 
another inch depth of earth, ſo as to have the whole fix 
rr 7 inches 
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inches at leaſt, that the buds may come with a long, thick 
and handſome white part within the earth. x5 
The frame being now put on, and the bed finally earth- 
ed, the future culture is to give vent to the ſtrong inter- 
nal ſteam, by tilting the upper end of the glaſſes an inch 
or two, or ſlide them a little down: and when the aſpa- 
ragus-buds appear, admit freſh air every moderate day, 
by raiſing or ſliding open the lights one or two inches as 
above, allowing a larger portion of free air in funny days 
than cloudy weather, but keep them cloſe in cold wea- iſ 
ther and every night, and the glaſſes covered —_ even- 
ing about ſun-ſet with mats or litter, and taken off in the 
morning, being alſo ſtill careful to examine the ſtate of 
[| the bed, both to ſee that it does not renew its heat too 
. violently for the firſt week after the frame is put on, and, 
| if it does, to uſe the means to reduce it, by boring the ſides 
1 as before adviſed; and alſo to obſerve in general that if 
the heat is moderate, or not of ſufficient temperature to 
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| promote an eligible lively growth, to apply dry Jitter 
1 round the fides of the bed, to defend it from the weather, 
1 confine and draw up a more effectual heat, or, as ſomc- 
un times in two or three weeks, &c. after the bed is made, 
the proper heat will begin to decline conſiderably; when, 
be careful to renew and ſupport it in a regular degree by 
the application of a lining of freſh hot dung to the ſides 
of the bed, fifteen or eighteen inches wide, carrying it up | 
little above half way at firſt, adding more in two or three 
days by degrees, till it is raiſed as high as the dung of the 
bed, both ſides alternately, and thus the heat will be re- 
gularly kept up; and, in hve or ſix weeks from the firſt 
making the bed, it will afford a plentiful production of 
aſparagus for gathering, continuing in regular ſucceſſion 
1 a fortnight or three weeks. | ie cg 
n Obſerve in moderate weather, that if the earth in the 
os hot-beds appear dry, give gentle watering in a ſun-ſhin- 
ing day in the forenoon, but which may be given more 
| freely, when the ſeaſon is more advanced in February or 
117 March, and in which ſeaſons admit a larger portion of 
1 free air when the buds of the aſparagus are advancing 
1 above the ſurface. Shad was | 

Thi Thus far is principally the general practical method of 
1 forcing 
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forcing of aſparagus in hot beds, and by which you will 


have aſparagus fit to gather in five or fix weeks from the 


firſt making the bed and planting the roots as before ſug- 


geſted, and the plants being placed very thick, the aſpa- 


ragus- buds will come up abundantly thick in proportion, 


riſing one after another in ſucceſſive order, for two or three 


weeks ; after which the vegetable quality of the roots 


vill be moſtly exhauſted, and ſhould: be ſucceeded by 


ethers in new hot- beds, made every three or four weeks, 


an the middle of March, and will thereby afford a re- 


gular ſucceſſion for gathering two or three times a. week, 


tin hoſe in the natural ground come in; obſerving al- 
Jays to provide a ſupply of freſh roots for each new 
Wbcd. 1 | 5 


When the aſparagus ſhoots are advanced from two or 


E three to five or ſix inches above the earth or ſurface, they 


are fit to gather: the beſt method of gathering aſparagus 
in hot-beds is to break them off near the root, by thruſt- 
ing the finger down into the earth cloſe to each ſhoot, 
giving a gentie twiſt they will readily break off cloſe 
near the bottom, obſerving at each breaking to gather 
all the ſhoots clean, large and ſmall, of the above length, 
they will be ſucceeded by others riſing abundantly for ga- 
thering two or three times a week, during the time the 
bed remains productive, though the produce will be every 
week ſmaller and leſs abundant. 5 N e ee 
RADDISHEs of the early ſhort- top kind, ſow on 
warm borders, or ſome dry ſheltered funny ſituation, any 
time this month in open weather; or ſow a few at the be- 
ginning, and more towards the latter end of the month; 
to have the greater chance of ſucceſs, fow”the ſeed to- 
lerable thick at this ſeaſon all over the general ſurfatey 
and rake it in evenly with a large rake; or the ground! 
may be formed into four or five feet wide beds, with» 
alleys between twelve or fifteen inches wide: fow! the 
Pu cx regularly, bed and bed, and rake it well -into:thei 
ground, or, previous to raking, may with the ſpade cat 
ſome earth out of the alleys over it half an inch or an 
inch deep, and rake tne beds e vren 4 ny 
Then, if there is appearance of a froſt, ſpread ſome: 
ſtraw or dry long litter on the borders or beds two or 
| three 
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three inches thick, it: will both keep off birds, keep the 
furface warm, and greatly forward the crop, and keep 
out the froſt ; but when the plants are come up, rake off 
the covering every mild day in the morning, and ſpread 
over again in the evening, and occaſionally in the day 
time, when fharp froſts prevail, which care of covering 
may be continued till the plants are advanced in the ſe- 
cond or rough leaves an inch broad, or as long as the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon renders it neceſſary, or inſtead 
of litter may cover with large mats, ſticking pegs ſlant- 
ing in the ground, two or three inches above the ſurface, 
to keep the mats from cruſhing the plants. 

+ Likewiſe, in this month, if ſome early ſhort-topped 
radiſhes are ſowed in a hot-bed they will come in a month 
before thoſe in the borders: prepare a moderate hot-bed 
of warm horſe-dung for one or more garden frames, &c. or 
be arched over with hoops or rods for a covering of 
mats, making the bed two feet thick of dung, and lay fix 
or eight inches of light rich earth at top; ſow the ſeed on 
the ſurface and cover it with light fine mould only half an 
inch deep, then if a frame is placed on the bed defend 
it with the glaſſes, or, if arched with hoops or rods, co- 
ver with mats every night and in froſty weather, and, when 
the plants are up, admit plenty of free air, by either tilt- 
ing the upper ends of the glaſſes, or occationally taking 
them off in mild days, when the plants are a little adyan- 
ced in growth, or if defended with mats, turn them up 
every day at front and top, or wholly taken off in all mo- 
derate weather; obſerving, if the plants riſe too thick, 
thin them to an inch, or an inch and a half diſtance ; and, 
when the bed decreaſes confiderably in heat, may rene 
it moderately by the application of a little hot dung to 
the ſides of the bed, and you will thus have radiſhes to 
draw in February and the beginning of March. 

LETTuCes, Sow ſome green and white cos kinds 

in a ſouth border, towards the middle or latter end 
of this month, if moderate open weather, alſo ſome 
common cabbage-lettuce, brown Dutch and Cilicia, 
eſpecially if the winterſtanding lettuce plants appear 
much cut by the ſeverity of the weather, chooſing a dry 
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light ſoil, dig it neatly, fow the ſeed on the ſurface, 
and rake it in lightly. | 

| Likewiſe may ſow ſome cos lettuce in a moderate hot- 
bed under frames and glaſſes, &c. when the plants come 
up give plenty of air in open weather, and next month 
may be pricked out upon another hot- bed to forward them, 
till March or April, then planted out on warm bor- 
ders. . * 
Alſo, ſow cabbage-lettuce in a hot- bed, or under frames 
and lights, or hand glaſſes, to cut for ſmall ſallading, 


G 
SpINACH of the ſmooth ſeeded or round-leaved kind, 
ſow a ſmall portion in a warm fituation about the mid- 
dle or latter end of this month, if open mild weather 
and, if it ſucceeds, it will come in for an early ſupply 
of Spring-ſpinach in April and beginning of May; 
ſow it either broad-caft and rake it in evenly, or in flat 
ſhallow drills a foot aſunder, and covered half: an inch 
deep with the earth. * ces] | Ip 

SMALL-SALLADING ; conſiſting of crefles, muſtard, 
rape, and radiſhes, alſo cabbage-lettuces to cut quite 
young, ſhould now be ſowed twice or three times this 
month in hot-beds, if they are conſtantly required for 
falads. 

Make a hot- bed for this purpoſe half a yard depth of dung; 
place frames and glaſſes thereon, and ſix inches depth of 
light earth, ſow the ſeed, each fort ſeparate and very 
thick, either all over the ſurface, ſmooth it down witn 
the back of the ſpade, and fift fine earth over it about 
half a quarter of an inch deep, or draw flat ſhallow drills - 
three inches aſunder ; ſow the ſeed, and juſt cover it with 
earth, and put on the glaſſes. Or in want of frames, &c. 
arch the bed over with hoops, and cover with mats at 
night, and in ſevere froſt and other inclement weather. 
When the plants come up, admit-the free air by tilt- 
ing the upper ends of the lights conſiderably every 
day, or, if mild weather, take them ſometimes quite off 
in the middle of fine days; and, if under a defence of 
mats, turn them up daily in front and top, but cover them 


always on nights. | 1 
it 
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But, in default of hot-beds, you may ſow in the natu- 
ral ground, in a ſunny expoſure defended with-frames and 
glaſſes, or band glaſſes. (UE n 
-i: PEAs, both of the hotſpur kind and marrowfats, 
ſhould now be ſowed for early and the firſt general crops, 
and which, if the weather is open and moderate, may be 
ſowed at the beginning or middle, and a. larger portion 
towards the latter end of the month. 
Of che hotſpur kinds, golden and Charlton peas come 
the earlieſt, the Eſſex and maſter hotſpurs alſo are excel - 
lent peas for a full crop; chooſe for the earlieſt ſowings a 
ſouth border, or the beſt ſheltered lying quarters of 
ground, in the full fun; draw a drill an inch deep, and, 
if intended to allow them ſticks to climb upon, have 
the drills three feet and a half diſtance; ſow the peas tole- 
rably thick in each drill, and earth them over an inch 
deep. 

The marrowfat peas ſhould be fowed in drills three 


feet and a half aſunder, or four feet, if intended to 


place ſticks for the plants to climb upon. 

By ſowing the hotſpurs and marrowfats nearly at the 
ſame time, the former coming a fortnight ſooner, will 
be ſucceeded by the marrowfats. | 

Tranſplant peas into hot-beds, to provide for an early 
crop, chooſing the carly dwarf frame peas that are now 
come up an inch or- two high, ſowed for this purpoſe in 
November or laſt month, in, a warm ſituation, or in a 
frame and ſheltered in bad weather; and when the plants 
are, in either method, an inch or two high, having made 
a moderate 'hot-bed for one or more three-light garden 
frames, and earthed ſix or eight inches deep, plant the 
pea plants therein, in croſs rows, fifteen or eighteen inches 
aſunder, and the plants an inch diſtance in the row, giving 
2 light watering, and put on the glaſſes; and in all mild 
days admit air by propping up the upper ends of the glaſſes 
an 2 or two, and cover the glaſſes with mats, every 
n ght. 4 
. BEaxs. Plant both ſome of the ſmall early kinds, as 
the mazagan bean, &c. if omitted in November, &c. 
and @ /arger portion of the long-podded, broad Spaniſh, 


and 
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and Windſor beans, Kc. for the firſt erte See 
each as below. 


Of the early kinds, the mazagan, 2 very ſmall — 
but a plentiful Nas, and ſmall Spaniſh beans, are-the 
moſt eſteemed, either for the firſt crop, if not planted 


before, or to ſucceed” any former plantation; generally - 


planting ſome in a ſouth border, or under a: &c. or 


| ſome warm compartment, in rows, twofeet anda half aſun- 


der, either dibbled in an inchanda half deep, bytwo or three 
inches in the row, or in drills drawn with an hoe, the 


above depth and diſtance, placing the beans there, 


and earth them over. 


Likewiſe plant ſorne long-podded beans to 2 | 


the above, in any of the common quarters of ground, 
or in helds, &c. in rows a yard aſunder, dibbled, or dril- 


led, in . ˙— ary Ha PRs — 


and a half deep. 
And to ſucceed the long-pods, and for a full holes 
plant either ſome Windſors, Sandwich, broad Spaniſh, 


and -other broad: 'beans, and moſt approved, in any of 


the large quarters, or in fields, in rows a yard, or a yard 


and 97>. or half, aſunder, dibbled, or drilled, in threr 


or four inches in the diſtance in the row, and not more 
thay two inches deep. bol 


Draw earth in dry days in open weather to the ſtems 


of ſuch early peas and beans that are now advancing an 
inch or two above ground, which will protect them 
from the froſt, and — their growth. 

Kidney beans, of the early dwarf kinds, and of the 
ſpeckled dwarfs, plant in pots, or boxes of rich earth, and 
place in a hot-houſe, or any forcing department, to produce 
an early crop in March. That, having largiſh pots, plant 
three or four beans in each, near the middle thereof, an 
inch deep or in oblong narrow boxes, a yard long, by 
ten or twelve inches wide, may plant a row along the 
middle, lengthways, place them upon the top of the 
bark pit wall, or where convenient, not too near the 


gues. Give but very moderate watering, at firſt, but 
when the plants are up, sive Water moet — 1 ; 


frequent. 


To have a regular fucciſions fon ſence more, in two 
or 
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or three weeks after, in ſmall pots, to be placed three} 
or four in each, alſo in the hot-houſe, &c. ready to be 
tranſplanted, with the balls of earth about their roots, into 


the larger pots and boxes. | 

Or, in default of a hot-houſe, you may, towards the lat- 
ter end of the month, plant ſome in common hot-beds, 
under frames and glafles, for an early crop ſee Fe- 


bruary. | 
- MinT-xooTs may now be planted in a hot-bed, to 


obtain early young green mint for ſauces and ſalads ; for 


this purpoſe, make a dung hot-bed two feet high, ei- 
ther for a frame, or glaſſes ; or in want of theſe, to be 
arched with hoops, &c. for a covering of mats, earthing 
the bed five or fix inches, with rich earth, and then dig 
-up a quantity of ſpearmint roots, place them thickly over 
the ſurface of the earth, in the hot-bed, and cover them 
with more earth, an inch and a half deep; put on the 
glaſſes, or other ſhelter, and you will ſoon have a plen- 
tiſul ſupply of young mint. | 
Or ſome roots may be planted in pots ot boxes, and 
ed in a hot-houſe. They will produce abundant- 
iy, giving proper quantities of water. 
ARROTS if required young ones carly, may now be 
ſowed, ſome on warm ſouth borders, about the middle, or 
towards the latter end of the month, if the weather is 
open, but, as there is no depending on this ſowing, only 
ſow a few to take their chance for a trial, 2 A 
ſmall portion of ground, ſow the ſeed on the ſurface and 


Take it regularly. a 
ſow ſome in a hot- bed for the greater 


Likewiſe may 
certainty of having early carrots as ſoon as poſſible. 


Make the hot-beds two feet and 2 half depth ot 


dung, either for a frame and glaſſes, or in want thereot 
to be arched over with hoops, to ſupport a covering, 
of mats, on nights and bad weather, laying fix or eight 
inches of earth on the bed, ſow the ſeeds evenly, and 
cover them lightly with fine mould; then defend the 
bed with the glaſſes, or if mats, put them on of nights, 


and ſharp froſts or ſnow ; obſerving, when the plants 

come up, to admit the free air every day ; theſe when 

in due time to two or three inches, and when the heat 
| of 
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of the bed is much decayed, apply a lining of freſh warm 
dung to its ſides, which will renew the heat and con- 
tinue the plants forward in growth, fit to draw in | two 
months. / 
CABBAGE-PLANTS 1n open mild weather, may be 
planted out from the nurſery beds, about the middle or 
latter end of the month, if they are good ſtout plants, 
particularly the ſugar-loaf, and early Yorkſhire kind, 
for forward crops, or any 'of the other fort for a ſuc- 
ceſſional ſupply. 
Let theſe plants have good ground in an open ſi- 
tuation, this well dunged, if convenient, and dug in one 
ſpade deep ; then get ſome of the largeſt plants and ſet 
them in rows, two feet and half aſunder each way, or, 
if a large ſort, and to ſtand to a full growth, — 
them a yard diſtancte. 
Likewiſe, if any were ' planted at the beginning of 
winter, and if there are ang; deficiencies, let them be 
ſupplied with freſh plants. 
Tranſplant headed old cabbages and faves for ſeed, 
if not done the beginning of winter. Dig up for this pur- 
pole, ſome of the largeſt full headed cabbages, and favo 
of the different forts, in quantity according to the 3 
of ſeeds required for private uie, or for ale, clearing off 
the large outſide leaves, then proceed to —— in 1 
free ſituation, opening a two- ſpade· wide trench, at one 
end of the ground; proceed in the common way of 
trenching, and having advanced one trench wide, plant 
the cabbages in a row, againſt the fide of the dug 
ground, with the bottom of the head a little within 
— ſurface, and two feet afunder in the row, then, 
digging the next trench, turn the earth thereof in upon 
the roots and ſtalks of the cabbage, near half way 
up the heads, keeping an open trench as before; and 
then plant another row in the ſame manner, and ſo 
proceed trench and trench, till the whole is planted ;; 
or in default of a ſuſficiency of cabbages as above, for 
this purpoſe collect a quantity of the ſoundeſt ſtalks, 
after the main heads are gathered, either cabhages, or 
ſavoys, borecole, &c. preferring thoſe that have a pro- 
duction of ſome good large ſprouts, and plant them down 
near 


K 


- 2 
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near to their tops; they wil! produce feed that will be 


equally good in its kind, as if the main head remained, 
« PARSLEY may now be ſowed towards the latter end of 


the month, to have a ſupply of young ready for . uſe, the 
time the old parſley ſhoots forth feed: 
Ibis is a moſt ufeful culinary herb, and will grow 
any where, conſiſts of two varieties, the common plain 
leaved, and curled leaved, the latter of which being 
of a thick, curly, tufted growth, demands preference 
for general uſe. Lind 
. Generally ſow both ſorts in drills, either in a ſingle 
row along the edge of the borders, or quarters, or in con- 
tinued rows nine inches aſunder, drawing the drill half an 
inch deep, ſow the ſeed quite thick, and rake the earth 
over it evenly, the depth of the drilllss. 
Envive of full growth ſhould be blanched, or 
 whitened for uſe, either by tying the leaves together, or 
tranſplanting it into ridges of dry earth, in the open 
ground, or in a frame underglaſſes, or in a ſhed, &c. 
In quite open dry weather, go over the plants, and, 
having a ſtring of baſs, or oſier twigs, let a quantity of 
the beſt have their leaves tied up together, evenly, a lit- 
tle above the middle, this will forward their blanching 
very effectually, obſerving in hard froſt, it will be proper 
to defend ſume plants, with litter or mats, for preſent 
fupply, or, at the approach of froſt, remove ſome into 2 
4 $488 


But it is alſo adviſable to tranſplant a quantity of full 
grown endive into the fides of ridges of dry earth, almoſt 
to their tops ; for this purpoſe, let ſome dry lying ſpot of 
ground, in the full ſun, be digged up in one or more rid- 
ges, raiſed two or three feet high, making the ſides ſteep 
to throw off the wet; then in a dry day in open wea- 
ther, draw up a quantity of the beſt endive, and, if wet 
in the heart, turn down or hang up the plants, a day or 
two, in a dry place to drain off the moiſture ; this done, tie 
the leaves of each plant together, and then inſert ſide- 
ways, or horizontally, into the ſides of the ridges of 
earth, up to the-top of the leaves ; here they will at thus 
4eafon often blanch more ſecurely from wet and froſt, 
than ur the open ground, and, in ſevere weather, may 


be 
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be defended occaſionally, with a covering of mats, or 
Wong litter. | 

1 dry earth, or old tan, laid in a kind of ridge i in 
any covered ſhed, or in a deep e. frame, or glaſs 
pit, &c. and in which to depoſit a quantity of endive 
as above, defending them from rain and froſt, with the 
glaſſes, &c. and they will blanch freely, without being 
A ſubject to rot, as in whitening thoſe that are fully 
expoſed at this ſeaſon of the year. 

MusHRCOM-BEDS muſt now be. well defended from 
wet and cold by continuing a proper covering of dry 
ſtraw, or litter, a foot thick, at leaſt; and if mats are 
ſpread over this, it will afford a more effectual pro- 
tection againſt the effects of exceſſive rains and ſnow, 
&c. which, if they penetrate to the bed, NY 
would deſtroy the ſpawn. 

Therefore, after bard rains or great ſnows, examine 
the covering, and, if rendered very wet quite through 
to the bas directly remove the worſt of the wet litter, 


and ſupply its place with freſh that is perfectly ay laid 
next the bed. | 


by ſome cauſe unexpectedly failed in its proper heat 
and production, or that the ſpawn does not run freely, en- 
deavour to aſſiſt the bed by application of dry warm horſe 
litter, firſt removing the general covering, then having 
procured a quantity of dry long table litter, ſhake it 
all over about a foot thick, and add a good portion 
of the other covering and mats allover; it will revive the! 
heat and ſet the ſpawn in motion. 


vember and December, ſhould now have it done the be- 


ginning of this month, if open weather, or otherwiſe, if 


iroſt ſet in, defend them by a en of litter or 
ſtraw. 


Obſerve preyioully to cut away . and he 
old leaves, then either dig the ground between the rows,” 
railing it in ridges over the artichokes; or, if not landed: 
up, and there is any appearance of hard froſt, lay 
thoroughly about each plant, and, if the froft ſhould con- 
tinue en e cover the plants all over ler 
ter 


if any muſhroom-bed, not naturally exhauſted, bur 


ARTICHOKES not yet landed up as directed in No-- 


ſome litter; 


—— — „ 
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litter, both thoſe ridged up as above, and fuch as are not, 
being careful to remove it off the top of the plants as 
ſoon as the weather is more favourable. 

Theſe plants, tho hardy enough to ſtand our ordinary 
winters unhurt, yet being liable to ſuffer in rigorous 
froſts, ſhould never omit protecting them as above. 
 CELExy, of advanced growth, will require earthing up, 
both to blanch the plants and protect them more effec- 
tually from froſt ; and ſhould be performed in 'dry 
open weather. Break the earth well with the ſpade, and 
trim it up lightly to both ſides of the row of plants 
almoſt to their tops, eſpecially the full grown celery ; 
alſo the late crop for ſpring ſupply ſhould be earthed up 
moderately, as they advance in growth. 

At the approach of hard froſt, either protect ſome 
rows of celery for preſent fe, by a covering of litter, or 
dig up a quantity, and depoſit them in a fhed, in a little 
ſand or dry earth, to be ready when wanted. | 
_ Carnooxs, if not generally landed up to blanch and 
preferve them from froſt, ſhould have it done effectu- 
ally in open, dry weather : firſt tye the leaves together 
with hay bands, or baſs mat ropes, and dig the earth, 
break it ſmall and lay it up round each plant, almoſt to 
the top ; after this, if ſevere froſt ſets in, afford them 
a further protection of litter; ſhake it over them round 
the top eſpecially. 

CAULIFLOWER-PLANTS under hand glaſſes, attend to 
in open weather, admit air by raiſing the glaſſes on the 
ſouth fide a few inches, on props ; and, if the plants 
are very free in growth, it is proper ſometimes in mild 

to remove the glaſſes entirely off, to give ſome 
check to prevent their running to flower in their infant 
ſtate ; but always keep them on at nights, and in froſty 
weather ſhut down cloſe ; alfo, if a very ſevere froſt, lay 
litter about each glaſs. 

Ihe caulflowets in frames muſt alſo be allowed air 
eyery day in open weather, by taking the lights off, and if 
joe ney eas tilted behind, but in frofty weather — hn 
gl thut cloſe every night, alſo in the day, if very ſharp 
froſts, and in which defend them alſo with a covering of 


mats or litter, every night, over the glafſe and round the 


ſides 
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ides of the frames; and, in very ſevere weather, give 
zlſo occaſional covering over the glaſſes on the day when, 
ot ſunny. s els 
Keep theſe plants, both in hand-glaſles and in frames, 
lean from weeds, and decayed leaves, and alſo ſometimes 
ſtir the ſurface of the earth with a ſmall hoe, &c. and 


amine that the plants are not damaged by flugs har- 
bouring juſt withia the earth, or lodge on the inſide of the 


HoRsE-RADDISH may now be planted in open wea- 
ther, for a full crop, in any common ground, in a free, 
ſituation. The proper ſets are either the young off - ſet 
{ide ſhoots, or the old roots, the top part cut off two 
inches long, or alſo the top of the main roots, when 
digged up for uſe; and having trenched the ground 
one full ſpade deep at leaſt, then with a long dibble, 
plant the ſets twelve or fifteeninches deep, in rows 
two feet aſunder, by one foot in the row, they will 
ſhoot up from the bottom. Strait root ſhoots fit to 
dig up next October, but will be much larger in ano- 
ther year. SH 1 | 

Indigging up horſe-radiſh for uſe, take the ſhoots clean 
off, down to the old ſtoods, which leave in the ground; 
they will produce ſufficient crops every year. ; 

Cucumpsrs and MELons. Sow ſeed of the early 
ſorts in a hot-bed the beginning, or any time in this 
month, to produce an early crop of the eucumbers in 
March and April, &c. and melons in May and June. 

For this purpoſe provide a ſmall hot bed of well pre- 
pared freſh horſe-dung, ( ſee hot-beds) for a one or two-light 
zarden frame, as a ſeed and nurſery bed, in which to ſow: 
the ſeed and raiſe the plant two, three, or four weeks old; 
to a proper ſize for planting or raifing out into larger 
hot-beds, where they are finally to remain to yield their 
produce; obſerving generally in this ſeaſon, let the beds 
be made moſtly on level ground and open to the ſung 
making it the ſize of the intended frame, and about three 
feet and a half high, to allow for ſettling; and, as ſoon as 
made, put on the frame and light ta defend it from falling, 
wet, and to draw up the heat ſooner and — 
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ally for the reception of the ſeeds, raiſing the upp 
ends of the lights, when the great ſteam ariſes from thef 
bed, to give it vent to evaporate. 

Then, when the heat of the bed has riſen to the top, 
repare to ſow the ſeed; but as the bed will now be very 
hot mult uſe proper precautions, otherwiſe you mukif 
defer ſowing a week, or ten or twelve days, till the heat 

has moderated ; firſt lay in two or three inches of light 
dry earth all- over the ſurface of the bed, and then lay a 
parcel in a ſmall hillock, under the middle of the light 
or, if two lights, one under each; at the ſame time- fill 

two or three garden-pots with ſome rich, light, dry moulc 
place them in the frame, till the earth thereof is warm, when 
ſow the ſeed regularly on the ſurface of the earth, and 
earth it over half an inch deep, then place the pots hal! 
way into the hillocks of earth, and put on the glaſſes, and 
when the ſteam riſes tilt the upper end of the glaſs half an 
inch or an inch, that the ſteam may paſs away, and pre- 
vent burning by over heat, as would be the caſe in this 
early ſtate of the bed, if the lights were kept cloſe; ſo 
for that reaſon continue the glaſſes tilted as above for the 
firſt two or three days and nights, and while the great 
ſteam continues, and even the glaſſes on at nights with 
mats, only one thick for the preſent, and not let them 
hang down low over the ſides of the frame, as it would 
ſtill draw up a ſtronger heat and ſteam as well as draw 
the plants weak and of a yellow, ſickly colour. In three 
days admit the free air, by raiſing, the upper end of the 
lights at one corner, half an inch, or an inch or more 
high, according to the temperature of the heat, that 
the rank ſteam may paſs away freely, obſerving at the 
ſame time, that the heat of the bed will be very ſtrong ; 
be careful to examine its ſtate daily, and if it appears too 
violent, and the earth or the pots in danger of burning, 
draw them up, more or leſs, farther from the dung of the 
bed, and if the earth appears dry, give it a very flight 
watering with water that has been warmed a little to 
take the chill, then cover the glaſſes on nights 
_ a ſingle mat thick; and in covering up, if-the heat 
| — is conſiderable, lift up one corner of the glaſs, 
and let the end of the mats hang down over the 


place 
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place where tilted, to break off the cold air and cutting 
wind from the plants. © e 

In two or three days, or when the plants have their 
arſt or ſeed leaves half an inch broad, prick them 
in ſmall pots, which previouſly. fill with. light rich 
mould, and place them in the hot-bed all night till next 


day, when the earth thereof will be warm; chen carefully 


take up the plants with as much root and earth about the 
fibres aswill adhere thereto; and forming the earth in the 
pots 2 little hollow, put in the plants, four in each pot, 


ih placing them on the ſide of the hollowed earth at equal 


diſtance, with the roots towards the middle, and earth 


them over the roots and ſhanks up to their leaves; give a 


Every little water only juſt in the middle of the pots to 


their roots: then ſpreading all the earth in the frame 
evenly three or four inches thick, plunge the pots there- 
in to their rims, and ſhut down the glafles ; but be 
careful, if a great ſteam riſes, to give it vent by tilting 
the lights more or leſs as before adviſed ; and cover the 
glaſſes up on nights with mats, agreeable to the former 
hints. | | 
Thus, if the bed is of a proper temperature, the plants 
will take freſh root in a day or two, and ſet to growing 
freely, being careful to admit air moderately as above. 
Be {till careful to examine the ſtate of the heat, and, if 
any danger of burning appears, by the earth immediately 
next the dung afluming ; whitiſh colour, &c. draw up 
the pots of plants farther from the dung, and admit a 
larger portion of air in proportion; when the heat is re- 
duced, plunge them again to their rims. | 
| When the plants have taken good root, and begin to 
grow, be careful ſtill to admit a due portion of freſh air 


daily, &c. and give them occaſional light waterings in 


ſunny days, in the forenoon, - with ſoft water, having the 


cold chill taken off by ſtanding in the frame a few 


hours as before obſerved, or fame warmed and pour- 
ed into the other to make it of a proper temperature; 
not warm, only juſt take oft che ſharp cold, and give - 
It very moderately once or twice a-week, as you ſhall 
ſee neceſſary by the earth appearing more or leſs dry, 
and according to the Be - ae of the weather, as 


it 
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it may be gave more frecly in mild ſunny weather, than; 
when cold, cloudy, and froſty, ſtill covering the 
glaſſes every night, and gradually augmenting the cover. 
mg from one or two to three mats thick, according as 
the heat and ſteam arifing in the bed becomes more 
moderate. 

The next material care is to ſupport a proper growing 
heat by firſt laying ſtraw or long litter round the outſide; 
in a week, or ten days, after the bed is made, or when 
the heat is become moderate, as this will both confine 
the warmth, and keep the bed from being chilled by 
driving rains, ſnow, cutting winds, &c. and when the 
heat begins to decreaſe conſiderably, remove the litter, 
and apply a lining of freſh hot dung, to the back of 
the bed, half a yard wide at the bottom, and not leſs 
than twelve or fifteen inches at top, raiſed as high as 
the dung of the bed, covering the top with two inches 
of earth to keep down the ſteam and heat; in a week 
or ten days after line the front of the bed; and, if 
. driving rains or ſnow prevail, lay ſome dry litter a- 
round the linings to defend them therefrom ; which lin- 
ings of hot dung will ſoon work ſo effectually as to re- 
vive the declined heat of the bed, and ſupport it in a pro- 
per temperature till the plants attain a proper growth for! 
final tranſplanting into the larger hot-beds where they are 
to fruit. 

Be careful always to admit freſh air every moderate 
day, or even in froſty weather, &c. if there is a great heat 
and ſteam in the bed, tilting up the lights behind from 
about half an inch to an inch or more, according tothe ſtate 
of the bed and temperature of the weather, always admit- 
ing air more freely in mild and open weather, but parti- 
cularly fo hen it is ſunny and calm; and even in froſty 
weather, if ſun-ſhining days, and a good heat, do not 
fail giving air as above, for ſunny weather contributæs W 


exceedingly to the proſperity of theſe tender plants; and Wi: 


in default of which, they often prove unſucceſsful at this 
early ſeaſon: generally obſerving in giving air to proceed 
with caution from about eight, mine, ten, or eleven in 
the morning, according to the heat of the bed and tem- 


perature of the weather, as juſt above obſerved, opens 


ns 
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ing the lights but a little at firſt, increaſing it se- 
Erateiy by degrees, in the above-mentioned proportion, 

till the middle of the day, then decreaſe” it gradually till 
three or four o'clock, and then ſhut cloſe ; or, if the 
weather ſhould ſuddenly change cold, or from ſunny 
to cloudy, either ſhut the lights cloſer, or quite down, 
if but a moderate heat; or, if the heat and ſteam is 
rather conſiderable, tilt up one corner of the- lights 
or glaſſes half an inch, or an inch, to admit 2 fmall 


e current of air, to keep the ſteam in motion, and that it 
may evaporate more effectually at the opening without 
1eWcondenſing into drops of water, defending the open part 
„wich a mat, hung looſely down juſt to break off ſharp 


cold or winds, as before obſerved ; alſo give air occaſion- 
[ally of nights, if a good heat and confiderable ſteam, by 
raiſing the glaſs a little behind, hanging the end of a mat 
before the place, as above adviſed. e ee 

Continue every night to cover the glaſſes with mats, 
one, two, or three thick, according to the heat. ef the 
bed, and never permitting the ends to hang down low, 
for the reaſons before explained; obſerving generally to 
begin covering up towards ſun- ſet, unleſs in very ſharp 
weather, when it may be done a little ſooner in the even- 
ing, though the plants ſhould enjoy as much light as poſ- 
ſible, and continue uncovered longeſt in mild funny 
weather, arid take off the covering in the morning ſoon 
after fun-rifing, or, in ſunny mornings, uncover as foon 
as the ſun ſhines on the frames, to let the plants have all 
poſſible benefit thereof at this ſeaſon, 

Thus far being the principal management ef the 
in this ſtage of growth of the plants. 3 

Next, obſerve in the advanced growth of the plants 
that, as they at firſt advance with only two ſeed leaves or 
cotyledons, they afterwards, in their center, produce their 
proper leaves, commonly called rough leaves, firſt 
nd Wand then a ſecond, and in the boforn of the ſecond r 


- 


head, or but ſittle more, fhotild be cut or picked off witll 
mall jdint from which it 2 and this is called ſtop- 
2 | 


* = 


cd Wner, and the end of which, when the fize of à large pits 
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115 Weat is incloſed a ſmall bud the end of an advancing rum 


he point of a pin or needle, carefully, not to wound che 2 
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ping the plants at the firſt joint, a neceſſary operation, a 
it both promotes a ſtronger growth, and makes them pro. 
duce two or three lateral runners of a more fruitful na 
ture, that will ſhew fruit probably at the firſt or ſecond 
joint; but if they fail in this, it is proper alſo to ſto 
theſe ſecond runners, at the ſecond or third joints from 
the bottom, to obtain a farther ſupply of laterals, which 
generally ſeldom fail of being fruitful. 

However obſerve, that after having Ropped the plants 
at the firſt joint, as above, and they in n conſequence have, 
in a week or a fortnight's growth, acquired more ſtrength, 
and begun to puſh their ſecond runners, they are then 6 
an eligible ſize for planting or ridging out finally from 
the pots into the large hot-beds, as directed in the work 
of next month, which in the gardening phraſe is called, 
ridging out the plants. 

Though ſometimes in raiſing early cucumbers, two 
nurſery hot-beds are ſometimes employed therein, before 
they are finally ridged out, firſt raiſing the plants from 


ſeed in a ſmaller hot-bed, till a — or two old, then} 
being planted in pots, as already adviſed, are then re-| 


moved in their {aid pots to a ſecond and larger hot-bed, 
and plunged in the earth thereof, and there nurſed and 
2 a fortnight or three weeks, and then ridged out 

F _ the farther culture in ridging out finally into large 
hot- beds, to remain for fruiting and management therein, 
ſee Kitchen Garden of February and March, &c. 
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IJRUNING ſhould now be forwarded at all op- 
portunities both in wall- fruit trees, eſpaliers, and 
ſtanders; but wall and eſpalier trees particularly ſhould be 


well attended to, as all ſorts thereof require a general 


annual winter's pruning and regulation, both in the old 


and young wood, and which _y = ſucceſsfully _- 
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d any time this month, whenever the weather is favour- 
ble enough to admit of performing the operation. 
PEACHEs, NECTARINES, and apricot wall-trees ſhould 
have a general pruning and regulation, to-prune out the ſu- 
perabundant and ill- placed ſhoots of laſt 3 produc- 
ons, decayed and worn-out old wood, &c. leaving a 
plentiful ſupply of the well-placed ſhoots for next ſum- 
mer's bearers; for they all bear only on the young wood, 
and. one mode of pruning i applicable to all the three 


ſorts. 's 


In pruning theſe trees, previouſly unnait the principal 
branches and ſhoots, then obſerving as above intimated, 
that as theſe trees bear chiefly only on the young year-old 
ſhoots which were produced laſt ſummer, moſtly from the 
bearing woad of the fame year, numerous of the ſaid ſhoots 
having been then trained in, to chuſe from in the winter 
pruning, for ſucceſſional bearers next ſummer, and as 
probably there are many more than may be wanted, or 
that are well placed for this purpoſe, be careful now to 
felect a full fupply of all the beſt- placed, of middling 
ſtrength, riſing from the upper and under ſides of all the 
mother branches, and let the ſuperabundancy be pruned 
out cloſe to the old wood, whence they ariſe; alſo, all 
ill-placed, fore- right ſhoots, and ſmall weak twigs, as 
likewiſe any of remarkably luxuriant growth; leaving the 
ſupply of proper ſhoots in regular order in every part of 
the tree for training horizontally four or five inches 
aſunder; at the fame time, pruning out any decayed, worn- 
out, or old barren branches, not furniſhed with young 
bearing wood, together with part of the former year's 
bearing branches, to make room for training the ſuppl 

of young bearers with due regularity ; all of which in 
theie trees muſt be now more or leſs ſhortened, as you 
proceed in the pruning to encourage them more ffettu- 
ally to produce a ſucceſſional ſupply of lateral ſhoots 
from their lower eyes the enſuing ſummer for next year's 
bearing, for the ſame ſhoots both produce the fruit and 
the principal ſupply of bearing ſhoots ; obſerve, in ſhorten- 
ing them, to prune off about one third or a little more or 
leis: very ſtrong ſhoots leave longeſt, and weaker ones 
cut ſhorter; and as ſometimes ſmall ſhort fruit ſpurs ap- 
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pear on the two or three-year's branches, an inch or two 
in length, theſe ſhould be preſerved, for they bear well. 

According as the above trees are let each tree 
be directly nailed to the wall in the moſt regular order, 
with the branches horizontally, five or fix inches aſunder. 

PLUM and CHERRY TREESs, both againſt walls and 
trained in eſpaliers, may now have their general winter's 
pruning, to cut out the ſuperabundancies and ill-placed 
- thoots remaining of laſt ſummer, and caſual decayed and 
worn-out branches. 

Obſerving as theſe trees differ in their mode of bearing 
from the peaches and nectarines, &c. which bear prin- 
cipaly on the young wood, their method of pruning is 
fomewnat different: for as the plum and cherry trees 
bear chiefly on the ſeveral year's branches, from two 


or three, to many years old, upon ſhort fruit fpurs, an 


inch or two long, produced from the ſides of them, the 
fame branches muſt be retained for bearing from year 
to year, as long as they continue fruitful or furniſhed 
with the aboye-mentioned fruit- ſpurs, and in the fully 
trained trees, moſt of the young ſhoots muſt be cut out, 
except thoſe in vacancies, and in young trees under train- 
ing; though, as ſome fort of cherries bear abundantly 
on the year-old wood, fuch as the ſmall May cherry, 
and the morella, it is proper in theſe two forts particu- 
larly, to retain a general ſupply of the well-placed young 
ſhoots of Lft ſummer, to bear this year; and obſerve, 
both in the plum and cherry, to retain all the ſhoots and 
branches moſtly at full length, as ſhortening would pre- 
vent their forming fruit-ſpurs, but, inſtead thereof, pro- 
duce only ftrong wood ſhoots at the eyes where the 
faid ſpurs would have been moſtly produced. | 

- Therefore in winter pruning plum and c trees 
againſt walls and eipaliers, obſerving the above hints of 
their nature of bearing, examine the general branches, 
they commonly produce numerous young ſhoots every 
fumner, and a ſupply of the moſt regular of which hav- 
ing been then trained in to chuſe from at this pruning, 
ſee where any of theſe ſhoots are wanted, either in a 
Vacancy, or to ſupply the place of any decayed or worn- 
out bearer or naked barren wood, and preſerve ſome of the 
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| beft well-placed ones accordingly, alſo a leading one to the 
end of each branch, where room to extend them in length, 


and prune out, cloſe, all that are unneceſſary, with all 
forc-right and other ill- placed ſhoots, and aſe bf. warp : 
luxuriant growth, cutting them off cloſe, not leaving 
any ſtumps or eye theteof to ſhoot again; at the ſame 
time, if any caſual decayed, worn-out, or barren old 
bearer occur, prune them either intirely down to the 
bottom, or to ſome more fruitful branch or any young 
ſhoot properly fitaated to ſupply their place, carefully 
preſerving all the proper fruit-ſpurs that are of a bearing 
ate; __ cut out decayed ones, or ſuch that are oh 
— — too long advanced growth, 
"Th as ſoon as pruned, let the grnern) bee e 
all regularly nailed to the wall, or tied to the eſpalier, 
borizontally, ſwe or fix inches aſunder, all at their ſull 
length, as far as there is room within their limited ſpace. 
APPLE and PEAR TREES trained againſt walls and 
eſpaliers, forward in pruning at all convenient times, be- 

ing careful in this to keep in mind their mode of bearing, 
n order to prune and mail them accordingly, mand 

very materially to be regarded. 

theſe ſpecies of fruit trees od a 
varieties being of the ſpur-bearing kind, producing their 
fruit upon ſhort natural ſpurs, baif an inch, or an inch 
or two long, ariſing along the ſides, and at the ends of the 
branches — from three, four, or five, to many years 
old, and the ſame branches continuing many years fruit- 
ful in the above-faid ſpurs, they are to be accordingly re- 
tained, from year to year, for the main bearers; and there- 
fore the trees only want a renewal of young wood occaſion 
ally, according as any bearing branch aſſumes a barren, - 
al, according any bearing branch allumes a barren 
ſhoots to ſupply their places, where neceſſary; obſerving 
< Go on to ˙ a 
as they advance in length, increaſe in the- number of 
fruit-ſpurs to the very extremities, they muſt not there 
fore be ſhortened, but extend at their natural length, aa 
far as their allotted bounds. will admit. | 
Obſerving therefore as above, relative to the order of 
bearing and mode of * to be practiſed aan; 
| 4 
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and alſo as theſe trees produce annually numerous ſhoots 
in ſummer, from all the above-mentioned bearers and mo- 
ther branches, and as a large ſupply of the beſt well-placed 
thereof having probably been trained in the preceding 


ſupply the place of any caſual decayed or worn-out bearers, 
or to fill vacant places, either in old trees, or to form young 
ones that are now in training, and ſelect and preſerve 
2 proper ſupply of the beſt lateral or ſide ſhoots accord- 


to run them, cutting out all the reſt, quite cloſe to the 
mother wood ; and let any decaying or bad branch, or 
worn-out bearer be alſo pruned out, leaving young wood 
to ſupply the place either of the laſt year's young ſhoots, 
or ſome that have been previouſly in training, two or 
three years, from below, between the old branches, for it 
is eligible, occaſionally, to have ſome well-placed young 
ſhoots in training below, in any vacant ſpace, advancing 
to a bearing ſtate ready to ſupply any apparent Vacancy 
likely ſoon to happen. 

As ſoon as pruned, train the branches regularly to the 
wall and eſpalier horizontally at five or fix inches di- 
ſtance, tyingthem to the eſpalier rails, neatly with ofier 
twigs, and thoſe againſt walls ſhould be nailed with proper 
ſhreds and nails. 


require a general pruning, which however, we adviſe to 
be deferred till next month, or the beginning of March, 
for the reaſon there obſerved. 

- *Frerefore the only care of theſe trees at this time 15, to 
keep all the principal ſhoots cloſely nailed to the wall to 
protect them better from froſt, which, when ſevere, of- 
ten kills many of them, on account of their ſucculent 

nature: or in very ſevere froſty weather, it is eli- 
bla to protect ſome of the choice ſort, with mats nailed 
up againſt the branches; or, in default thereof, the 
branches might be unnailed, and bowed down to the 
earth, and covered with a good thickneſs of dry litter, re- 
moving all covering as ſoon as the weather is more tem- 
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fummer, examine where any are now wanted, either to i 


ingly, and a leading one to the general branches, if room 


Fic Trees being always trained as wall-trees, they | 
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GoosEBERRY-BUSHEsS ſhould now have the winter 


pruningy they bearing both on the young wood of a yeaF 


or two old, and upon branches of ſeveral years ſtanding» 
generally upon fmall ſpurs ariſing out of the ſides 
of the ſaid branches; ſo that the ſame. branches are 
to be retained as long as they continue fruitful, 
as above: and alſo retain occaſional ſucceſſional ſup- 
plies of young wood, more or leſs, annually in vacant 
places: keeping che general branches thin, fix or 
eight inches diſtance, and the heart, or middle of the 


Iirce generally kept open or hollow, to admit the ſun 
and air more freely in ſummer. | | 


Obſerving therefore, that as numerous young ſhoots are 
annually produced in ſummer from the general bearers 
ang old branches, they muſt now be moſtly all retrench- 
ed, except ſome well-placed ones, where wanted to ſupply 
v2Cancies, or the place of any worn-out or decayed old 
bearer, for it is eligible to leave ſome young ſhoats advanc- 
ing in vacant places, where any, to continue a ſucceſſional 
ſupply of proper bearing wood, leaving alſo a leader gene- 
rally to each branch, either naturally at the end thereof, on 
that would render the branches too long, ſhorten ſuch to 
any eligible lower ſhoot for a leader; and let all the ſhoots, 
not eligible as above, be now cut clean out, cloſe to 
the old wood, and let any decayed or barren old branch 
be cut out, either to the bottom or to ſome lower fruitful 
branch or young ſhoot, properly ſituated to ſupply their 
places, commonly leaving moſt of the proper thoots and 
branches at their full length, as ſhortening forces out a 
r:dundancy of uſeleſs wood next ſummer! ſo only prac- 
tiſe ſhortening where any branches advance too long, or 
rambling away irregularly, or of a low ſtraggling oz 
tending growth, reducing them to order by cutting them 
ſhorter, er pruned down to ſome eligible lower ſhoots, 
&c. arid leave the general branches, &c. remaining ſus 
or eight inches aſunder, and the middle of the trees 

ow: as before obſerved. + + - 

If any gooſeberries are trained againſt walls, to pro- 
duce early fruit, leave the branches four or five inches 
aluncer, and run them moſtly at full length, as far as 

CM ; the 
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the limits of the wall will permit. Clear away all ſuckers 
from the roots, and lateral ſhoots from the ſtem. 
CURRANT-BUSHEs ſhould alſo now be forwarded in 
the winter pruning ; they, like the gooſeberries, bear both 
on the young wood, and the ſeveral year's old branches, on 
natural ſpurs, or upon ſnags or ſtumps of former ſhortened 
ſhoots, ſo that the ſame branches ſhould be retained, and 
occaſionally renewed, when worn out or decayed, with 
eligible young ſhoots, advancing below and in vacaut 
ſpaces. | | 
Obſerve in winter pruning currants, that as they 
produce many ſhoots in ſummer, from the ſides of the 
bearers, great part of them muſt now be pruned cloſe 
to the branches, at the fame time, examine if any bearer 
is worn out, or decayed, to prune them out, and retain con- 
uguous lateral young {ſhoots in room of them; and cut 
out all the ſuperabundant lateral ſhoots not now wanted, 
retaining a leader to the general branches, either naturally 
at the end, or'in branches confiderably advanced, may be 
cut down to ſome lower ſhoot for a leader: and the reſerv- 
ed ſhoots mayeither be more or leſs ſhortened, if required 
to keep the buſhes to moderate heads, or left moſtly intire 
to have a larger extent of branches, and in which, only 
ſhoxtening long, top ſhoots, they will not produce fo much 
uicleſs wood in ſummer, as when the whole is conſiderably 
ſhortened: cut out all croſs placed branches, and thin others 
where too crouding, leaving the general bearers fix or eight 
inches aſunder, and the middle of the trees hollow; being 
careful to clear out all root ſuckers, and ſhoots from the 
lower part of the ſtem. 
Vines not pruned, {hould have that operation perform - 
ed the firſt opportunity. 
In vines, the laſt year's ſhoots being the only bearing 
wood for producing the immediate bearers next ſummer, 
à full ſupply of the ſtrongeſt and beſt- placed thereof muſt 
now be left in regular order on the mother branches, in all 
parts from the bottom to the extremity, every way of 
the vine, to be trained for bearers, about eight or ten 
inches diſtance, cutting out all the ſuperabundant, and all 
W-placed growths ; and alſo prune away a proportion- 
able part of the former bearers, and naked old branches, 
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advanced near to the top of the wall, not furniſhed, with. 
young wood, thereby making proper room to train the 
{ſuccetional bearers, pruning the old bearers, either cloſe. 
to whence they originate, or to ſome eligible young ſhoots, 
or lateral branch, furniſhed with ſuch a ſhoot to ſupply. 
the place of that cut away, generally making each — 
alſo terminate in a young — either placed naturally 
at the termination thereof, or, if mare convenient, prune, 
down the upper part of the branch to ſuch a ſhoot ; 
and let each retained ſhoot, be ſhortened to from three 
or four, to five or ſix buds or joints, in proportion te 
its ſtrength and ſituation, commonly leaving them longeſt 
in wide ſpaces, or towards the upper parts, where there 
is good ſcope to train the ſhoots, which they will produce 
the enſuing ſummer; obſerving in ſhortening to cut them 
about half an inch above an eye. e 
Then, as ſoon pruned, nail the general branches and 
ſhoots regularly, either horizontally, or more or leſs up- 
right, as the ſcope of walling will admit, at from eight or 
ten inches to a foot diſtance, to admit of good room to 
train the enſuing ſummer ſhoots, | Eats 
RASPBERRY-PLANTS require an annnal winter-prun- 
ing to cut out all the old wood, and the young ſho 
Theſe plants bear only on the young ſhoats. of la 
ſummer, and the ſame ſhoots never bear but once, and 
generally die in the following winter, a ſucceſſional fupply 
of young being produced from the ſame roots in the pre- 
ceding ſummer ; therefore you ſhould now prune away all 
the old ſtems that bore laſt ſeaſon, cutting them off cloſe - - - 
to the bottom : then of the 1 young ſhoots, ſelect - 
from them, five or ſix of the ſtrongeſt on each main ſtool, 
cut away all the reſt, and pull up all the ſtraggling ones 
between the rows, &c. and let the retained ſhoots be 
ſhortened by cutting off the weak bending part at top; 
and if the ſhoots are long, weak, and ſtraggle widely 
aſunder, may plait them together at top, and chey, w 
ſupport one another. When they are pruned,” cleag 
away the cuttings, &c. and dig- the ground between 
the plants, diſplacing all tha roots of ſtraggling ſhoots, 
Plant raſpberries where N chooſe open 9 f 
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and procure a quantity of ſtrong young ſuckers from 
any old plantation in good perfection; prune their tops, 


and any long ſtraggling roots, and having manured and 5 
digged an open ſpace of ground, plant them in rows a Neffe 
yard and a half afunder, and a yard diſtance in each {Wjurf 
row; they will bear plentifully next ſummer. , P 

STANDARD FRUir-TRrks, in the garden and or- Way: 


Chard, &c. ſhould be pruned where neceſſary; if the heads E 
of any are too 'crouded with branches, prune out the ran 
moſt irregular, and if any afiume a diforderly growth, ei- Wrics 
cher in croſs placed branches, or ſuch as ramble irregular Wi tic 
from all the others, let them be pruned to regular or- Wc: 


der, and cut out any rampant upright ſhoots that caſu- Hand 


ally riſe in any part. Likewiſe, if any of theſe trees BM nur 
are overrun with moſs, clear the branches by ſcraping | 


it off with ſome convenient inſtrument. ma 

PREPARE FOR PLANTING, by digging ſuch borders, qui 
al other ground, where either wall or eſpalier trees are Wl tit) 
intended. tw. 


Planting fruit- trees may now be performed in open wea- cui 
ther ; if for wall-trees, or eſpalters, it is of advantage Wi ro: 
to manure the borders, if the foil is poor, by application Wl tio 
of rotten dung, or an augmentation of freſh loamy earth, 
or other good ſoil and rotten dung together, either to br 
the whole borders and trenched in one fpade deep, or on 
only to the place where the trees are to be brow, obo be 
alſo to ftandard fruit-t-ees, where poor ground, the aſſiſt- oc 
ance of freſh compoſt as above, will prove very bene- yo 
cial. all 
Allot the different forts of trees proper ſituations in 
and due diſtance; the peach, nectarines, and apricots, ro 
plant moſtly on fouth walls, and fome on weſt and eaft 
aſpects for late fruit, planted fifteen or eighteen feet apart. 20 
Cherries and plums plant both on ſouth and other walls, th 
and in eſpaliers the ſame diſtance as the peaches, Kc. in 
Apples and pears for walls and eſpaliers, plant eighteen or th 
twenty feet, and all full ſtandards planted from RN 0 
five to thirty or forty feet diſtance. te 
Surrokr NEW PLANTED ſtandard fruit- trees with one fr 


vr two tall Rout ſtakes to each tree, tying the ſtem thereto, as 
| to 
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» keep them from blowing down, or being diſturbed 
r the winds, | eee 992, IR 
" PROTECT THE RooTs of new planted trees from the 
effects of ſevere froſts, by laying litter or mulch on the 
ſurface of the ground. 1 
PRoPAGATE FRUIT-T REES by fuckers, cuttings, and 
layers, in open weather. N 1 | 
By ſuckers from the roots may raiſe gooſeberries, cur- 
@ rants, filberts, figs, codlins, quinces, raſpberries, berber- 
ries, and hazel nut in all its varieties; generally digging up 
the ſuckers when a year or two old, with as good roots to 
each as poſtble, trim any broken or ſtraggling roots, 
and weak bending tops, then plant them with a dibble in 
nurſery-rows to acquire proper ſize and ftrength. 
By cuttings of the ſhoots of laſt ſummer's productions 
may now propagate currants, gooſeberries, codlins, 
quinces, vines, mulberries, &c. cutting off a quan- 
tity of the robuſt young ſhoots, from ſix, eight, or ten, to 
twelve or - fifteen inches long, according as they o- 
cur, and plant them in a ſhady border: they wilt be well 
rooted in one year, then tranſplanted into an open fitua- 
tion. 
By layers of the laſt ſummer ſhoots and two years 
branches, laid down in the earth, as they remain growing 
on the mother plant, may raiſe figs, filberts, vines, mul- 
berries, quinces, codlins and other apples, medlars, and 
occaſionally gooſeberries and currants ; take the lower 
young wood, bend down the branches to the ground, lay 
all the young ſhoots, pegging them down three or four 
inches deep in the earth, with the tops out, they will be 
rooted fit for tranſplanting by next Michaelmas. | 
In each of the above methods of propagation, obſerve, 
according as the young trees advance in growth, to train 
them for the purpoſes intended, either as {tandards, train- 
ing them to a ſingle ſtem, fix feet for full ſtandard trees, 
three or four feet for half ſtandards, and for common 
wall-trecs, train them with ſhort ſtems, from fix or ei ght, 
to ten or twelve inches; or for half - ſtandard Wall- trees, 
from three to five or ſix feet ſtems; and the buth kinds, 
a5 gooleberries, &c, let them be trained with ſ ems only 


ten 
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ten or twelve inches high; then, at the above heights, 
let the whole branch out freely, and form full heads. 

ForcixG of FruiT-FREEs in hot walls, vineries, 
peach-houſes, and other forcing departments for early fruit, 
may be commenced the latter end of this month, ſuch as 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, cherries, grapes, figs, plums, 
gooſeberies, currants, raſpberries, &c. 

The trees for the above purpoſe being previouſly train- 
ed in the nurſery to a bearing ſtate, and ſhould have been 
planted laſt autumn, or before in the borders within the for- 
eing- frame, both againſt the back wall, and next the front 
glaſſes; pruned according to their kind, and the branches 
trained to a trellis of poles, &c. or ſome planted in de- 
tached half-ſtandzrds in the middle ſpace ; alſo ſome 
having been planted in pots may now be removed therein, 
in their ſaid pots. 

That in preparing for forcing, firſt put on all the 
glaſſes cloſe, a week or two, or more, before you begin 
to force with heat, and towards the latter end of the 
month begin to make moderate fires every evening, or 
in thoſe forcing departments furniſhed with a bark- 
pit, may firſt make a hot-bed therein, either of tanner's 
bark, or horſe dung with a foot of tan at top, or with hot 
dung at bottom half a yard thick, and the upper part with 
bark, and in a week or fortnight after make the fires mo- 
derately every evening, about four or five o'clock, till ten 
at night. 

In the above departments may alſo place pots of ſcar- 
let and alpine ſtrawberries, plunged in the bark · bed, &c. 
if any, or, if none, place them near the front glaſſes. 
See February. 

STRAWBERRY-PLANTS in pots may now be placed in 
hot - beds, defended with frames and glaſſes, the latter end 
of this month; alſo in hot-houſes the beginning or any 
8 month, to force for early fruit in March and 

pril. | 

For this purpoſe, a quantity of two years cld plants that 
are of à bearing tate, ſnould have becn planted in pots 
(2458s or 32'S) in autumn, but if omitted then, do it now in 
open weather, removing them with good balls into the 
pots, and then making a hot- bed of freſh horſe dung, to- 


wards 
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wards the latter end of the month, three ſeet and a half 
high, for one or more three- light garden frames, and lay 
therein three or four inches of earth, then plunge the pots 
cloſe together, filling up all the vacant ſpaces between them 
with the earth to the rims, and put on the glaſs cloſe till 
the heat riſes, then tilt the lights behind to paſs off the 
ſteam, and when the plants - ſigns of growth, admit 
more air in proportion every day in temperate weather; 
cover the glafles moderately of nights and give light wa- 


tering occalionally, but not over their tops when in flower 


or bloſſom. ; 

Keep up the heat, &c. by applying firſt ſome long litter 
round the ſides of the bed, afterwards, when the heat is 
decayed add a lining of freſh horſe-dung. 

And may place ſome pots of ſtrawberry-plants into 
the hot-houle, the beginning of the month, which gene- 
rally will be more ſucceſsful, and attended with much 
leſs trouble than thoſe in the hot-bed. 


—_ — 


4 — 


PLEASURE- GROUND, FLOWER-GARDEN, 
AND SHRUBBERY. 


FANUARY. 


ROTECT the more curious and tender flower plants 
from froſt and great ſnow, particularly the following 


forts. 

The auriculas and carnation plants, in pots, may be 
be placed in a garden frame, or under arches of hoops 
or rods in a ſunny ſituation ; and in hard froſt, or ſno 
weather may be defended with the glaſſes of the frame, 
or mats drawn over the arches, | 8 

Alſo the fine hyacinths, tulips, us-narciſſus, 
anemones, ranunculus, and other curious bulbs, ſhould 
have protection as above, or the beds defended, in very 
rigorous froſts, with a covering of long dry litter. | 

Likewiſe, double wall-flowers, double ſweet - williams, 
with ſtock gilli- flowers, roſe campion, ſcarlet lychnis, a 
ether choice double flowering perennials in pots, _oy_ 
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be removed under ſome place of ſhelter in ſevere froſty 
weather, 

Seedling flower- plants of the more delicate and curi- 
ous kinds, ſhould alſo have protection in rigorous wea- 
ther, with mats or frames, &c. as above. 

Box DpERS and Beos for planting bulbo!;s and fibrous 
rooted flowers ſhould now be digged, in open weather, 
ready for planting the firſt favourable mild weather, 
- BuLBous and TuskROUS F LOWER-ROOTS, now 
out of the ground, ſhould be -planted in the firſt ſet- 


tied, mild, dry weather, in beds and borders, otherwiſe, 


if kept too long out of the ground, they will not flower 


well, and ſome, not t at all this year, ſuch as hyacinths, tu- 
lips, jonquils, crown imperial, bulbous iris, narciſſes, &c. 
obſerviag, if to be planted in diſtinct beds, ſet them in 
rows, 6 or 8 inches aſunder, the fame diſtance i in the rows, 
and three inches deep: and in the borders in aſſemblage 
with other flowers, diſpoſe them ſome near the front, 
others, towards the middle of the border, and if planted 
three or four roots together in ſmall patches, they will 
ſhew their flowers to greater advantage. 

Crocuses alſo ſhould be planted along the edge, wy 
toward the middle of the borders adjoining the - walks, 
generally planting them in little clumps off four or five 
roots together; allowing two or three feet between the 
patches, and plant them two or three inches deep. 

SNOW DRoPs likewiſe plant early in te month, in 
open weather, along the edges of beds or borders, in little 
patches, as adviſed for the crocuſes, two inches deep. 

AXEMONES and RANUNCULUSES plant i very mild 
open weather, in a dry ſituation for a late ſpring- bloom, 
either planted in beds by them ſelves, each fort ſeparate, 
in rows, ſix or eight inches diſtance, and two or three 
inches deep, or in borders in aſſemblage with other 
flowers, in patches of four or five roots in each; the 
patches one, two, or three yards diſtance. 

WINTER ACONITES plant as carly i in the month as 


poſſible, in open rag cok placing them along the front, 


or edges of borders, 
Where * Gee bulbous, or tuberous-rooted flow - 
ers is required, either to be tranſplanted from cre bed or 
border 
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border to another, or obliged to remove them out of the 
ground on any occaſion, when they are in a growing ſtate, 
S ſhould carefully plant them again as foon as E 
otherwiſe they will not flower the ſame year. 
Plant bulbous roots alſo in flower-glaſſes of water, * | 
n pots or boxes of earth or ſand to flower in the apart- 
— of an houſe, ſuch as hyacinths, early tulips, narciſ- 
ſus, jonquils, crocuſes, &c. if you uſe glaſſes, fill them 
with foft water, which ſhould be 1 with freſh, 
once a week or fortnight : place them in the windows, 
or chimney pieces, to remain for flowering ; and, if 
or boxes, fill them with earth or ſand, plant the pang 
therein, an inch over their top, and give ogcafional wa- 
tering when they have taken — root. | 

Likewiſe place ſome g and pots of flower-roots | 
and plants in a hot-houſe or hot-bed to forward them to 
an early bloom if required: | 

F18R0Us-Ro0oOTED Perennials and Biennials of the 
hardy kinds may now be planted in open moderate weather, 
ſuch as campanulas, golden rod, everlaſting pea, peren- 
nial afters, everlaſting ſun-flowers, and various other hardy 
kinds; all of which may be planted in beds, borders and 
ſhrubbery compartments ; and as theſe fibrous-rooted 
plants may moſtly be tranſplanted with a ball of earth to 
their roots, they will hardly feel their removal. See Feb- 
ruary and March. 

PRUxE FLOWERING SHRUBS, where the ſhoots ad 
branches of any aſſume a very 1 growth, perform- 
Ing it with a knife, reducing the rambling, irregular 
growing ſhoots within due bounds, cutting away long and: 
low ſtragglers, and regulate any other unſeemly growth, 
and prune out decayed wood. 

Dis the ſhrubbery clumps where the ſhrubs ſtand fo 
wide as not to cover the ground, 

Ss Alſo dig lower-beds, borders, and other 3 
in open weather, ready for the nnn of ee trees, 
and thrubs, &c. 

PLANT FLOWERING SHRUBs, in open weather, in 
ſhrubberries, or where intended, ſuch as ptivet, laburd 
nums, roſes, honey-ſuckles, lilacs, ſpiræas, hypericum- 

frutex, 
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frutex, althæa - frutex, bladder- ſenna, guelder-roſe, meze- 
reons, Perſian lilac, and any other hardy deciduous kinds, 


EvERGREENsS of the hardy kinds may alſo be non 
planted in mild weather,  fuch as box, evergreen-privet, hat- 
_ alaternus, phillyrea, lauruftinus, &c and if they can beW;onq 
conveniently — with moderate balls of earth about Wo ill; 
their roots, the planting will prove more ſucceſsful. frut« 
Box EpGixGs may now be planted, in open weather, prop 
r 
frm, make it up even and ſmooth at top by line; ani and 
then with your ſpade, cut out a ſmall trench, cloſe along 1 
— of the line, next the walk, and making the line and 
ſide upright, turning out the earth towards the walk or al- ¶ thic 
ley, 2nd being furn bed with ſome dwarf, buſhy box, well ¶ and 
rooted, divide it into ſmaller flips with roots to cach, trim ſhry 
the long root part, and the top even, and plant it in the not. 
trench againſt the upright ſide, cloſe together, to form at ten 
once a full edging, with the top not above an inch above Wl thre 
— aatLeFo-brady turning the earth Wl (pac 
IN Pens, within an inch of the top, Wl be « 
and tread it down lim: 
THrrIrT EpGixGs may alſo now be planted, either in WW ſom 
the manner directed above for the box, or plant them Wl 6fte 
by dibble, ſetting the plants ſo cloſe as to touch one ope 
| forming at once a cloſe edging, or in default of E 
plenty as ſets, plant them three inches diſtance; they wil Wl ten: 
meet in a year's growth. dec 
Grass W ALKs and lawns frequently pole with a long in 
pliant afhen pole, in dry open weather, to ſcatter the earthy Wl ma 
worm caſts, . roll them with a wooden roller, to ] 
which the worm caſt will adhere, and thereby make the fou 
ſurface clean, ſmooth, and firm. in 
Make or mend graſs walks and lawns, where neceſfary, for 
with new graſs-turf cut from any common, waſte, or Wl po{ 
paſture, where the graſs is cloſe, ſhort and fine, cutting the Wl tee 
warts a foot wide, a yard long, and an inch thick, rolling : 
them up clofe, one and one as cut, for the convenience Wh ag: 
of carriage and-laying ; make the ground even and | 
firm; and lay the turf evenly, unrolling them as laid fuc 
down, making them join cloſcly edge to edge, then with I ba- 


broad Wi 
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broad flat wooden beaters, beat them furmly down, and 
roll them well with a large heavy roller. | 

Pots of FLOWERS and ſhrubs, may be placed in a | 
hat-houſe for early Aowering, as dwarf tulips, hyacunths, 7 
jonquils, and — bulbs; alſo pinks, carnations, ſtock 
gilli-Howers, polyanthuſes, wall-flowers, roſes, hypericum- 
frutex, lilacs, Perſian- lilac, fyringas, &c. and giving chem 
proper ſupply of water. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTATIONS of any hardy trees 
and ſhrubs may now be made. 

Theſe plantations may be formed, both of n 
and foreſt trees, flowering ſhrubs, e. ſome planted in 
thickets, others in open plantations, or in clumps, groups 
and groves: that, to form thickets, the trees and 
ſhrubs may be planted only four or five feet aſunder, 
not in a row, but promiſcuous: the open plantations from 
ten to fifteen feet or more; clumps, or groups may be from 
three to ſeyeral trees together, and generally diſpoſed in 
ſpacious open ſpaces of graſs ground; and groves ſhould 
be of the ſtatelieſt growing foreſt trees and others, as elm, 
hos cheſnut, urch — poplars interſperſed alſo with 

ſome lofty growing evergreen, all planted in rows, from 
afteen to twenty or thirty feet aſunder, to form cloſe or 
open groves, and generally planted on graſs ground. 

ForesT-TREE PLANTATIONS for timber where in- 
tended, may now be proceeded in, as moſt ſorts of hardy 
deciduous foreſt trees may be ſucceſsfully tranſplanted 
in open weather, ſuch as elm, oak, aſh, beech, birch, 
maples, poplars, alder, cheſnuts, walnut, willow, planes, &c. 

Having, for this purpoſe, young trees, from three to 
four, or = to ſix feet ſtature, and may be planted, either 
in cloſe rows, four, five, or ſux feet aſunder, to allow 
for thinning by degrees, for poles and other ſmall pur- 
poles, 2 at once in wide rows, from ten to fifs 
teen or twenty feet aſunder. 

The ground for theſe plantations ſhould be fenced 
againft the inroads of cattle till the trees are grown large. 

HEDGEs of the deciduous kinds may now be planted 
ſucceſsfully in open weather in gardens and fields, ſuch as 
8 hawthorn, hornbeam, blackthorn, beech, elder, alder, 
willow, poplar, berberry, &c. 
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Procure young ſets of one, two, or three years old, ori 
ſome by cuttings, ſuch as willow, poplar, elder, &c. either 
in ſmall-cuttings, or in large truncheons, plant the ſets 
either in a ſingle row for common hedges, or double 
rows for ſtrong outward fences, fix inches aſunder in the 
row; and, if double, let the rows be the fame diſtance, Hin r 
obſerving, outward hedges may be planted either in the Who! © 
ſides or top of a bank, formed with a ditch outward. L 
Plaſh ald hedges grown tall, and naked at bottom, re“ 
which is effected by cutting the lower part of the ftems ir. 
half way through, leaving ſome intire for uprights, like Mclea 

ſtakes, cutting the tops off, fo lay the gaſhed branches P 
down regularly between the uprights, ſo as to thicken WF”) 
the bottom eff-ctually. ER 

- PROPAGATE TREESs and SHRUBS by layers, cuttings tec 
and fuckers, viz. By layers of the lower pliable young fon 
ſhoots and branches near the ground, layed three or four Wl £! 
inches deep in the earth, with the tops a few inches out, Wh 
will be rooted in one year. | gle: 
By cuttings of the young ſhoots; cut off about from fix or. 
or eight to ten or twelve inches long, and planted by leſs 
dibble in a ſhady border, they will be well rooted in one 
year, and by which numerous hardy trees and ſhrubs WF '*" 
may be raiſed. 

Ey ſuckers riſing from the root may propagate all eſp 
forts of trees and ſhrubs, furniſhed therewith, taking them Wt '*© 


up with roots, and plant them in nurſery lines for training. " 
| 1 By 

2 * 4 W. 
NURSERY GROUND, | 4 
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| IR mer and ſowing, in this and the two follow- 
ing months, ſhould now be prepared for, by dunging, th 
digging,” and trenching at proper opportunities. * 
DUNG, where neceſſary, for any poor or much ex- 0 
hauſted ground ſhould now be wheeled in, at all conve- 1 
nient opportunities of froſty and dry weather, ready for " 
digging or trenching in any time this and the following Wi 7 
month, | | £5254 
| Di 
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Di and trench in open weather in vacant compart- 
ents of ground, ready for ſowing and planting in Fe- 
bruary and March, and where dung has been applied, 
dig it in one full ſpade deep at leaſt, and, if the ground is 
ſtrong or wet, or of a ſtubborn nature, let it be digged up 
in rough ridges, to mellow by the weather for a month 
or two EE LEE Eds S 
Likewiſe dig between the nurſery rows of young trees, 
previoufly pruning any that may require it, as below ob- 
ſerving in digging, to turn all weeds on the ſurface, 
clean tothe bottom? 34 2H 37 993 4730 IRR 
PRUNE YouxG TREESs and SHRUBS, where neceſſa- 
ry, according to the following directions. 
In mis operation of pruning, let the ſtems of foreſt 
trees and others be cleared ſrom ſtrong lateral ſhoots ; and 
flowering ſhrubs of a rude growth, prune to ſome re- 
gular order, by ſhortening or cutting quite out, as re- 
quired, rambling or ill growing ſhoots; and low ſtrag- 
glers, and generally trimming them to a fingle ſtem, leſs 
or more, according to their growth, from half a foot or 
leſs, to one or two feet, and leave a full head. * 
Alſo prune fruit trees now under training, cutting out 
irregular and fuperabundant ſhoots to promote the regular 
ſhape of the head, for the purpoſe intended, either as wall 
eſpaliers or ſtandard trees, but when a farther ſupply of 
wood 15 requiſite to give the head its proper ſhape, ſhorten 
{trong contiguous ſhoots to a few eyes, to promote a la- 
teral increaſe the enſuing ſummer, and let ſuch of the 
wall trees as are planted againſt walls, reed hedges, rails, 
and ſtakes, - &c. have their ſhoots and branches faſtened 
thereto, horizontally, five or ſix inches aſunder, and thoſe 
deſigned for efpaliers may be trained to ſtakes placed in 
the nurſery lines. | * * ee 
TRANSPLANTING may now be performed in open wea- 
ther, among all the hardy deciduous flowering ſhrubs, foreſt 
and ornamental trees, fruit trees, &c. where any require 
planting in wider rows, being careful in this operation to 
take them up with all poſſible roots intire, plant them in 
rows, two feet and a half, or a yard aſunder; and half a 
yard di ſtance in the rows. M44 
Likewiſe fruit-tree ſtocks for grafting and budding 
| upon, 
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upon, may now be planted out into the quarters, to re- 
main for training fit for thoſe operations, ſetting them in 

rows, two and a half, or three feet aſunder, by half a 


yard in the row. R 
SEEDLING and other young trees and ſhrubs of the more {Win I 
tender kinds ſhould have ſome protection in hard froſt, N may 
more particularly ſome of the ever-green tribe, fuch as Wto h 


the arbutus, "cedar of Lebanon, the magnolias, tea tree, Npoſſi 
and the more tender ſeedling pine tree, and fir plants, ¶ ſhoo 
and the like: thoſe which are in pots or boxes, move under 1 
a frame, &c. or, if in beds, defend them with mats ſup-tanc 
ported on hoop arches. thei 
PROPAGATE TI REEs and SHRUBs by layers, cuttings, Wr0! 
and fuckers, in open weather, by each of which methods ball 
many forts may be raiſed, viz. bas 
By layers of the young ſhoots and branches, nume- Wu?" 
rous forts of trees and ſhrubs may be propagated ; per- 
form it in open weather, chooſing the young wood of 
only a year or two old, ſituated near the ground, or fo as 
the branches can be bowed down thereto; lay all the 
young ſhoots in the ground as they remain attached to the 
mother plant, making cavities in the earth, faſtening 
down the branches therein, three or four inches deep 
with hooked pegs, lay all the young ſhoots on each, and 
earth them over, leaving the tops out of the earth a Wl ** 
few inches; that, in order to facilitate their rooting, mt 
each layer may be previouſly or ſlit, on the under dle 
ſide, the ſlit part kept open and Iayed in the earth, as above; Au. 
they will be rooted for tranſplanting next October or No- | 
vember. A day 
By cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, plant- the 
ed any time this month, in open weather, many trees ſm 
and ſhrubs may alſo be raiſed, ſuch as. poplar, planes, * 
alder, honeyfuckles, currants, gooſeberries, &c. cutting Wt * 
oft a quantity of ſtrong young ſhoots, from ſix to eight, ſur 
or ten to twelve inches long, and dibble them in rows in Wt (© 
2 ſhady border, &c, inſerted h-If way into the earth, they Ml *- 
will be rooted by next Autumn. 7 
And by ſuckers from the roots, many trees afford them Mt © © 


pl 


entifully for propagation, ſuch as roſes, lilacs, gooſe- mY 
currants, and many others; they may now be 
* dug 
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ug up with roots to each, and plante in nurſery rows, 
half a yard or two feet aſunder, they will form good 
plants in a year or two. ect 
S REMOVING ot any fort of ſhrubs and trees for planting 
in ſhrubberies, and all other plantations, alſo fruit trees, 
may be performed in open mild weather, being careful 
to have them taken up with as good a ſpread of roots as 
poſſible ; trim of any broken parts, or any ſtraggling 
ſhoots of the ſtem and head. | 

That when any young trees are to be ſent to a dif. 
tance, tie them up properly in bundles, with ſtraw about 
their roots, and the more curious ſorts ſhouldalſo be matted 
round from top to bottom, or any that are taken up, with 
balls of earth about their roots, ſhould be placed in 
baſkets and properly matted ; and when ſent, place them 
upright in the cart or waggon, &c. | 
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REEN-HOUSE plants muſt now be well protected 

in froſty weather, by keeping all the windows cloſe 
at ſuch times, and in mild weather muſt have free air ad- 
mitted by opening the windows leſs or more in the mid- 
dle of the day, and water will alſo be occaſionally re 
quired. | ; 

In froſty weather, keep the windows ſhut night and 
day, except in the middle of calm ſun-ſhining days, when 
they may be opened two or three hours or more, but if 
ſharp and cloudy, keep all cloſe, and in very ſevere froſty 
weather, add alſo ſhutters if any, on nights, or nail up 


fun, may be continued a days occaſionally; likewiſe, in 
very great froſts, moderate fees will be of great advan- 
tage, alſo in fozgy, damp weather, and in a great thaw, af- 
ter ſevere froſt, gentle fires will be exceeding beneficial to 

expel the damps, making the fires moderately in a morn- 
ing or evening, either in the flue furnace, if the houſe is 


mats, which alſo, in exceeding rigorous weather, and no 


furniſhed 
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furniſhed with flues, or in a buzaglo ſtove, or othelif 
utenſil. 

Freſh air admit in all calm mild days, by openim 
ſome of the ſaſhes leſs or more, from about 9, 10, or 1 
o'clock till 2, 3, or 4 in the afternoon, obſerving to al. 
mit 2ir more freely in ſunny, than in cloudy weather; 
and if the weather changes ſuddenly very cold, ſhut aff 
cloſe in due time; and in very foggy, exceſſive wet «fl 
windy weather, ſeldom open the windows, and never af 
all when a ſharp cutting air, 


Water will ſometimes be neceſſary to the woody plants, ] 
particularly the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c. alſo b 
the herbaceous perennials occaſionally, giving the wate ©2 
once a-week, or fortnight, as you ſhall fee occaſion, 21.8 r 
ways very moderately at this ſeaſon, juſt to keep th m 
earth very moderately moiſt, as much moiſture, as well <*" 
as being kept too dry, would cauſe the plants to ſhe( ful 
all their leaves; give very little water to any of the ſuc. a N 
culent plants, ſuch as aloes, craſſulas, emphorbiums, ab] 
ſedums, meſembryanthemums, indian figs, &c. in 

Decayed leaves always carefully pick off, as ſoon 2 ho 
they appear, and ſuffer none that fall upon the floor, Pe. 


on the pots, to remain. 
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BE careful to ſupport a conſtant, regular degree of 
heat in the hot-houſe, at this ſeaſon, by the appli- 
cation of fire, and bark hot-beds, | 

Fix Es muſt be made every evening, at this ſeaſon, 
about ſun- ſet till bed- time, to warm the flues ſufficiently, 
to furniſh a proper internal heat all night.: alſo in cold, 
or raw, foggy weather, and when froſt prevails, make 
moderate fires in the morning; and in ſevere froſts, &c. 
continue fires moderately alſo all day long, being care- 
ful never to make the fires too violent, not more than to keep 
a moderate degree of heat within the hot-houſe, agree- 
able to the directions marked on the thermometer, which 
in particular at this ſeaſon ſhould be kept in every hot- 
houſe as a more certain guide in ſupporting a proper tem- 
perature of fire heat. 3 4 

The BaRx-BED heat ſhould alſo now be well kept up, 
both as effeQtual in warming the internal air, and for 
the particular benefit of the pine apple plants, and others 
of the more tender exotics, that require to be continually 
Pages in the bark-bed, to have the advantage of à 
moiſt growing heat about their roots. 

Therefore, examine the ſtate of the bark · bed: if the heat 
is much decayed, take up all the pots, and fork up the bark 
to the bottom, and directly replunge the pots; the bark 
will thus acquire a freſh fermentation, and more lively 
heat, which will both encourage the pine plants plunged 
therein, now beginning to ſhew their infant fruit in the 
center, and will alſo help to ſupport a more beneficial 
warmth in the internal air, for the advantage of the plants 
in general in this department. | | 

Water will be required to moſt of the plants in t 
hot-houſe, both the pines and other exotics plungedin t 
© bark-bed, and to all the other plants occaſionally, about 
once a week in moderation, juſt to keep the earth mo- 
derately moiſt ; the ſucculent plants ſhouid only have 

D a little 


open; but be ſure to ſhut them cloſe, if it turns cloudy, 
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a little now and then, when the earth appears very dry : 
generally. have pond or river water for watering ; and 
if kept 11 a tub all night in the hot-houſe, it would be 
the better. 

Air may ſometimes be admitted in fine, calm, ſunny 
days, in moderate weather, from ten or cleven to one 
or two o'clock, by ſliding ſome of the front glaſſes a little 


or a ſharp air, and at any rate, always ſhut the glaſſes 
cloſe in due time towards the afternoon. 

Clean the leaves of any of the hot-houſe plants that 
are foul with a ſpunge, or ſometimes by watering over 
their tops in a ſunny day. Decaycd leaves ſhould be 
conſtantly taken off whenever they appear. 

Inſects ſometimes attack the pines and other plants of 
this department: carefully clear them off, by waſhing 
the leaves that admit of 1t with a wet fponge, or ſtrew 
tobacco duſt over them, or ſometimes fumigate them 
with tobacco ſmoałk out of fumigating bellows ; or oc- 
caſionally apply the inſet powder, &c. which is frequently 
advertiſed and recommended for this purpoſe. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS in pots may now be placed 
in the hot-houſe, to forward them to early fruit, next 
month, and March, giving neceflary waterings. 

K1pntey Beans may now be planted in pots, or 
boxes of rich, light earth, and placed in the hot-houſe, 
They will produce early beans in March and April. 

CUCUMBER SEED may now be ſowed in pots or boxes 
of light dry earth, or young plants planted, and placed 
near the top of ſloping glaſſes toward the back part there- 
of, upon ſhelves or other ſupport. They will furniſh 
fruit in February and March, &c. giving frequent wa- 
terings. | 

BurLsous FLowtx-RooTs may now be planted, or 
placed in water-glailes, or in pots, or boxes of light 
mould, and placed into the hot-houſe: they will 
blow early with but little trouble; ſuch as hyacinths, 
early dwarf tulips, polyanthus- narciſſus, jonquils, &c. 
alſo ranunculus, and anemones, or any other ſpring- 
blowing, bulbous, and tuberous rooted flowers for an 
early blcom. | 


Fimrous- 
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FisRous-RooTED PERENNIAL FLOWERS, in pots, 
may alſo now be placed in the hot-houſe, for early 
flowerings; as pinks, carnations, ſweet-williams, poly- 
anthus, auriculas, double ſtock gilly-flowers, wall-flowers, 
and any other defirable kinds, T hey will flower early in 
perfection. 
FLOWERING SHRUEs, likewiſe, ſuch as roſes, Perſian 
lilacs, hypericum-frutex, ſyringa, guelder-roſe, ciſtus, 
and any other ſhrubs of a moderate growth, being in 
pots, may be placed in the hot-houſe for early flowering. 
SMALL SALLADING, ſowed in pots or boxes, alſo 
pots with mint- roots, &c. may be placed in the hot- 
houſe, They will grow ſoon to early perfection. 
Vines, being planted on the outfide of the front of 
the hot-houſe, and the ſtems conducting each through a 
{mall hole above, into the hot houſe, and train the branches 


grapes in May, and June, &c. or thoſe that do not 
ripen freely in the open air, in this country, will, by 
this aſſiſtance, ripen in the greateſt perfection. 


Re — 
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OT-WALLS, vineries, peach, and cherry- houſes, 
and other forcing departments, deſigned for forc- 
ing fruit trees, ſtrawberries, &c. to early bearing, by 
fire, or bark-bed heat, or both, or by hot dung, ſhould 
now be prepared, ready to begin forcing towards the 
latter end of this, or beginning of next month, ſo as to 
have ripe cherries in April; peaches, apricots, necta - 
rines, gs, grapes, &c. in May and June; ſtrawberries, 
roſes, &c. in March and April. 
Having, for this purpoſe, provided a ſupply of young 
fruit trees of the proper ſorts for forcing, as cherries, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, figs, grape- vines, 
&c. all previouſly trained in the full ground, till they 
are four or five years old, or till arrived to a tolerable 


bearing ſtate, and having been planted in the borders 


within the forcing departments laſt autumn, or a year 
or more before, ſo as to have taken good root; but. 


up under the floping glaſſes, they will produce early 
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if before omitted, ſome may be planted now; though Wi . 
unleſs tranſplanted with balls of earth about their roots, b 
ſo as to receive but very little check from their removal, h 
they will not be ſo eligible to force this year; however, b 
any that have been planted in pots long enough to be 
well rooted, may now be placed in the above department, 8 
for forcing the ſame ſeaſon; obſerving generally to have 0 
ſome planted as wall or eſpalier trees fully into the bor- * 
ders, in a row, both near the back wall, and next the n 
front glaſſes, and being pruned as directed for the dif- 2. 
ferent ſorts in the fruit garden, and a trellis-work of poles, tc 
&c, erected within fix inches of the wall, &c, or back n 
flue, train the branches thereto, in the order of wall w 
trees, and the vines may alſo be conducted up under the F 
ſloping glaſſes; and in the middle ſpace, if not occu- m 
pied by a bark- bed, may alſo plant half ſtandard cher- tl 
Ties, &c. with moderate heads, or the branches, if too al 
long, may be reduced with your knife: alſo may intro- ol 
duce pots of currants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, like wiſe p. 
roſes, pinks, and any other deſirable flowering plants. th 
Thus far obſerved, then preparatory to forcing, let ſc 
all the glaſſes of the reſpective forcing houſes be put on ſt: 
the beginning of the month, if not done before, to pre- ri 
are the trees the better for forcing, when the heat is be 
applied for that purpoſe. | : | in 
Then about the latter end of the month, or be- m 
ginning of next, begin to make gentle fires in the Wi. pe 
evening, or if there is a bark pit withinſide occupying ai! 
the middle ſpace, ſhould alſo make a hot-bed of tanner's br 
bark, or hot dung therein, a week or fortnight before 
making the fires, or the hot-bed may be half dung at an 
bottom, and bark at top, or almoſt intirely of dung; ſh, 
and when it ſinks a foot, fill up the pit with bark upon ele 
the dung; or in default of flues, &c. for fire-heat, the of 
forcing may be effected by hot- bed heat alone, either of he 
bark or dung, or both together made in the bark pit, as mz 
above, or if entirely of hot dung, have half a foot of 
bark at top, in which to plunge pots of plants ; though me 
the forcing is generally more eligibly performed either the 
by the fire or bark-bed heat, but principally by fire- in 
heat, for the more general ſucceſsful practice, which, if ma 


alſo 
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alſo aſſiſted by a Fark - bed, or if bark and dung, it will 


be of particular advantage, eſpecially when intended to 


have pots of ſtrawberries, which may be plunged in the 
hot · bed. 3 5 c 
In fire heat forcing, let the fires be made every evening, 
about or ſoon after tun ſet, pretty ſtrong the firſt night 
or two, to heat the flues effectually, and expel the damps; 
afterwards let them be made more moderate, generally 
making them about four or five, or ſoon after ſun- ſet, 
as above, obſerving to keep them up till near 10 o'clock, 
to heat the flues ſufficiently to warm the internal air all 
night, but not required in the day time, in mild, open 
weather, only a flight fire in the morning; but if ſevere- 
ly cold, continue a moderate fire all day. And in this 
method the fire-heat is to be continued until May, 
though more moderate as the warm ſeaſon advances, 
always keeping the internal heat as regular as poſſible: 
obſerving as a direction for this, having a thermometer 
placed withinſide, with the proper ſtandard heat marked 
thereon, which is particularly neceſſary in all fire-heat 


ſorcing departments, and the heat kept to about the 


ſtandard 60 9, or but little under, or over, except in vine- 
Ties deſigaed principally for vines, when the heat may 


be kept to 65 or 70, as they bear a ſtronger heat in force- 
ing than other fruit; obſerving in either caſe, that if, by © 


means of fire heat only, the heat is raiſed above the pro- 
per ſtandard on the thermometer, reduce it by admitting 
air by ſliding open ſome of the upper tier of glaſſes, till 
brought to the moderate degree required. „ 
Freſh air, as the ſpring and warm ſeaſon approaches, 
and the trees begin to puſh for bloſſom and ſhoots, 
ſhould be — in all fine days from nine, ten, or 
eleven, till two, or three o'clock, by ſliding open ſome 
of the ſaſhes by degrees, increaſing according to the 
heat of the day, and ſhut again in the ſame gradual 
manner as the heat decreaſes. ; , 
Water muſt alſo be given to the borders in ſon ſhining 
mornings, and alfo occafionally all over the branches of 
| the trees before and after they are in bloſſom, never when 
in full flower, leſt it waſh off the fecundating pollen or 
male farina of the anthera, and thereby prevent the fruit 
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outſide, eſpecially when that part is of ſtrong planking, 
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hom ſetting in due abundance. However, after the fruit is 
ſet, may give occaſional light watering over the branches, 
though rather more moderate, or hardly at all to the 
branches of the vines. See next month and March. 

Note, by tanner's bark heat alone, you may alſo force 
fruit trees in forcing-frames, either wholly framed of 
wood, ſix or eight to ten feet high, and fronted with glaſs ; 
or have a brick or ſtone back-wall ; the trees to be plant- 
ed in the inſide, and a bark bed inade in a pit alſo with- 
in the frame, fix feet wide, and almoſt the whole length 
of the place, and three or four feet deep : it will heat 
regularly, and forward the trees in a deſirable manner 
10 early fruiting, > | 

Alſo, ſometimes fruit-trees, ſtrawberries, and flowers, 
are forced entirely by hot dung, either formed into tub- 
ſtantial hot beds, withinſide of a forcing- frame, or, by 
having the dung applied to the back part thereof on the 


rather than of brick work; or, as explained farther on, the 
dung being laid two or three feet wide, and high as the top 
of the back of the frame, it will throw a ſtrong heat againſt 
the back, and warm the air internally in a very effect ual 
manner, taking care, when the heat declines that it be im- 
mediately renewed, by an application of freſh hot dung, 
previouſly removing the old, or work the beſt of it up 


with the freſh dung. SOR 41 

N. B. All fruit trees in any forcing- departments 4 
will require the ſame pruning, as is requiſite for fruit tc 
trees of the reſpective forts in the natural ground, and 
ſhould be pruned accordingly in ſummer and winter, ; 
agreeable to the rules explained for thoſe forts in the re- l 
ſpective kinds; and theſe wall- trees ſhould have theit 35 
branches trained in the ſame order to the trellis of the el 
forcing-houle ; alſo, any ſtandards that are planted p 
there, aſſuming a rambling or too extenſive growth in 0 
any of their branches, they ſhould be pruncd to order 2 
within proper limits. 2 

de trees or plants forced in any of the afore men- 1 
tioned departments ſhould, as ſoon as their produce is 
over, be ſully expoſed to the open air, by taking off the G 


glaſſes 
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glaſſes till next forcing time, or thoſe in pots can be rea- 
dily removed in their ſaid pots into the full air. 

Forcing frames for blowing roſes, and other mode- 
rate lowering-ſhrubs, and plants, by aſſiſtance only of 
hot dung applied to the back of the frames, may be 
begun working the middle of this month, or the latter 
end thercof, having the plants in pots, and placed with- 
in the frame; which being formed of cloſe planking 
behind, fix feet high, and glaſs ſaſhes in front, floping 


to the top of the back, and againſt the back lay hot 


dung two feet wide to the top, it will throw in a plen- 
tiful heat; but which muſt be renewed frequently with 
new dung, when its heat is on the decline. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, 
FEBRUARY. 


ANY general crops will now require to be fow- 
ed and planted for the enſuing ſpring and ſum- 
mer ſupply. | 

Gd ſhould therefore be now prepared, by dung- 
ing, digging, and trenching, for the reception of the. 
general crops to be ſowed and planted, this and the two 
tollowing months. 

Dung for manure, where wanted, ſhould now he 
wheeled in at all favourable opportunities of dry and 
froſty weather; rotten dung is preferable to new for 
moft crops, but, in default of this, any other will be 
ebgible to improve the ground. 

Dig all vacant ſpaces of ground, in open weather, 
for ſowing and planting, for the general crops, obſerving 
generally in common digging, go one good ſpade deep, 
which 1s ſufficient for all common crops, and trenching 
may be performed two or more ſpades deep, by two or 
three wide, or one full ſpade and a ſhovelling; deep 
trenching being neceſſary occaſionally, either when de- 
bzned to renew the ſoil, by turning the top ſpit to the 


4 bottom, 
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bottom, and the bottom to the ſurface ; or alſo occafi. Wi 5 
onally for long tap rooted eſculents, as carrots, parſneps, a 
horſe-radiſh, liquorice, &c. plain digging being per- 
formed, either by digging right back, when for imme- ki 
diate ſowing or planting, or digged trench-ways, two 7 
ſpades wide, when to be laid in ridges to mellow by the 
weather; previouſly, in either method, open a trench at * 
one end, laying the earth thereof to fill up the finiſhing f. 
trench, ſo procced trench and trench ; full trenching is, by Wi 
digging the ground by regular trenches, two good ſpades q 
wide, and one or two deep, or more occaſionally, par- i} 
_ ticularly for liquorice, if the depth of good foil admit; . 

generally obſerving, in trench -· digging, either one or i 
two ſpades deep, is adviſable to dig the earth of each fi 
trench up in a rough ridge, length-ways the trenches, M 
both that it may meliorate by the weather, and that by 10 
levelling it dowa for ſowing or planting, breaks and di- 5 
4 the parts more effectually, and fertilizes the 1 

il. | 

Level down ground in dry weather, for planting and . 
ſowing, that has been digged in ridges ; but this ſhould 
only be done to ſuch parts that are to be directly ſowed q 
or planted, being careful, in this work, to break all WF . 
lumpy parts, and hard clods ; lay the ground regularly { 
even, and form an equal ſurface for the reception of the - 
ſeeds and plants, which ſhould be put in before the ſur- 
face is either too much dried, or rendered too wet by F 
rain, &c. CE ; i 

RapisHEs ſhould now be ſown in open dry wea- , 
ther, two or three times in this month, both on warm ; 
borders for an early ſupply, and in apy open quarter 1 


of ground, about the middle or latter end ; chiefly the 
ſhort-top kinds are now adviſed for the principal ſowings 
to furniſh the main crops, and a ſmaller portion of the 
ſalmon radiſhes to ſucceed them, ſowing them ſeparate, |} 
broad-caft on the rough ſurface; and may ſow along 
with the radiſhes a little round ſpinach or lettuce ; and 
rake them 1n regularly. | 
Alſo, ſow ſome ſhort-top radiſhes in a hot - bed the be- 
ginning of the month, if required to have them as early 
as 
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W 25 poſſible, or to ſucceed thoſe ſowed in a hot-bed of laſt 


month. See the method then adviſed. a | 
Turnep-rooted radiſhes, of the ſmall white Italian 
kinds, may alſo now be ſowed on a warm border, &c, 
or, to have them early, ſow in a hot-bed. 
Cover early radiſhes in the full ground every cold 
night and ſevere froſty weather with ſtraw or long litter 


W ſhaken over them, or with garden mats. 


CarroTs —Sow ſome in a ſouth border, or ſome warm 
quarter, the beginning of this month, in open dry wea- 
ther, to come in early, before the general crops; alſo 
may ſow a few in a hot - bed to have them ſtill earlier. 

But, for the main crops of carrots, chuſe an open fi- 
tuation, and light deep ground; ſow a good ſupply in 
any of the quarters, after the middle, or towards the lat- 


ter end of the month; have the ground digged or trench- - 
ed one or two ſpades deep; ſow the ſeed on the rough + 


ſurface broad-caft, either. in four or five feet - wide beds, 


or in a continued ſpace ; tread it down evenly, and rake 
it into the ground, 


PARSNEPs may be ſowed for the main crops, towards 


the latter end of this month, in dry light ground, well 
trenched, or double digged, two ſpades deep; ſow the 


ſeed on the general ſurface ; tread it down, and rake - 


it in evenly. 


LETTUCES.—Sow of various kinds, ſuch as green cos, 
white cos, cabbage lettuce, Cilicia, brown Dutch, impe- 
rial, or 2ay other ſorts, on warm borders, the begin- 


ning and middle of the month; afterwards, may ſow 
on any of the common quarters; generally ſow each fort 
leparately, and rake the ſeed in evenly. 


But you may alſo ſow lettuces under frames and glaſſes, 
or in a bed of light earth, to have occaſional ſhelter of 


mats of cold nights, and by theſe means haye the plants 
carly for tranſplanting into the open ground, next month 
and April; or may ſow alſo ſome cos and cabhage lettuce 
in a flender hot-bed, to come ſtill earlier ; and, if ſome 
of the plants are pricked on another hot-bed, it will 


forward them greatly for final trauſplantauon into the 
full ground. | 


Winter lettuge that bave ſtood all winter in frames; - - 
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&e. ſhould now have the full air every mild dry day; 
and if they ſtand thick, and advanced much in growth, 
ſhould be thinned towards the latter end of this or 
beginning of the next month, if mild fine weather, to a 
foot diſtance; and thoſe thinned out planted in a warm 
border a foot aſunder, and watered. 

SPINACH, of the round leaved, or. ſmooth ſeeded kind, 
ſhould now be ſowed for early ſummer crops, in the begin- 
ning, middle, and latter end of this month; firſt on warm 
borders, afterwards in the open quarters; general] 
ſowed broad-caſt and raked in, or occaſionally in broad 
flat Grills, between rows of peas, beans, cabbages, &c. 

Or where cabbages and cauliflowers are to be planted, 
may ſow ſpinach and radiſhes together, broad-caſt and 
raked, or harrowed in; they will attain perfection with- 
out any injury to the cabbage plants, &c. 

The winter ſpinach raiſed laſt autumn, and having 
Rood over the winter, will now begin to advance in 
growth for uſe ; and it ſhould be encouraged by keeping 
the ground about the plants clear from weeds. 

PARSLEY may now be ſowed for the full crop in ſhal- 
low drills, or fingle rows, along the edge of the quar- 
ters or borders, &c. 

Broap BEAns ſhould now be planted for the main 
crops in the open quarters of the kitchen ground, and 
in fields, ſuch as Windſor, T oker, and Sandwich, broad 
Spaniſh beans, &c. planting them in rows, a yard or 
three feet and a half aſunder, by four or five inches 
in the row, and three inches deep; alſo, may now plant 
a good crop.of long podded beans, white bloflom and 
others of the middle- ſized kind, in rows, a yard aſunder, 
three inches deep, and three or four inches apart in the 
rows. 

Likewiſe, if early kinds were not planted before, it 
may now be done, ſuch as the Mazagans and ſmall Spa- 
niſh beans, in rows two feet and a half aſunder. 

Draw earth up to the ſtems of any forward beans ad- 
vanced ſeveral inches high. 

PE As ſhould now be fowed plentifully, in open wea- 
ther, for full crops, both ſome hotſpur kinds, ſuch as the 
golden and Charlton peas, io ſucceed thoſe of the fame 
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ſorts ſowed a month or two ago; alſo, marrowfats, ſows 
ing the hotſpurs in drills a yard aſunder, or three feet 
and a half, if to be ſticked; and the marrowfats three 
and a half, or four feet, if deſigned to ſtick them. 

Draw earth up to the early peas advanced two or 
three inches high, or more, in mild weather. 

If any peas were planted in hot- beds laſt month, give 
them air every fine day; earth up their ſtems an inch 
or two, and give occaſional watering ; alſo keep a mo- 
derate heat in the beds, dr, if none were planted in hot- 
beds in January, it may be done the beginning of this' 
month; likewiſe, if any were planted in hot-beds be- 
fore, it is proper to plant a few more now for a ſueceſ- 
ſional ſupply. 5 

On1ons may now be ſowed for a full crop toward the 
latter end of this month, if open, mild, ſettled weather, 
and in light dry ground, chuſing a good rich foil, and if 
manured with a good coat of rotten dung, it will be of 
much advantage, digging. it in a moderate ſpade deep; 
and the ſeed may either be ſowed all over the ſurface, 
trod down and raked in, or in four or five feet-wide beds, 
with foot-wide alleys between them. 

Or, if the winter-ftanding onions of laſt autumn 
ſowing are cut off by the froſt, &c, or that a few young 
onions are required as early as pofhble, may ſow ſome 
Welſh onion- ſeed the beginning of the month, if open 
weather, in a dry, warm ſituation, or in a hot-bed. 

Old dried onions of laſt year, now beginning to fhoot 
in the houſe, ſhould be planted into the garden in rows, 
fix inches. aſunder, to draw for ſcallions: alſo plant out 
onions for ſeed, chooſing ſome of the largeſt and fineſt 
dried onions of laſt year; plant them in rows half a yard, 
or two feet aſunder, with an interval of a yard between 
every three rows, - 

LE᷑ ks may be ſowed the latter end of this month in 
open weather, either to remain where ſowed, or for tranſ- 
planting next June or July. Give them good greund, 
and ſow them either in beds, or in one continued 
plat; tread them down and rake them in very evenly. 

Plant leeks for feed : dig up a quantity of the fineſt old 
Plants of laſt year's — and plant them 1a a ſhelter- 
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ed place near a wall, paling, or hedge, in the full ſun, 
in rows, half a yard, or two feet and a half aſunder, and 
eighteen inches in the rows. 

GARLIck.— Plant in open weather: having ſome large 
bulbs, flip them into as many ſeparate cloves as they 
admit, which plant by dibble, or placed in drills, in rows 
nine inches aſunder, two deep, and fix inches apart in 
each row. | 

Rocambole, a ſmaller fort of garlick, may now be 
planted. Having either ſome root bulbs or thoſe produ- 
ced at top of the ſtem, and being ſeparated into diſtin 
off- ſets, plant them in rows eight or nine inches apart, as 
directed above for the garhick. 

SHALLOTs may be planted any time this month, in 
open weather, Being provided with a quantity of root 
off-ſets, plant them by dibble, or in drills two inches 
deep, in rows nine inches aſunder, and fix inches diftance 
in the rows. 

Cives may now be planted or propagated ; they are 
uſeful in ſpring as ſubſtitutes for young onions : procure 
ſome bunches of old plants, divide them into ſmaller 
parts of ſeveral ſmall off-ſets in each; and plant them 
with a dibble in a bed or border nine inches diſtant ; they 
will multiply into large heads, 

MixT RooTs may now be planted : provide a quantity 
of old roots, divide them into ſmaller ſets, and drawing 
drills two inches deep, and fix inches diſtant, place the 
roots therein, and earth them over: they will ſoon fur- 
niſh plenty of ſpring mint, and in full perfection all 
ſummer for diſtilling and drying; alſo plant mint. roots 
in a hot-bed to have early green mint, See January. 

FENNEL,—9Sow in mild open weather, in any bed or 
border, either on the general ſurface and raked in, or in 
ſhallow drills half a foot aſunder, permitting ſome of 
the plants to remain where ſowed, others tranſplanted a 
foot diſtance. 

Alſo may now plant old fennel roots, where wanted 
to have an carlier ſupply of leaves, &c. till the ſeedling 
plants are fit, procuring either ſome old roots intire, or 
as they ſometimes divide above into ſeveral —— {lip 
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them into ſeparate ſets, and plant them with a dibble a 
foot diſtance, inſerting them up to their crowns. 

AromaTicPoT-HERss, ſuch as thyme, ſavory, mar- 
joram, hyſſop, &c. may be ſowed toward the. latter 
end of this month, in mild open weather, cither on the 
ſurface and raked in lightly, or in drills ; ſome to re- 
main, and others tranſplanted. 8 
= Herbs of various ſorts ſow for ſallads, ſoups, medi- 

cine, &c. ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, lettuce, ſpinach, 
W ſorrel, burnet, clary, tarragon, borage, bugloſs, carduus, 
celery, marigolds, dill, orach, fennel, angelica, lovage, 
chervil, coriander, ſcurvy graſs, &c. all which may be 
ſowed about the middle, or towards the latter end of 
this month, in beds or borders of common earth, either 
in drills, or on the ſurface and raked in, ſome to conti- 
nue where ſowed, and others for planting out in ſums» 
mer, &c, See each under its reſpective head. 

SMALL SALLADING.—Sow1n warm borders and hot- 
beds, or under frames and glafſes, or hand glaſſes, &c. 
ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, lettuce, repeat- 
ing the ſowing every week, or tea or twelve days, or 
a fortnight, to have them always quite young, ſowi 
them either in flat ſhallow drills, and hghtly carthe 
over, or ſowed thick in beds all over the ſurface, 
and fift fine earth over, juſt to cover the ſeed, See 
January. | | og 

TARRAGON.—Slip and plant ſome old roots thereof, 
to propagate and increaſe the quantity of plants where 
required; planting them in any bed or border of com- 
mon earth, a foot aſunder; they will furniſh young 
ſhoots for uſe in a few weeks after, and all ſpring and 
ſummer. | ; 
Sow tarragon ſeed in a warm border, for tranſplants 
Ing. | PN” 
ANGELICA, for medicine, and ſweet meats, &c.—Sow 
in any moiſt ſituation, or where convenient, and rake it 
in, both ſome to remain, and ſome for tranſplanting, 

Lovace, for medicine,—Sow and manage as the 
8 | | 

BURNET, for ſallads and ſoups.—Sow ſeeds thereof to 
rale young plants; or ſlip or part the roots of old ones, 


to 
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to obtain a farther ſupply or increaſe required, and plant 
the ſlips a foot aſunder, and the ſeedlings alſo, when fit 
to remove, plant out the ſame diſtance. 

CoRIANDER, for ſoups, &c. where required—Sow in a 
warm border or hot-bed, in drills, half a foot aſunder; 
repeating the ſowings every month, as it ſoon runs to 
ſeed ; the plants to remain where ſowed. 

CHERVIL,—Sow in any open ſituation, either on the 
furface, or in drills ; the plants to remain where ſowed, 
for ſoups and ſallading. | 

SORREL.—Sow the ſeed in any bed or border, and rake 
it in for tranſplantation, and may alſo ſlip the roots of old 
plants to propagate them for farther increaſe, planting W 
them a foot diſtance. | 

Ox acnu.—Sow in drills fix inches aſunder, generally to W 
remain where ſowed, to uſe for pot herbs, &c. as ſpi- MW 
nach. : | 
D1LL,—Sow either in drills half a foot aſunder, or on 
the ſurface and raked in, to remain where ſowed, for 
its ſeed heads to uſe in pickling, and for medicine, &, | 

BoRAGE.—Sow in any open ground, and raked in, 
and the plants remaining where ſowed may be thin- 
ned by degrees while young for uſe, or ſome may be 
tranſplanted a foot aſunder. 

M ax1G0LDs.—Sow in drills or broad-caſt, and the 

lants may either remain, or planted out a foot aſunder. 
he flowers only are the uſeful part, both for pot herbs 
and medicine. | 

CLARrY and BuGcLoss,—Sow in any bed or border for 
tranſplanting in May or June, in rows half a yard diſ- 
tance. Bugloſs for medicine may be ſowed, and 
when the plants are two or three inches high, plant them 
in rows a foot aſunder. 

CarnDuuUsBENEDICTUS,orBLESSED T HIST LE,—Sow 
for medicinal uſe in a family, &c. either in drills half 2 

ard afunder, to remain, or in broad-caſt for tranſplant- 
ing, when two or three inches high; the plants are uſe- 
ful in a family for Carduus tea as a medicine. 

ScuxvyGxA8s, for a medicinal uſe.— So it in a bed 
or border, in drills a foot diſtance, or on the ſurface - 
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raked in, and may either remain where ſowed, or plant- 
ed out a foot aſunder in May or ſune. 

L1QuoRICE may now be planted: trench the ground 
two ſpades deep, or more, if the depth of good ſoil admits 
of it, for the roots, the only uſeful part, run very deep ; 
the proper ſets are the ſmall ſide- roots, ſent out from the 
main ones, horizontally, near the ſurface of the earth; 
W theſe ſhould be cut into lengths of half a foot, and plant- 
Jed by dibble in rows, a yard aſunder, by eighteen 


W inches in the row, inſerting them wholly within the 


carth, and may then for the firſt year ſow a crop of 
W onions on the ſame ground; or may ſow rows of ſpi- 
nach beween thoſe of the liquorice. 

= The liquorice will come up but flenderly the firſt 
year, and will require three years before the main 
perpendicular roots attain full perfection; 3 
as the ſtalks or ſtems ſent up from the roots are only 
of annual growth, they muſt be cut down every au- 
tumn, in October or November, and clean and ſlightly 
dig the ground. 

This is alſo a proper time todig up the plantations of 
liquorice, that 1s arrived to perfection, having had three 
or four years growth: opening for this purpoſe a 
deep trench at one end of the ground, cloſe to the 
firſt row of liquorice, two or three ſpades deep, or 
as far as the roots extend downwards, and having a mat- 
tock to aſſiſt, dig and ſtock up the roots quite to the bot- 
tom ; then dig another trench, and turning the earth 
into the preceding open one, dig up the roots, as in the 
firſt, and fo proceed by rows. 

Hoxst-Rapisn ſhould now be planted where freſh 
plantations are required, and if omitted laſt month, pro- 
cure for ſets, a quantity of the ſmall off-ſet root-ſhoots 
from ſome old roots, the top part cut off one or two 
inches long, or in default thereof, fave the tops of the 
old roots, when digged up for uſe, or any large knotty 
roots, cut into pieces of one or two inches in length, 
and having digged the ground two ſpades deep, and be- 
ing furniſhed with a long thick dibble, plant the ſets 
therewith, twelve or fourteen inches deep, in rows two 
feet aſunder, and fifteen inches in the row, carefully fil- 
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ling in the holes over the ſets ; or  horſe-radiſh may be 
planted as you proceed in trenching the ground, by plant. 
a row along the bottom of the trenches, the aboye 
depth and diſtance, digging the earth of the next] 
trench in upon the ſets, breaking the large clods, and 
ſo proceed trench and trench. | 
When the whole is planted in either method, may ſoy 
the ground with ſpinach : it will come off early in ſum. 
mer, to give room for the growth of the horie-radiſh. Bl 
They will produce ſtraight long root-ſhoots, that ſome. 
times arrive to pro re for taking up for uſe the 


autumn following, being the firſt after planting; but if 


they are then but ſmall, permit them to have another 
year's growth. | ; 

In digging up horſe radiſn roots for uſe, open a trench 
at one end, as deep as the bottom of the roots, without 
diſturbing the ſtool or ſtock at bottom, from which the 
ſhoots proceed, only cut off the perpendicular roots cloſe i 


to the mother ftool ; and in this manner rake the whole 


clean up, large and ſmall ; the bottom ſtools remaining 
in the ground furniſh future freſh crops annually, for 
ſeveral years. 

PoTATots may be begun planting for the early crop 
towards the latter end of this month, in open, mild, 
ſettled weather, and in dry lying light grounds, which I 
let be manured with any good dung, and this digged 
in a ſpade deep. 

Procure for ſets, ſome of the early potatoes, cut 
them into two, three, or four pieces, each cutting 
furniſhed with one, two, or more buds, and plant them 
either by dibble, making a hole for each ſet, four or five 
inches deep, in rows, two feet aſunder, and fifteen inches 
apart in the rows, raking or harrowing the ground well, 
to cover in the holes; or may be planted in deep drills, 
drawn with the corner of a garden-hoe, or by holing them 
in, by opening a ſmall aperture with a ſpade for each ſet; 
and in fields may be planted in the furrows, after the 
plow, covered over with the earth of the next furrow. 

Likewiſe plant a few early dwarf potatoes in a hot · bed 
the beginning of this month; make the hot · bed for one 
or more of the largeſt garden frames, and carthed fix or 
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eight inches thick: plant the potatoe ſets therein, in rows 


cross ways fifteen inches diſtance, and three deep; put 


on the glaſſes ; give proper air when the plants come up, 
and whe ee ne as may be required: they will 
produce young potatoes in April and May. 
TURNEPS.—Sow a ſmall portion of the early Dutch 
kinds, the latter- end of this month, in a warm ſituation 
of light, rich ground; let the ſeed be ſowed thin, by 


W -:02d-caſt on the ſurface, and rake it in equally. 


This crop will come in for drawing young in May; 


but as the turneps of this ery ſowing will ſoon run to 
feed, ſhould only ſow a m 
ind a larger portion in March and April, 


rate ſupply at this time; 


Beers, of the different ſorts, may be ſowed for a full 


crop, towards the middle or latter-end of this month, if 
open dry weather, otherwiſe defer the general ſowing 


till March, | 
The Rep Beer, for its large red root, ſhould be ſowed 


; in an open ſpot of light ground, either broad-caſt and 


raked well into the earth, or in ſmall drills a foot aſun- 
der, and an inch deep; and ineither method the plants 
to remain where ſowed, and in May or June to be thin- 
ned ten or twelve inches diſtance. | bs 

The Wirz and Green Beers, for their leaves, 
ſow in any common ſoil, and ſituation, either in drills a 


WH foot diſtance, or broad-caſt and raked in with regularity; 


the plants to remain where ſowed, and thinned fix or 
eight inches afundeer. | 
OLD Beers of laſt year's crop, all or ſome of each 


bort to ſtand for ſeed, or may tranſplant 4 portion of each 


for that purpoſe, more eſpecially the red kind, A ndof 
which, procuring ſome of the beſt roots, plant them in 
any open ſituation in rows two feet aſunder, inſerting 
each root down to its crown in the 1 
CELERY, which was planted late laſt autumn for 
ſpring ſupply, ſhould now be earthed up in mild, 
weather, applying the earth earefully a few inches hi 
on each ſide of the rows of plants, repeating the earthing 


according 
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according as the plants advance in growth, to blanch or 


whiten them a proper length. 

Sow a little celery feed in a warm border, or mode. 
rate hot-bed, towards the middle or latter-end of this 
month, to come in forward for planting into trenches 
in May, &c. to blanch, for an early crop-in June and 
July; but as theſe early plants, from this ſowing, will 
ſoon fly up to ſeed, a ſmall portion only ſhould be ſowed 
and planted; and a larger ſupply ſowed the two follow. 
ing months for the main crops for uſe in autumn and 
winter. | 

Horse Duns, for hot- beds, ſhould now be collected 
in proper ſupplies: procure that which is freſh, conſiſt. 
ing of the mixt litter and dung from the ſtables, and toſs 
it up in a heap to mix the parts well together, that the 
whole may acquire an equal and proper temperature of 
heat for making the hot-bed, as directed in January. 

Hor Beps will now be required for raiſing different 
_ crops, ſuch as cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, 
{mall ſallading, radiſhes, carrots, kidney beans, &c, 
obſerving the ſame method of making the hot-beds as 
directed month. | | 

CUCUMBERs ſhould now be ſowed in hot-beds, either 
for the firſt early crop, or to ſucceed thoſe which were 
raiſed laſt month: let the ſame method be now obſerved 
as adviſed in January. 

Likewiſe make hot-beds, in which to plant finally 
the early cucumbers which were raiſed in January, e 
* of this month. 

ine with hot dung the ſides of hot · beds made laſt 
month, that have now declined in their heat, to renes 
it. Having very hot dung for this purpoſe, apply it cloſe 
to the ſides of the bed half a yard wide at bottom, and 
not leſs than twelve or fifteen inches at top, lining only 
the back part of the bed, carrying it up five or ſix inches 
higher than the dung of the bed, to allow for ſettling; 
or, if the heat is conſiderably decreaſed, may alſo line 
the front of the bed at the ſame time, otherwiſe only 
line the back as above, and, in ten or twelve days, 25 
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the other fide ; generally laying two or three inches of 
earth at top of the lining, ſloping from the frame, both to 
throw off the wet, and keep down the heat and fteam from 
riſing in that part, and to confine the heat more effec- 
tually below to aſſiſt the bed, and prevent the rank ſteam 
coming up to the frame, where it would prove deftruc- 
tive to tender plants, ſuch as cucumbers, melons, &c. 

HoT-BEDs will now be required for raiſing various 
early crops, ſuch as cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, kid- 
ney beans, ſallading, &c. Obſerve the ſame method 
of making the beds as directed laſt month. 

EARTH or MoULD for hot-beds ſhould now be care- 
fully prepared, more eſpecially for cucumbers and me- 
lons; ſhould be rich and moderately light, blended with 
ſome light, good loam, and rotten dung; and the whole 
ſhould have been collected in a heap or ridge, in a ſitu- 
ation open to the benefit of the full ſun, air, and rains; 


the parts together, turn it again in a ridge or heap, to 
mellow and enrich by the weather, 

But for early cucumbers and melon hot- beds parti- 
cularly, ſhould generally, about a fortnight or a month 
previous. to waking the beds, carry in ſome of the 
above earth into a ſhed defended above from the rain, 
but open in front to the air, that it may dry of a proper 
temperature for the reception of the ſeed or plants, 
which 1s of particular importance at this ſeaſon of the 
year in theſe hot- beds. 

CucumBeRs ſhould now be ſowed in hot- beds, either 
for the firſt early crops, or to ſucceed thoſe ſowed in Ja- 
nuary, Let the fame methods be now obſerved as ad- 
viſed laſt month. | 

Likewiſe make hot-beds, in which to plant out finally 
the early cucumber- plants raiſed in January, or begin» 
ning of this month; make the beds of the beſt hot dung, 
in dimenſions for one or more three-light garden frames, 
and about three feet and a half high in dung; and di- 
rectly put on the frames and 4 tilting the upper 
end of the lights for the ſteam to paſs off; and in a week, 

&T 
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for ten or twelve days, when the violent heat 9 
the hot-bed is abated, and no danger of its burn. vi 
ing, put in the earth, procuring ſome that is rich, mo- 
derately light and dry, and lay about half a buſhel in 
a hill under the middle of each light, about eight or ten 
inches deep; at the-ſame time, earth all the other par 
of the bed, between the hills, and quite to the ſides d 
the frame every way, only about three inches deep for 
the preſent, till the heat has become of a quite moderat 
temperature; becauſe, if wholly earthed to the full thick. Wt 
neſs at once, it might confine the ſteam, and occaſion 
the bed to burn. | 

Then, as ſoon as the bed is earthed, ſhut down the 
glaſſes cloſe, and the hills of earth are warmed by the 
heat of the bed, and that you are not doubtful of burn. 
ing by after heat, or violent noxious ſteam ; prepare 
to put in the plants, having been previouſly raiſed in 4 
nurſery hot-bed, till they begin puſh runners ; and which 
being in their pots, if now in any, as adviſed laſt month, 
that they may be conveniently tranſplanted with balls; 
or, 1f not in pots, take them up with as much earth about 
their roots as poſſible, for tranſplanting therewith ; but, 
in either method, it is proper previouſly to water the 
earth moderately the day before you intend tranſplanting 
them, in order to make this ball cohere more effeftually 
about the roots, till planted; obſerving, in planting, to cat 
turn the plants, in each pot, clean out, together with the Wl the 
whole ball of earth about their roots; and, making 2 In 

large opening in the middle of each hill of earth, place m. 

one pot of plants therein, with their ball of earth, a of 

above, intire, allotting three or four plants to each hill, Pl 
cloſing the earth well around the ball and roots, and quitc ſet 
over the top of the ball, likewiſe cloſe about the ſtems of 

the plants; giving directly a light watering towards WM {h 

the outward roots, to ſettle the earth of that part of the Oc 

hills cloſe to the ball and extreme fibres: and immedi- th 

ately as ſoon as planted, ſhut down all the glaſſes of the U 

frame cloſe to draw up the heat, but when a ſtrong ſteam © 

riſes, tilt the glaſſes a little at one corner behind, to give 0 
it vent to paſs away. 8 | 


The 
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The plants being now ridged out in-theſenew hot-beds, 
ill require careful attendance, Let the glaſſes of the 
frames be covered, every evening about ſun-ſetting, with 
garden mats, laid only one or two thick, while the heat 
3s ſtrong, and taken off in the morning: obſerving, that 
great ſteam will now riſe in the bed, from the heat of 
the dung; be careful to give it proper vent, and to admit 
air every calm day, by tilting the upper end of the 
lights, one or two inches, or more or leſs, in propor- 
tion to the heat and ſteam of the bed and pw yn”) of 
the weather: and if the plants, at the firſt planting, 
flag or droop their leaves by the heat of the ſun, afford 
them a ſlight ſhade, with a thin mat or any looſe litter, 
tin the middle of the day, for the firſt week only, juſt 
when the ſun is powerful, expoſing them thereto by 
degrees more and more every day, till they are able to 
ſtand it fully without ſhrinking their leaves. 
Continue to give the plants daily attention, for being 
ſingularly tender exotics, liable to many accidents at 
this early ſeaſon, they require particular care; admit 
freſh air daily at all favourable times of the day, but 
always more freely when ſunny and calm, by tilting the 
upper ends of the lights from about one to two or 
inches, in proportion to the heat of the bed and tempe- 
rature of the weather, as before obſerved ; likewiſe, oc- 
caſionally give air on nights, if a great heat and ſteam in 
the early ftate of the bed particularly ; generally obſery- 
ing in giving air, if ſharp cold weather, to nail a 
mat to hang over the tilted part of the lights, to break 
off the cutting wind from coming immediately upon the 
plants; and cover up the glaſſes every night about ſun 
fet, by ſpreading mats over them, and uncover in the 
morning about tun riſing, if a good heat; for the plants 
ſhould have as much light and ſun as poffible: and give 
occaſional waterings once or twice a week, according as 
the earth appears dry, and in want of moiſture ; but in 
this always obſerve due moderation; never give much at 
a time at this ſeaſon ; and generally have pond, river, 
or other ſoft water, if poſſible. 3 
| When 
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When the heat of the bed is become quite moderate, 


firſt, or ſucceſſion crops, - by the ſame methods and iſ 
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and the roots of the plants appear through the fides of the 
hills of earth, begin to earth the bed all over gradually 
to the depth of the hills; firſt laying the earth towar; if 
the ſides of the frame till warm, then apply it by de. 
grees round the hills. Keep up the heat of the bed, 
when declined, by linings of freſh hot dung, applied wif 
the ſides and ends, firſt lining the back, and in a week, or 
ten or twelve days after, line the front and both ends, Ser 
March. = 
MeLons.—Sow the ſeed in hot-beds, either for the 


management, as directed this and laſt month, to raiſe ; 
ſupply of young plants for ridging out into ſtrong hot- 

s under large frames, the Jatter end of this month, or 
in March, in which to remain for fruiting. See Janu- 


The ſorts proper to ſow now may either be of the 
cantuleup and Romana melons, which are proper for the 
early and firſt general crops, and ſome of theſe and any 
other approved kinds for variety. Having ſeed of each 
ſort that is two or three years old, as new generally 
produces too luxuriant plants, which will neither ſet fruit 
fo ſoon nor abundant as thoſe raiſed from old feed ; the 
ſeed may either be ſowed in a ſmall hot-bed made for 
that purpoſe, as directed in January, or in any cucuin- 
ber or melon hot- beds now in cultivation; ſowing the 
ſeed either in the earth of the bed, or in pots plunged 
therein; and when the plants are come up, and three ot b 
four days old, prick them in ſmall pots only two in each: WF 
and when they are a little advanced in growth, having for 
expanded the two firſt proper, or rough leaves, one or Bl 
two inches broad, and the end of the firſt runner appear- Wt ©* 
ing in the center like a ſmall bud, this ſhould be WF ©" 
pruned away in its infant ſtate, to ſtrengthen the plants at ot 
bottom, and promote their ſending out two or three 
lateral runners from the ſame joint : and when they be- un 
gin to. ꝓuſn theſe ſecond runners, they are then of proper Ml * 
growth for planting into the large hot- beds, where lt © 
they are to remain to yield their produce, 1 

ike- 


Y 
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Likewiſe now make large hot- beds, in which to ridge 
ut the melon plants raiſed laſt month, or beginning of 
mis, as juſt above directed; being careful to have the 
plants a proper ſize, juſt beginning to puſh runners, and 
they are then fit for final planting ; making the hot- bed 
for this purpoſe, three feet and a half high, for one, 
two, or more three-light frames; obſerving exactly as 
directed for thoſe to ridge out cucumbers, both in mak- 
ing and general management; and, when the great 
heat is abated, earth the bed; having for this uſe com- 
poſt of good loamy ſoil, rotten dung, and rich garden 
earth; or for want of the above compoſt, uſe a quantity of 
the beſt rich garden mould; and of either of which lay 
about half a buſhel under the middle of each light in a 
little hill, earthing the other parts only two or three 
inches thick; and when the hills of earth are become 
warm by the heat of the bed, put in the plants, in the 
manner as directed for cucumbers, but ſet only two plants 
on each hill of earth; give a little water, and ſhut down 
me glaſſes. 

After thus planted, manage the hot- beds in all re- 
ſpects as directed for the cucumbers. d 
CABBAGEs,—Now plant out ſome of the ſtrongeſt of 
the Jaſt autumn raiſed plants that have ſtood over the 

winter ; and ſow ſeed for ſucceſſion ſummer crops. 

If the plants raiſed laſt autumn, that have remained 
either in the ſeed-bed or nurſery-beds all winter, are of 
tolerable ftrength, plant out a quantity ; but if weak or 
have been much cut by the rigour of the weather, let 
moſt of them remain till March, &c. and only plant out 
ſome of the beſt plants now finally, in well dunged ground, 
two feet and a half diftance ; or if intended to begin 
cutting them for uſe, while quite young, may plant them 
only fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant ; ſo thin out eve 
other row, by degres, as ſoon as they form ſmall heads. 

Sow cabbage ſeed about the middle or latter end of this 
month, of the ſugar loaf and other ard kinds, 
to come in for early ſummer coleworts; and ſucceſſi- 
onal late ſummer cabbage: alſo, ſow ſome of the large 

autumnal 
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autumnal cabbages, and red cabbages for autumn any 
winter ſupply, ſowing each ſort ſeparate in an open ſpace 
of good you either in the general ſurface, or four feet 
wide beds, and raked in regularly. 

Or when the winter has proved fo rigorous as to haye 
cut off or greatly injured the plants raiſed laſt autumn 
for early crops, it may now be proper to ſow ſome earl 
kinds as ſoon in the month as poſſible, either in a warm 
border, or under frames, or in a moderate hot-bed, u 
bring them ſtill forwarder for planting out. 

ranſplant ſome old cabbages for ſeed, if not done be. 
fore. Obſerve as in January. 

SAVOYs,—Sow ſome of the green curled ſort, to come 
in early in autumn and winter, but defer the gener; 
ſowings till next month and April. 

Plant out headed ſavoys for ſeed, in rows two feet 
a inſerting - them down to the bottom of thei 
© SCORZONERA, for its roots, ſow in open, mild weather 
in an open ſpace of light ground, either broad-caſt and 
raked in, or in ſhallow drills, fix or eight inches aſunder: 
the plants are to remain where ſowed, and thinned to fix 


inches diſtance. The roots will come into uſe in autumn 


and winter. | 

Permit ſome laſt year plants of ſcorzonera to ſtand 
for ſeed. 
' SK1RRET, for its roots, may now be both ſowed and 
propagated, by ſlipping the root off-ſets of the old roots; 
ſow the ſeed in any open ſituation, to remain, and in 
May or June thin the plants fix inches diſtance, The 
roots will be in perfection in autumn. | 
Slips fromthe ſides of old ſkirriet roots may be detach- 
ed in ſeparate ſets, and planted in rows half a foot aſun- 
der. They will become good plants for uſe in autumn 
following. 
- SALSAFY, for its roots, in autumn, &c. and the young top 
ſhoots of the old plants in fpring, may now be ſowed to- 
ward the end of the month, for the firſt crop, in an open ſpot 
of ground, either broad-caſt, or in ſhallow drills 1 
| | aſundeh 


the rough ſurface, and raked in 1 the plants 
to remain where ſowed, and thinned in 


proper growth for uſe in autumn and winter. 


ERUTTGALIIEEM 


FEBKUARYT,. 


weather, to prepare for, and commence any 


and eſp 
neceſſary. ö 

PrEPARE GROUND fer planting, eſpecially: where 
any general. plantations of fruit-trees are intended, 
more particularly the borders for wall-trees, by digging 
or trenching a proper depth, of one or two ſpades, or 
where improvement of the ground is neceſſary, in being 
he unfavourable for fruit-trees, ſuch: as very gravelly, 


r-tree pruning, and in ſtandards where 


clayey, or of a wet or heavy ſtubborn nature, or very 


-h- light, poor, unſubſtantial, or ſhallow ſoil, it may be 
n- amended by removing part of the gravelly, clayey 
mn bottom, &c. adding a proportionable ſupply of good 

earth, freſh loam, or a compoſt of dung and earth, or 


top the other ſoils may be augmented or improved with an 


to- addition of dung and freſh earth or loam aforeſaid, 


pot Wi either wholly to the borders, &c. or only for the preſent- 


hes to the places where the trees are to be planted, work- 


len WY ing it in with the earth of the borders a ſpade deep or 
more; or where the borders are but of a ſhallow * | 


"+ 
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aſunder, and earthed over half an inch, or ſowed on 


ay or June, | 
to ſix inches diſtance, in which the roots will acquire 


HIS is now a proper ſeaſon, in mild or open 


general ſpring-planting in all ſorts of fruit- trees, or 
of ſuch as may be required, in Wall- trees, eſpaliers, 
and ſtangards; likewiſe ſhould now forward all wall 
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of good fertile foil, or a wet bottom, they ſhon!d be 
augmented and raiſed with. a-proportionable ſupply of 
good freſh earth, and dung, or compoſt, as above 
mentioned, to have them two ſpades deep of good 
rich ſtaple, of a mel}--w temperature: or where the 
borders, &c. are already of good cultivated earth, one 
or two ſpades deep, or where the ſoil is naturally of 2 
good pliable loamy kind, it will be of particular ad- 
vantage, as that kind of carth is favourable to all ſorts 
of fruit-trees, and in which caſes the ground will not 
require any improvement, except, if thought expedi- 
ent or convenient, may apply a ſtratum of rotten dung 
trenched into the bottom. HOUR 
+ However, where the general foil' of the garden is 
favourable, of a mellow fertile kind, one ſpade decy 
at leaſt, or if two or more, it will be the greater ad- 
vantage, and in wh ch nothing more is neceflary than 
either to trench the borders one or two ſpades dep, 
if for a general or any conſiderable plantation, or if 
only for a tree here and there to ſupply deficiencies, 
or in vacant parts between others formerly planted, 
and where already good cultivated ground, may only, 
at preſent, dig a capacious aperture for the reception 
of cach tree. 
Likewiſe for planting ſtandard fruit-trees, the fame 
rules may be obſerved as mentioned above for the wall- 
trees; in common-good garden earth or field ſand for 
orchards, &c. is only neceſſary to dig the ground in 
the places where the trees are to ſtand, and to open 
a hole for each tree; or if unfavourable or poor hungry 
ground, may apply ſome freſh good earth or loam t 
the places Where the trees are to be planted. TT 
PLANTING may be performed in open ſettled wea- 
ther, in all ſorts of wall- trees, eſpaliers and ſtandards. 
The BoxDers deſigned for any full or general 
planting of wall-trees and eſpaliers, d be trenched 
two ſpades deep, or one full ſpade at leaſt; looſening 
the bottom, if a good foil, but if bad foil, either of 4 
clayey, or hard gravelly, flony or chalky kind, it 
ſhould remain undiſturbed, that the roots may not be 
encouraged to penetrate into the unfavourable foi}. 
** 18 GENERAL 
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GeneRAtL or OCCASIONAL PLanTiNG may be 
performed in peaches, apricots, nectar ines, figs, vinrs, 
plums, ch-rries, pears, appies, me. lars, quinces, fil- 
berts, damſons, mulberries; ſeri ices, almonds, walnuts, 
cheſauts, bullaces, gooſeberries, currantꝭ, raſpberties, 
ſeveral of which are for wall- trees, as the peacties, - 
nectar ines, apricots, figs, vines, plums, cherries, pears, 
and ſome choice eating apples; the four latter al 
for eſpaliers and ſtandards, and all the o her ſorts are 
principally for. ſtandard trees, and a few currants and 
ſeberries alſo to plant againſt walls. <} | 
Young Tatts far planting, of the different ſpe- 
cies and varieties thereof, may be procured at all the 
public nutſeries, both in young growth of one or two 
years old, or ſuch as are more advanced, or are arrived 
to a bearing ſtate, to produce ſome fruit the ſame year, 
or in greater abundance the year following. 
That in procuring the trees for planing, as moſt 
of the ſpecies furniſh ſeveral ot many different varie- 
tics of the fruit, and as it may be conſidered the plant- 
ing is only once in a life-time, it is material to chuſe 
a collection of principal ſorts, or a ſelect portion of 
as many of the beſt varieties, as may be required to 
furniſh the intended plantation; having alſo carly and 
later ripening ſorts of the {aid different varieties, toattain 
maturity for cating, &c. in proper ſucceſſion from 
the earlieſt to the lateſt periods of their reſpective ſeaſons 
of perfection. | EY 2 27 : 
Likewiſe in providing fruit- trees for x lanting, it 
may to ſome be conſidered of materia} importance be- 
tween haying quite young trees of only one or two 
years old, and ſuch as are advanced of ſeveral years 
growth, arrived to a bgaring ftate to commence im- 
mediate bearers, in which it will be ſeveral years be- 
tween the former and the latter; and as there will be 
ſome material difference in the prices, the planter may 
ſuit his convergence therein, in having ſome young, 
and others more advanced. 3 | 
And alſo, as in the nurſeries, young fruit-trees may 
be obtained ready trained for walls and eſpaliets, pac- 
alt i ticularly 
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ticularly of from two or three to ſeveral years advanced 
growth, eligible for immediate bearers, they, if re- 
quired, may be procured in a proper ſupply to furniſh | 
the walls and eſpaliers at once with trained bearing trees; 
or may have ſome of young growth; one or two years 
old, for your own training, and ſome ready trained for 
furniſhing ſome fruit the ſame or following year, and 
that will ſoon commence plentiful bearers. 

And for wal]-trees, they are raiſed both in the com- 
mon dwarf trees for the principal reſidents, and in 
half and tall ſtandards, with ſpreading heads, to plant 
between the continuing dwarf wall-trees, to cover the 
upper parts of high walls, while the others are ad- 
vancing below to a proper growth, and thereby have 
all parts of the wall covered at once, as it were, and 
to produce a larger ſupply of fruit in proportion. 

In the choice of the trees for planting, if they are 
of the youngeſt growth, only one year old heads from 
budding and grafting, having either only one princi- 
pal ſtrong ſhoot, produced laſt ſummer, immediately 
from the previous budding the year before, or in ſome 
that are grafted, to advance with two or three ſhoots 
alſo of laſt ſummer's growth, it is proper in theſe, 
for wall and eſpalier trees particularly, to head down 
the ſaid firſt ſhoots to a few eyes, to promote ſeveral 
laterals from the remaining lower eyes or buds the 
following ſummer, to give the head the firſt forma- 
tion; but the heading may not be performed till next 
month, juſt as the trees are beginning to ſhoot, ( ſee 
March) and as others are of older growth, having 
been headed in the nurſery a year or two or more, 
and furniſhed lower laterals to form the head, theſe 
- do not again require heading down, only may at the 
time of planting prune out any projecting or foreright 
and other ill-placed ſhoots. | 

Sometimes alſo in {ſtandard trees, with heads only 
a year old from budding and grafting, conſiſting 
probably of but one, two or three fiſt thoots, that if 
required to have them form ſpreading full heads, the 
faid firſt ſhoots are alſo cut down low, to obtain Jaterals 

| > near 
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near the ſtem, to form the head in the ſpreading order 
intended, and which heading may be performed now, or 
deferred till next month ; or to have the ſtandards to 
advance with more aſpiring heads, the firſt ſhoots may 
remain entire, to branch out in their natural growths ; 
and if older trees formerly headed, or are advanced al- 
ready wih ſeveral branches, they are not to be headed, 
only to prune any croſs-placed or other irregular. pro- 
ductions of the preſent head. | 2 01 

For WALI-TREES, may now in open weather plant 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, . cherries, 
plums, pears; all principally on ſouth walls, eſpe- 
cially the firſt five ſorts, or ſome alſo on weſt and 
eaſterly aſpects to ripen fruit in ſucceſſion ; likewiſe 
on ſouth and eaſt and weſt walls, have ſome principal 
cherries, plums and pears, with a few belt eating 
apples, and may alſo have ſome of each of theſe four 
laſt mentioned ſorts on north walls; and on which 
expoſures generally plant a good portion of morello 
cherries, according to the extent of walling, as this 
kind of cherry particularly bears abundantly on walls 
of that aſpect, and the fruit ripens in good maturity, 
ſuperior to moſt of the other above- mentioned kinds, 
and continues long in good perfection till late in au- 
tumn, though it is alſo adviſeable to have ſome of 
that ſort on ſouth and other walls that enjoy the ſun, 
to ripen the fruit earlier, and with an improved 
flavour. * 

In planting the wall- trees, allot the peaches, necta- 
rines and apricots, fifteen or eighteen feet diſtance, 
hgs eighteen or twenty feet, plums and cherries fifteen 
to eighteen feet, pears and apples eighteen or twenty; 
eſpecially if grafted or budded on free ſtocks, as in 


| which they will ſpread a conſiderable extent of walling, 


but if in dwarf ſtocks, fifteen to eighteen may be ſuf- 
ficient; and vines always plant on ſouth walls, or 
againſt any high buildings of that aſpeR, at ten to 

hfteen feet aſunder. | 
Berween the common wall-trees, if high walls, 
may plant half or tall ſtandards, trained with fanned 
heads, to ſpread the upper parts of the wall, while 
*E 3 the 
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the common or dwarf trees are advancing below, to 
have all parts of the wall expeditiouſly. covered, pro- 
ducing larger ſupplies of fruit in proportion, as be- 
fore obſerved. | 
Inn EsPALIER-TREES, plant principal ſupplics of the 
choiceſt apples and pears, with ſome beft forts of plum: 
and cherries; or for varicty, may plant a few medlars, 
ſome vines, likewiſe figs and aprico's, in a ſunny ex- 
poſuſe, in which they will ſometimes ripen fruit in 
tolerable perfection ; but of apples and pears particu- 
larly, generally plant conſiderably more than any of the 
other ſorts, and in all of which obſerve nearly the 
fame diſtances as adviſed above for the wall- trees. 
After PLANTING the wall-trees and eſpalier, give 
any requiſite pruning agreeable to the rules before 
intimated, or in young trees one year old, with the 
firſt ſhoots from- budding and grefting, may remain 
with the heads entire till next month, then headed 
deen (ſce March); or thoſe with trained heads, or 
having been headed in the nurſery, and now furniſhed 
with ſeveral branches, prune out any of projecting 
210wth, before and behind, and other il]-placed ſhoots, 
ad the others of regular growth train to the wall 
_ an4-e'palier horizontally, four to five or ſix inches 
diſtance. | 6-4 vp 
STANDARD FRUIT-PREES of all ſorts may alſo be 
planted at this ſcaſon, ſuch as apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, mulberrics, filberts, damſons, quinces, meds 
lars, fervices, almonds, walnuts, &c. in gardens: and 
orchards; and of which have generally the moſt abun- 
dont of the principal varicties of apples, and ſome beſt 
" pears, planted thirty to forty feet diſtance; alſo a 
portion of belt cherries and plums, twenty to thirty 
ſeet aſunder, a few mulberrics planted the ſame dil- 
tances, or fume planted upon detached grafs plats, 
lawns, &c. plant the filberts at ten to fifteen, damſons, 
medlars and quinces twenty, and walnuts not leis 
than thirty or forty feet aſunder. See November, 
Likewiſe in ſmall ſtandards may plant Breda and 
Bruflcls apricots, in a warm ſituation, and in which, 
in favaurable ſeaſons, will often bear plenty of * 
| an 
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and ripen with a fine flavour, of the above kinds 
particularly. | 1 

Or half ſtandards of different forts of fruit- trees 
may alſo be occaſionally planted, as codlins and other 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. as explained in 
Novenber. | Is . 

Alſo dwarf ſtandards may be planted in gardens, 
where required to have a larger ſupply of different 
varieties of the principal ſtandard fruits; in borders or 
other compartments, to take up but little room, as 
they may be plantcd at ten to fifteen or twenty feet 
diſtance. 33-40 17 

Vines of different varieties may be planted againſt 
warn walls, where they have plenty of fun all ſummer, 
chuſing generally the principal ſorts, and ſuch as ripen 
tze grapes freely in good perfection. | 

Or may alſo plant ſome forward ripening grape- 
vines in eſpaliers and in the vineyard manner, to train 
to ſtakes. See November, &c. | 

Where vines of former planting or of advanced 
growth, are naked of young wood below, or if required 
to extend or cover any lower part of the wall there- 
with, miy now lay ſome contiguous long young 
branches or ſhoots in the earth, continuing the tops 
a foot or two above ground, according to the direction 
in November, &c. they will root below and ſhoot above 
to fill the vacancies. | 

WinTer PRU Nix ſhould now be forwarded as 
much as poſſible in all forts of wall-trees and eſpaliers 
to have that bufineſs wholly, or greater part, finiſhed 
by the end of this month, as after which, the trees of 
ſeveral forts will begin to advance in their bloſſom” 
buds, and thoſe of the ſpring ſhoots ; and it is of im- 
portance to have the pruning completed before theſe. 
are conſiderably advanced. 9 | 

Previous to wall-tree-pruning, unnail moſt of the 
young wood, to have full liberty to examine and make- 
the proper Choice of the requiſite ſupply to retain, and 
what to cut out, as well as to admit of performing 
the operation of the knife as required. ONT, 
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Wall- tree- pruning, of peaches, nectarines and apri- 
cots, ſtill remaining to be done, ſhould now be expe- 
dited with the moſt diligent attention, as theſe trees 
being of the earlieſt bloſſoming kinds, the flower buds 
will be advanced ; and if the pruning 1s delayed much 


longer, the buds will be turgid and prominent, many. 


are liable to be unavoidably diſplaced in performing 
that operation; and in performing this buſineſs in 
theſe trees, keep in mind, that as they bear the fruit 
principally on the young wood, the ſhoots of laſt 
ſummer, producing the Eruit in that enſuing, and 
ſometimes upon ſmall ſpurs, a general ſupply of the 
beſt well-placed ſhoots are to be reſerved in all parts, 
and the fuperabundancy and all ill- placed and improper 
ſhoots pruned out, and the uſeleſs old wood; obſerving 
the whole as directed the preceding and following 
month, and ia November. | I | 
_ Likewiſe prune wall- trees, of cherries, plums, pears, 
and apples, agreeable to the general directions exhibited 
in January, March, October, November. | 
Prune alfo vines and figs againft walls, &c. and as 
theſe ſorts. bear the fruit always on the young wood 
only, leave general ſupplies of the beſt well-placed 
oo:s of laſt ſummer, cut out the ſuperabundant, all 
ill-placęed and improper ſhoots, and the unfruitful or 
uſcleſs od wood, as explained laſt month, and in 
March, October, November; and in the vines, ſhorten 
the reſerved ſhoots to three or four, to five or ſix joints; 
but the figs always leave entire, except cutting off caſual 
dead ends, for as theſe trees bear moſtly towards the 
upper parts of the ſhoots, they do not admit of ſhort- 
ening. See January, March, &c. | 
_ Young wali-trees and eſpaliers under training, give 
alſo the neceſſary winter-pruning,. cutting off pro- 
jecting or foreright ſhoots, and others ill-placed, re- 
ſerving all the regular-placed ſhoots eligibly well 
ſituated for training to the wall, &c. and either ſhort- 
ened or left entire, agreeable to the order of bearing 
of the different ſpecies of the trees, and according as 
they are more or leſs advanced in growth in their ex- 
| | panſion 
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panſion of branches, as explained in the 
pruning; ſee alſo January, March, November, &c. 
and when pruned, train the branches to the wall 
and eſpalier horizontally, four to five: or ſix inches 
aſunder. | | 
NAIL WALL-TREEs, performing it generally ac- 
cording as each tree is pruned, arranging the general 
branches and ſhoots in the moſt regular order, hori- 
zontally, four to five or fix inches aſunder, nailing 
them ſtraight and cloſe to the wall at equal diſtances. 
Tie and nail EsrALIER TREES, which: may be 
performed both by tying with ſmall pliant oſier twigs, 
and nailing to the trellis of the eſpalier, extending the 
branches horizontally and ſtraight, four to'five or fix 


— 


inches aſunder. | . | | 

In the work of nailing and tying wall and eſpalier 
trees, if, in pruning, any ſhoots were left too. cloſe, 
more than can be trained in with regularity, the 
nailer ſhould now regulate them by cutting/ out the 
ſuperabundancy, in particular parts where they occur, 
to admit of training in the requiſite continuing 
branches with proper regularity at the diſtances above 
mentioned. * I) 

PrxUNE STANDARDS of the different ſorts of fruit- 
trees, or fuch as ſtand in need of that operation, which 
will ſometimes be required occaſionally in particular 
trees where the head is grown into a confuſed diſ- 
order in croſs-placed branches, or that are of a very 
tnicketty growth,- cutting out or reducing the former 
to ſome regularity, and pruning the latter in a 
thinningorder ; or alſo where any ſtray branches extend 
in a rambling manner conſiderably longer than the 
others, prune or ſhorten them to ſome lateral branch, 
equal to the general expanſion of the head; prune up 
any low hanging branches, cut out all dead wood, 
and where ſometimes ſtrong upright ſhoots advance 
in the middle of the head, cut them elean out, as 
3 ſhoots from the ſtems, and eradicate all bottom 
uckers, 1% T5540 

OrcnarnDs may be planted of different forts of 
ſtandard fruit- trees, particularly of apples, peats, plums, - 

TE $ - Cherries, 
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cher ries, alſo ſome quinces, medlars, filberts, ſervices, 
damſons and walnuts, or alſo in large premiſes may 
plant ſome Spaniſh cheſnuts. See the preceding and 
following month, alſo October and November. - 
GooOSEBERRIES and CurRANTS, where intended 
for planting, ſhould be moſtly completed this month 
in open weather; in which it is of much advanta 
to have the trees or buſhes, deſigned for planting, of 
ſome. advanced growth, furniſhed with tolerably full 
heads, to -commence immediate bearers, which ma 
be obtained at all the nurſeries, and which will bezr 
ſome fruit the ſame year, having the principal fupply 
in ſtandard buſhes, and planted as directed laſt month; 
likewiſe have ſome againſt walls or palings, &c. but 
moſt of currants ; and ſome may alſo be planted to 
train in a fanned order, in the open borders or quar- 
ters, cutting off the projecting branches before and 
behind, the others to range the way of the row in 
the manner cf an, eſpalier, in which they will bear 
fine large fruit, and the branches extending only two 
ways, will not overſpread the greund. See Fanuary, 
October, November. : | 
Finith pruning gooſeberries and currants, perform- 
ing it according to the general di: ections of laſt month, 
&c. and then dig the ground between the buſhes. 
Young gooſeberries and currants, in ſtandard buſhes, 
Prune up below, to train each to a ſingle ſtem, ſix or 
eight to ten or twelve inches, and thoſe deſigned for 
walls, train with ſeveral ſtems or branches advancing 
from the bottom. | 
RA$SPBERRIEsS may be ſucceſsfully planted any time 
this month; and prune old plantations that ſtill re- 
main to be done, both of which perform as explained 
8 January, and dig the ground between the rows of 
2mMts. ; 
: Dis Faurr Txtz BoxDErs of wall and eſpaliet 
trees, after they are pruned and nailed, &c. both for 
the benefit of the trees, and that the whole may ap- 
pear in neat order, and the ground be ready to ſow 
cr plant with any neceſſary articles required this ot 
next month, 0 
| '1 
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Or when the above borders, in which wall trees 


and eſpaliers are occaſionally of a poor or exhauſted 


nature, that the trees ate of weakly growth or do 
not hold their fruit, give ſome amendment either of 
dung manure or a compoſt of dung and loam, of _ 
freſh loam only, if but round the extreme roots of 
each tree. „ e Sing | . 

STAKE new planted ſtandard fruit trees, eſpecially 
thoſe with tall ſtems, to preſerve. them upright, and 
from being overturned by violent winds. . 

Plant SUCKERs of gooſeberries, currants, codlins, 
&c. to raiſe ſupplies of young trees of theſe different 
ſorts, where they may be required, digging them up 
with roots, and planted in nurſery rows, - fifteen ot 
eighteen inches aſunder: or ſome ſtrong ſuckers of 
g-ofeb:rries and currants may be planted at once 
where they are to remain.” | 
- Likewiſe plant cuttings of the above, particularly 
currants and gooſeberries, chuſing the ſtraight young 
ſhoots of laſt ſummer, cut ten or twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches long, and planted in a ſhady border. 

PropacarTeE FAUIT FaEEs, by the different 
methods, ſuch as by ſuckers, cuttings, layers, nuts, 
erafting, &c. according to the different ſpecies of 
trees of the following kinds. | 

By ſuckeis from the roots may raiſe currants, cod- 
lins, figs, quinces, filbetts, berberries, gooſeberries, - 
raſpbercies, hazel-nuts ; taking them up with roots 
to each, and planted in a nurſery to attain proper 
growth for final tranſplanting” after two, three, of 
teveral years, according to the different ſorts. - 

By cuttings of the young ſhoots principally of laſt 
ſummer, are'raiſed vines, figs, Currants, gooſebetries, 
mul berries, quinces, chuſing ſtraight young ſhoots, . 
cut from ten or twelve to eighteen inches long, plant- 


ing them, moſtly in a ſhady border, or where they 
may not be fully expoſed to the hot ſun in ſummer, 
to exhauſt the ſap of the cuttings and earth too con- 
ſijerably before they are properly rooted ; though t 
will alſo ſucceed- in any open expoſure but bats 
not root ſo effectually if a hot dry ſummer, as in 4 


ſhady 
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ſhady ſituation; they will emit roots below and 
ſhoots at top, and form rooted young plants by au- 
tumn following, and in two or three years ſome will 
be proper for final tranſplanting : others will require 


" ſeveral years growth for that occaſion. - 


In layers of the young branches, may raiſe vines, 


figs, filberts, mulberries, quinces, codlins, currants, 


gooſeberries, berberries; or occaſionally, plums, pears, 
apples; in all of which taking the lower pliable 
young branches or ſhoots, and as they remain on the 
parent tree bow them to the ground, lay the ſtems of 
them into the earth, continuing the tops above; they 
will ſtrike root in the layered part in ſummer, and 
may be cut from the ſtoo!'s next autumn or this time 
twelvemonth, in proper rooted plants, and then 
planted in a nurſery to acquire an eligible growth for 
final planting. See Oclober and November. 

And by nuts may raiſe walnuts, cheſnuts, almonds, 
hazel nuts; and all of which may now be planted in 
beds, to raiſe the ſeedling plants of one or two years 
old, then planted in a nurſery till of proper growth. 

Alſo by grafting is the common method by which 
many principal fruit trees are generally raifed, as 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, quinces, medlars, ſer- 
vices ; alſo occaſionally, mulberries, filberts, walnuts, 
& c. and wbich method of propagation may in ſome 
ſorts be commenced the latter end of this month, 


See the Nurſery, March. 


GRAFTS or Cions for performing any intended 


"grafting, begin to provide the latter end of this 


month, if open mild weather, of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. before they advance much in their ſpring 
buds; and for which the mederately firong young 
ſhoots are to be collected, cutting them off at their full 
length, ticd in ſmall bundles, and lay the lower ends 
in earth ready for grafting with, the end of this and 
in next month. See the Nurſery for March. 

For STocks on which to graft and bud the ſeveral 
kinds of fruit trees, ſhould be raiſed in proper ſupply 
dy different methods, as by ſuckers of . 

TE ins, 
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codlins, quinces, filberts; and by ſowing kernels of 
b apples and pears, ſtones of plums, almonds, &c, 
| Plant out young ſtocks of ſeedlings, and others of 


e ſmall plants, raiſed laſt year or that preceding, into 
nurſery rows to acquire a proper growth for budding 
, and grafting. 4 . eee 
bs Propagate V ines and Fics by layers of the lower 
, young branches; alſo by cuttings of the young 
e ſhoots, ſuch as directed in March, November, &c. 
e Or by layers of the above, particularly vines, may 
f draw ſome through the hole at the bottom of large 
v garden pots, filling them up with earth; or the pots firſt 
d filled with earth and introduce the layer at top, earth- 
e ing it over; plunging the pots in the. ground. the 
n layers will ſtrike, and in autumn following may be 
* cut from the ſtool, and they will be ready in the 


pots either to tranſplant readily with the ball of earth, 
or placing the pot where the plants are intended to 
n ſtand, and ſo carefully break the pot from the ball, 


FI 
w 


rs and then they receive no check by removal ; or ſome 
may occaſionally remain in the pots for bearing, or to 
h place therein in a foreing- houſe or hot-houſe, &c. for 
s WT early fruiting. = = 
. Plant young peach, nectarine, and apricot trees in 
55 pots, to attain a proper growth for forcing ; alſo 
ge vines, figs, Cherries, &c. and when of a proper age 


Is for bearing, may either be tranſplanted into the 
forcing apartments, or ſome introduced therein as 


d they remain in the pots. ; 

is FoxcinG of FRUIT T REEs to produce early fruit, 
8, may now be commenced the beginning or middle of 
8 this month, or continued if began in January, in 
8 hot walls, vineries, peacheries, cherry-houſes, & c. 
1 either by fire or bark- bed heat, or both together, 
ls principally for peaches, apricots, vines, figs, cherries, 
d plums, &c. and for the particulars of which and ge- 


neral management, fee the Fruit-garden in January, 
and more in the article Hot-walls and Forcing-houſes 
in the ſame month, p. 51. See alſo p. 113, this month, 
In the above forcing-houſes may now introduce 
pots of trained young trees, of the ſorts above ment 
| | tioned, 
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tioned, arrived to a beating ſtate, either to remain in 
the pots plunged in the borders, &c. or the pots re. 
moved, leaving the ball of earth about the root; 
entire; alſo pots of currants, raſpberries, ſtrawberriss, 
kidney beans, or any defirable flower plants, bulbous 


* 
% 


roots, &c.— dee January as above. 


PLEASURE-GROUND, FLOWER-GARDEN, 
AND SHRUBBERY., - ©7 


FEBRUARY. 


N this month, when open weather, ſhould for- 
ward as much as poſſible a'] neceſſary preparation 

of the ſeveral compartments of borders, beds, ſhrub- 
beries, &c. both in readineſs.for;any intended plant- 
ing this ſpring, of different ſorts of flower plants, 
roots, and ſowing ſeeds. of various ſorts of annual; 
biennial, and perennial flowers; and for planting ſuch 
trees and ſhrubs as may be required, and this pre- 
paration is alſo neceſſary as a requiſite ſpring dreſboe, 
in clearing and digging the beds, borders, and ſhrab- 
beries, &c. as likewiſe to give all the principal walks 
and lawns, &c. ſome attention relative to weeding and 
| ſweeping gravel walks, poling graſs, rolling graſs and 
ravel occaſionally, to have al} parts in ſome tolera- 
bly ncat clean order, which is always defirable in 
the different compartments of the above diſtricts of 
pleaſure-grounds, flower-gardens, ſhrubberies, and 
plantations. 14 13-41-13 2 
BokrDERs and Bos of the pleaſure-ground and 
flower-garden begin pow to clean and prepare in — 
| | order 


- 
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order for the ſpring ſeaſon, by hoeing, raking, or more 


effectually by a neat digging, and thereby be alſo ready 
to receive plants, roots, and ſeeds of flowers, where they 
may be intended or required, and will remain longer 
clean and of neat appearance. ; 
Likewiſe borders, beds, &c. where there are con- 
tinuing flower plants of. perennials, bulbous roots, 
towering ſhrubs, &c. the digging or ſtirring the ground 
between them at this ſeaſon will prove very beneficial 
to their advancing ſpring growth. 5 1 
$4RUBBERIES ſhould alſo now be forwarded in the 
requiſite dreſſing, by giving any neceſſary pruning 
where the ſhrubs are diſorderly, cutting out or 
ſhortening irregular, long rambling ſhoots, and any 
of low dangling growth, to preferve the heads in 
ſome regular order, eſpecially where ic is required to 


keep the ſhrubs diſtin, and then dig the ground 


between them in a regular manner. We 50 | 
Plaxrix where intended may now be forwarded 
in general, both in the different forts of flowering 
plants of the herbaceous tribe, in perennials, bien- 
nials, and all ſorts of bulbous and - tuberous rooted 
kinds, all for flowering the ſame year; as likewiſe in 


the various ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, evergreens, or- 


namental and foreſt trees. 
GROUND for PLANTING in beds, borders, ſhrub- 
bery clumps, or any continuing compartments for 
ſhrubs and trees, either in new work carrying on or 
intended, or any alterations or other neceſſary pro- 
parations, ſhould now be forwarded in proper digging, 
trenching, &c. as required to have it in eligib 
readineſs for ghe reception of the intended plants, 
roots, ſhrubs, trees, this or next month, when all 
principal planting buſineſs ſhould be moſtly com- 
pleated. x bs 


HERBACEOUS | FLowzExR PLanTs and RooTs of 


molt ſorts may now be planted, as the various Torts 
of bulbous and tuberous, moſt ſorts of fibrous and 
feſhy rooted perennials and biennials. . 
Burzous RooTs ſhould now be finiſhed planting 
in open weather, all that are intended this ſeaſon, 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially all ſorts which ſtill remain out of the ground 
fince laſt ſummer, ſuch as crocuſſes, ſnow-dropz 


natciſſus, tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, bulbous irife;, i 


ftar of Bethlehem, fritillarias, crown imperials, and 
other bulbous kinds, which generally plant now the 
firſt favourable opportunity, of open mild weather, 
that they may flower in ſome tolerable perfection the 
ſame year; which they will not effect, or ſome not 
flower at all this ſeaſon, if they remain unplanted 
longer than this month. | 
Theſe bulbs may be planted either generally in the 
common flower borders, the ſmall ones in patches 
three or four together; or alſo ſome of the other 
in the ſame order, that they may flower more con- 
ſpicuouſly together; planting the crocus and ſnoy- 
drops moſtly towards the edge of beds or borders. 
Or ſome principal kinds may be planted together 
in beds, in rows {ix to nine inches aſunder, three or 
four inches deep, each fort ſeparate, to exhibit a 
-principal blow in one point of view, ; 
Removal or tranſplanting of bulbous roots now in 
the ground, advancing in the fpring buds, ſhould not 
be done for any general practice, as in molt forts 
it would prevent their flowering the fame year : or, 
however, where there is a neceſſity of removing any 
at this ſeaſon, on particular occaſions, either the 
roots wholly, or detaching large cutward ' off-ſets, 
when increaſed in conſiderable branches replan: the 
as ſoon as poſſible. | 
Any choice bulbous flowers, in beds together, now 
advancing their flower buds above ground, it will be 
of advantage to defend them occaſionally from frott, 


# 


- ſnow, hail ſtorms, &c. with an awning of mats, &c. 


ſupported on low hoop arches placed acroſs the bed. 
Plant ANEMONEs and RANUNCULUSSES, either in 
beds together, each ſort ſeparate, fix inches aſundet, 
and two or three deep; or ſome alſo diſperſed in the 
general or principal flower borders in ſmall patches, 
three, four, or five roots in each. 


LY 


In Ports and Roor-LAssES may plant any de- 
ſirable bulbous and tuberous roots the beginning ot 
| | 455 


[Feb. 
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d, | 

any time this month, to blow in the apartments of a 
5 houſe, or in a hot-houſe, &c, for earlier flowering, 
8. ſuch as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, narciſſus, jonquils, 
erſian and other bulbous and dwarf tuberous iriſes, 
be alling the pots with light dry earth, and plant one, two, 
or three roots in each; and for the glaſſes, fill theſe with 
e lain or other ſoit water, and place one bulb in each 
„Nelas, the bottom in the water; or in pots may alſo 


plant anemones and ranunculuſſes; and placed in the 
windows of a houſe withinſide, or on a chimney- 
piece, &c. or ſome in a hot-houſe aforeſaid, or hot- 
ded, to have them earlier in flower; giving water 
occaſionally to thoſe in the pots, but more freely after 
the roots begin to grow: and to thoſe in the water- 
glaſſes, change the water once in ten or-twelve days 
or a fortnight, when it is foul or foetid. £1 
PERENNIAL and BIENNIAL flower plants of the 
hardy, fibrous, and fleſhy-rooted tribe, may be planted 
the middle or any time in this month, if open, mild, 
ſettled weather, or if the ſeaſon is unfavourable may 
de deferred till next month, ſuch as campanulas, aſters, 
perennial ſunflowers, golden- rods, columbines, pinks, 
carnations, wall- flowers, roſe-campions, ſweet-wil⸗ 
liams, French honey ſuckles, Canterbury bells, ſcarlet 
lychnis, Greek valerian, veronicas, polyanthuſes, 
primroſes, daiſies, auriculas, fox-gloves, catchfly, 
hepaticas, rockets, and many other ſorts, proper to 
plant in beds, borders, front of ſhrubbery clumps, 
Ke. all which to flower the ſame year. Ae 
Alſo plant any choice kinds of the above in pots, 
tor removing in ſaid pots to any compartments occa- 
honally, when in flower, 41% > tromng ingly 
With regard to the nature or difference, of the above 


r 


ſuch as continue ſeveral or many years in the ſame 
root, producing new flower ſtalks, every ſpring, as 
in polyanthus, auriculas, daiſies, golden-rods, aſters, 
or ſtar roots, &c. and the biennials are generally but 
of two years continuance, to flower in good per- 
ſection, being raifed from ſeed, &c. one years — 
C 


mentioned perennials and biennials, the former are 
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ſecond they ſhoot up flower ſtalks, produce flowers, i 
and then either wholly decay, as in Canterbury delle, fool 
rockets, French honeyl{ucki-s, &c. or fome remain. end 
ing dwindle to a weakly growth, as in wall-flower., A 
ſweet- williams, never in the ſame plants floe plan 
in equal perfection as the firſt year, and therefore o 
freſh ſupplies ſhould generally be raiſed every yea: uon 
from fred, or ſome by flips or cuttings of the 9e) 
thoots, as in wall-flowers ; but the perennials ate dead 
propagated both by {e:4 and by parting the roots. 
'TenDer or CURIoUS LANTS in pots, that hate 
been continued under occaſional ſhelter of frames, 
&c. in winter, to protect them from froſt, ſuch z 


double bloody wall-flowers, double ſfweei-willizms, E 
double ftocks, and various other kinds, Which al. nor 
though moderately hardy to ftand our ordinary to | 
winters, but liable to be cut off in rigorous froſts, le- 
ſhould ſtill have neceflary protection, if ſevere weather il and 
prevail, either in the frames under gleſſes, or defended duc 
under hoop arches and a covering of mats; but en- lc 
| poſe them to the free air in all open weather, ſpi 
AvRICULAs and CARNATIONS in pots, give fill Bl 
oecafional protection to the principal varieties, in Wl der 
ſevere froſt and other inclement weather, by conti- Il: 
nuing them<either in a warm fituation in the full ſun, Bl 
or under frames or hoop arches, to be defended with pl: 


glaſſes or mats. AA | 
- Though theſe plants are generally hardy enough to 
ſtand the froſt, but by giving occaſional protection 
as above, it preſerves them more effectually in good 
ſtrength to blow in fulleſt perfection. 
Piant auriculas and carnations in pots, flower bor- 
ders, beds; and ſome beft carnations of laſt year's } 
layers, plant in large pots to remain for. flowering; 
likewiſe have ſome beſt layers planted in the principal 
borders, all to flower the ſame year in ſummer. 
Or any carnations potted laſt autumn in ſmall 
pots, may in the latter end of this month be ſhifted 
with the ball of earth entire into large pots (24's. ot 
16's.) to remain for flowering. 4 | 
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Where any carnation layers ſtill remain on the old 
fools they ſhould be planted off the middle or latter 
end of this month. | 

Aiſo may detach any good auricula off- ſete, and 


plaat them in pots or borders. 


Spring dreſs auricula plants in pots, alſo carna- 
tions that nave continued all winter in the pots where 
they are to flower ; clearing out weeds in the pots and 
dead leaves from the plants, then looſen the earth at 
top and round the fides a ſmall depth, take out the 


looſened earth, and fill up the pots with freſh z which 


will greatly refre{h the roots and ſtrengthen the plants 


in a full growth for ſtrong flowering. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, of the deciduous kinds, may 
now be planted any time this month in open weather, 
to form ſhrubberies and other ornamental planting in 
pleaſure-grounds, flower-gardens, and borders, &c. 
and for which many ſorts of ſhrubs may be intro- 
duced, either of the principal kinds, or in full col- 
lection, as may be required, ſuch as hypericums, 
ſpitæas, althæa frutex, honeyſuckles, roſes; laburs 
nums, cytiſuſes, lilacs, bladder ſenna, privet, Guel- 
der roſe, mezereon almond, dwarf almond, Perſian 
lilac, catalpa, double bloſſom cherry, ſyringas, and 
many others; and in which obſerve the order of 
planting as adviſed in October and November. | 

ORNAMENTAL TRrEeEs, and others of the des 
ciduous kinds, may alſo be planted now in open 


grounds, parks, or where they may. be required, or 
to form ſhelter, ſhade, blind, &c. as horſe cheſnut, 
planes, Lombardy poplars, catalpa, tulip tree, ma- 
ples, limes, larches, and ſeveral other ſpecies. See 
January, November, &c. x | 
EveERGREENS, both of the ſhrub and tree kinds may 
likewiſe be planted now, if open mild weather, for 
any ornamental plantations in ſhrubberies_and other 
compartments in pleaſure-grounds, or where required, 
25 laurel, Jauruſtinus, alaternus, phillyrea, bay, ar- 
butus or ſtrawberry tree, kalmias, rhododendrons, 
magnolias, pyracantha, ciſtuſes, box, pines, firs, 
/ | cedars, 


weather, for any decorative plantations in pleaſure- 


— 
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cedars, cypreſs, junipers, holly, yew, evergreen oaks, 
'&c. cork tree, Virginia cedars, and ſome cthers ; al 
which may be planted either principally in compart- 
ments wholly evergreens, or fome intermixed in the 
deciduous plantations, to diſplay a greater variety, 
See October and November. - 
- Foxesr TREES, or largeſt tree kinds, for timber 
or any conſiderable plantations in extenſive premilſes, 
may now be planted of the various different forts, ot 
as required, conſiſting both of deciduous and ever. 
green kinds; ſuch as in the former, oaks, elms, aſhes, 
maples, ſycamores, planes, cheſnuts, birches, Jimes, 
walnuts, larches, beech, poplars, willow, &c. and 
of the latter, pines, firs, cedar of Lebanon, cypreſs, W ſuc 
Virginia cedars, evergreen oaks, cork tree, holly, WM rar 
yew; all of which of both tribes are-proper, both to be! 
plant in woods for foreſt or timber trees, as they ad- bai 
vance to a conſiderable height and magnitude; and | 
eligible alſo to introduce in any decorative plantations Wl tre 
in groves, thickets, / avenues, clumps, &c. in large ſhe 
pleaſure-grounds, parks, and any out premifles. thi 
. Likewiſe Corricks may be planted in ſeveral de- 
ciduous tree kinds, to fell in ſmall growth once in Wh m 
ſeven, eight or ten years, to ſhoot out again from the ¶ ch 
bottom, as hazel, aſh, birch, oak, beech, cheſnuts, of 
poplars, alder, maples, elm, &c. planted for this oc- by 
caſion in cloſe rows, four to five ot fix feet aſunder; Wt m 
ſome beſt growths permitted to run for ſtandards, at 2 
ten or fifteen feet diftance, the others to cut young 
for poles, ſpars, &c. in the order above mentioned. 

Fir and Pins TREEs are moſt valuable to plant qU 


for timber, and are very ornamental evergreens in & 
any plantations, grow to a ftupendous height, fixty ot 
or eighty to near one hundred feet or more; and. may d 


now be planted in open weather for the different pur- 7 
poſes required; will ſucceed in almoſt any ſoil and 

fituation, and in barren dry grounds or waſtes, or on ir 
the ſides and tops of hills, mountainous, or low 2 
places; ſo may be planted in conſiderable ſupplies as 
foreſt or timber trees, to great advantage, or for orna- 
ment in pleaſure: grounds, parks, &c. 


Generally 


o 


Generally obſerving, thut when deſigned to plant 


timber, or to advance to. a conſiderable ſtature in a 
ſtraight free growth, it is molt eligible to plant them 
finally while in a young ſtate, of two or three, to four 
or five feet, before the roots are large rooted” and 
woody, in which they do not ſtrike freely ; but when 
young and fibrous they ſoon ſtrike freſh root in the 
ground more effectually and the trees will grow more 
freely in a ſtraigh!, ſwift, and handſome growth. 
Prune Txkks and SKRUBS, where they require 
it, in any irregular growths, eſpecially in thoſe that 


beyond the general head, or to prune up any low 
hanging growth, £35 Oey | 8 

Likewiſe in ſtandards, either ornamental or foreſt 
trees, required to advance with clear ſtraight ſtems, 
ſhould be pruned up below from low ſtragglers, that 
they may proceed in an upright regular growth. 
M PLANT in PoTs- any curious or deſirable forts of 
n W moderate flowering ſhrubs and evergreens ; alſo ſome 
e choiceſt kinds of herbaceous flowering plants, both 


5 of fibrous rooted perennials and biennials, and of 


. dulbous and tuberous rooted flowers, ready for re- 
j moving in their ſaid pots, when flowering, to adorn 


t any principal compartments, as fore courts, principal 


g walks, &c. | | | 
| Plant EDGinGs to beds and borders, where re- 


it quired, either of box and thrift for principal borders, 


n Kc. or occaſionally of pinks, daiſies, ſtrawberries, in 
7 other parts; but box forms the completeſt and moſt 
durable edging and for the method of planting ſee 


= January, &c. 


d Repair old edgings where they are deficient or 
n irregular, or if any are grown into rude diſorder, large 
1 and ſpreading, they may be taken up, ſlipped and re- 
as planted in a regular manner. "14a 
P 


Or where any proper edgings are grown rough or - 
uregular for want of clipping or trimming at the 


proper 
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the above mentioned fir and pine trees to grow for 


tand conſpicuous to fight, or any others occaſionally, 
ſuch as reducing or cutting out any particular long 
rambling branches or ſhoots, extending irregularly . 
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C une qualities, forming an even ſmooth ſur face; and 
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proper ſeaſon laſt ſummer, they may now be cut 10 


regular order at ſides and top, or as required, to have 
them appear in proper neatneſs in the advancing 
ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons. | 
GrAss COMPARTMENTS, in walks, plats, lawns, 
&c. ſhould be kept in clean neat order, by occafiong 
poling or ſweeping, when moderately dry, to ſcatter 
or clean up worm-caſt earth on the ſurface, and after. 
wards rolled before too dry or wet, to clcan up the 
ſcattered earth; or this, in ſmall compartments, may 
ſometimes be ſweeped up with a birch broom; and 
ſometimes roll the graſs with a heavy roller in 
weather, to render the ſurface even, firm and ſmooth, 
, 'Edges of graſs trim in cloſe, where the graſs pro- 
ject irregularly towards the walks, &c, cutting it in 
even with a knife or garden ſhears, or thoſe of the 


| ſheep ſhearers kind. 


Alſo where any ſolid edges of graſs is unequal, cut 
them regular with an edging iron. 
New graſs work, where intznded, or old requiring 


mending in bare places, may now have it performed 


in open weather, by laying turf, cut from fome cloſe 
paſtured ſward : or for extenſive ſpaces, tos conſi- 
derable for turſing, or others in default of turf, may 
ſow graſs ſeed the end of this month or in March,— 
See September and Odtober. 

In cutting turf for laying any graſs work, cut them 
generally 2 foot wide, a yard long, and about an inch 
thick, rolling each up cloſe as cut, graſs ſide inward, 
convenient for carriage to the garden, - where having 
levelled the ground — even and ſmooth, and the 
turf brought in, unroll them on the ground, joining 
them cloſe and regular edge to edge, making good 
deficiencies in any btoken turf by piecing the ſpaces 
neatly ; then with a heavy wooden turf-beater let the } 
whole be well beat down firm and even, levelling 2 


if afterwards heavy-rolled, it will ſmooth the ſurface 


more effectually, the turf will quickly firike root and 


grow, and form a cloſe regulat ſward. 4 


— 
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Or in want of turf as above ſuggeſted, feed may 
he ſubſtituted, the middle or end of this month, or 
any time in March, having the ground levelled firm 
and even, and the ſurface raked tine; and having 
ſome fineſt hay-graſs ſeed, ſow it in dry weather, 
broad-caſt, very thick and regular, then rake it in 
evenly, and when the ſurface is dry, roll the ground 
equally to cloſe the earth over the ſed more effectu- 
ally, and co form the ſurface firm and ſmooth ; the 
ſeed will ſoon grow, the young graſs come up thick, 
and ſoon form a cloſe ſward. 
| Gravel WaALKs continue in decent good order 
occaſional (weeping and rolling; and next month 
or April ſhould be turned to kill weeds and mos, 
and to give them a freſh clean ſurface for the ſummer. 
Where new gravel walks are intended they may. 
now be prepared for, by forming and excavating the 
earth fix inches deep or more, for the reception of 
the gravel, laying at bottom any rough rubbiſhy 
materials, and on this the proper gravel may be laid 
in a ridge along the middle, ready tor levelling in the 
proper form next month or April, &c. 
FLowza Boas and BE DS begin to give a 
ſpring drefang by hoeing and raking, or neat digging. 
ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS may begin fowing 'the 
middle or latter end of this month, both of hardy 
Kinds in the borders to remain, and tender forts in 
hol - beds for tranſplanting in ſummer ; all for flower- 
ing the ſame year in ſummer and autumn.—See _ 
March, April, &c. | ; 
Of the hardy annuals to ſow in the full ground in 
beds and borders, are larkſpurs, candy tuft, ſweet 


pzas, Adonis flower, ſunflower, yellow lupins, ow 
ap- 
weed, 


Q 3=& 5 a , eee -- 


1 ͤ „ s 7 * 


3 


hes, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navelwort, 
dragon, ſcabious, perſicaria, lavatera, hawk-w 
Sultan flower, and ſome others; though theſe, and 
all the other hardy annuals may be ſucceſsfully ſowed 
next month; in which ſee the different ſorts and 
order of ſowing. 5 £251 
Sow ten-weeks ſtocks and mignonette in pots, or 
in a frame or warm border; and defended from froſt; 
; and 
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and other cold weather with glaſſes or mats, &c. o 2X 
ſowed in a hot-bed to have them come in forwarder * 
for early flowering. 7 

And of tender annuals, may ſow in a hot-bed the 
latter end of this month, balſams, cocks-comhz, 1 
globe amaranthus, m bicolors, egg plant, 
marvel of Peru, ten weeks ſtock, mignonette, &c. * 
dee March, &c. ci. 

Tender evergreens, &c. if any planted in the full ye 
ground, as magnolia, tea-tree, olives, &c. ſtill give 
occaſional protection in ſevere froſty weather by co- _ 
vering them with mats. ro 

MuLCH the Roors of any curious or rtenderif 
ſhrubs and trees lately planted, laying mulchy or of 
ſtrawy dung on the ground above as far as the roots or 
extend below, both to keep out the froſt at this ſea- rei 
ſon, and the drought in ſpring and ſummer. ſh 
PRO AGATE PERENNIAL FLowERrs,. of the to 
fibrous, fleſhy, and tuberous-rooted kinds, by flips, fit 
oft-ſets, and parting the roots, as polyanthus, daiſies, th 
campanulas, catchfly, aſters, golden-rods, veronicas, ta 
ſcarlet lychnis, hepaticas, gentians, gentianella, pe- 
rennial ſunflower, auriculas, primroſes, roſe cam- Cu 
pion, bachelors buttons, ragged-robin, monks-hood, 
peonies, fraxinellas, filapendula, irifes, aud ſeverd gr. 
others; either detaching fide bottom flips or off- Wi ex 
ſets, with roots to each, or large roots parted into tre 
ſeveral rooted flips, and planted, the large ſlips in the Ou 
borders to remain for lowering the ſame year, aad ſmall th 
ones planted in beds together, to obtain 'a proper he 

roth for tranſplanting next autumn or ſpring. 

Suckers from the roots plant off from- various kinds 09 
of ſhrubs and trees, to raiſe ſupplies of young plants, all 
as roſes, lilacs, ſyringas, and of ſeveral other flow- 
ering ſhrubs, and planted, large ones in ſhrubberies, Ci 
borders, &c. to remain; ſome will owes the ſame ſet 
year; and ſmall ones plant i in a nurſ he 

Likewiſe may plant ſuckers of — kinds of di. 
trees in which they occur. be 

PLanT Currixos of flowering ſhrubs, as s honey- ti] 
ſuckles, jaſmines, and other ſorts that are uſually qu 


- £ raiſed 
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raiſed by that method; planted principally in a ſhady 
border, that they may root more effectually in 
ſummer. | 
Alſo plant cuttings of ſeveral kinds of deciduous 
trees, as poplars, limes, and ſeveral others. | 
LayERS may alſo be made now of the lower youn 
branches of many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, both de- 
ciduous and evergreen kinds, to raiſe ſupplies of 
young plants of the reſpective ſorts. ; : 
Lay Moss Ros Es in the young ſhoots, as this ſort 
is not ſo productive of ſuckers as molt of the other 
roſe tribe. | | | 
Of W :rLLow, plant cuttings, either in ſmall lengths 
of a footor two long, or of large long ſhoots, truncheons 
or poles, one, two, or three yards in length; or it 
required to form a willow hedge for expeditious ſhade, 
ſhelter, or blind, may plant ſtrong young ſh»ots, of four 
to five, or fix feet long or more, eſpecially in moiſt 
ſituations near water, or by ditch fides, inſertin 
them a foot or more in the ground, they will ſoon 
take 100t and giow freely, | 


— ww 


cuttings, in the ſides of banks, ditches, &. 
LomzarDY PoPLAR, for its ſwift and handſome 
grow.h, is proper to plant where required to have 
expeditious ſhade or blind, as it ſurpaſſes all other 
trees for that purpoſe, and is proper to plant towards 
outward boundaries or next great roads, to break off 


— duſt in ſummer, and may be planted to form a 
edge. | 


wo &® © 43*' om $$ © 
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„oben weather, eſpecially of the deciduous kinds; 
* alſo ever greens the latter end of this month. 

— Ie ſorts moſt proper for deciduous hedges are prin- 
s, cipally haw or white thorn, commonly called quick- 


ic bet, the moſt eligible and effectual for all outward 
hedge fences, planted either on the top or ſides of 

of Wt ditches, banks, or on level ground, either in an outward 
beadge and defended with open paling or a dead-head 
till grown up, or in interior diviſion, as may be re- 
quired : alſo elm, — maple, hornbeam, privet 
© | and 


F 


ELDER may alſo be planted in ſhort or long 


__ 


HzpGes, where required, may now be planted in | 


| 
g 
| 
| 
i 
Hf 
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and elder, are employe:i for hedges, both. in outward 
fences and to divide internal d ittr.cls, or for ſhelter, 
made and ornament ; and willow, poplar, alder and 
elder are planted occaſionally for hedges in moiſt, 
watery, or boggy ſituations, or by the ſides of 
ditches, brooks, rivers, &c. but for a ſtrong « ficuz] 


| 
outward fence none {o effectual as a quickſet hedge; 
and for a neat cloſe garden hedge of expeditious 
growth the privet is ell adapted. 
- Likewiſe for evergreen hedges, the principal forts | 
are holly and yew, for a cloſe regular growth, bu c 
the holly is ſuperior for an effectual outward hedge t 
deſigned as a fence: alſo in evergrecn. hedges ſome. at 
times laure] and bay are uſed, but principally, hoy- lc 
ever, more for crnament, ſhade, or ſhelter, than 2 
a fence; and the evergreen privet makes a neat che Wi o; 
hedge, both for an outward boundary occaſionally, o. 
and interior diviſions. | ſes 
Sometimes alſo, of evergreens, the alaternus, phi- Wi w/ 
Iyrea and tree box are planted, to form flight interna dr 
_iz 


hedges; though the alaternus and phillyrea are not io 
err ener for detached hedges as to plant in the 
hedge order againſt walls, &c. in foie courts, o Wiſ=l!: 
where it may be required to have naked walls or 

ings Covered therewith in their perpetual verdure; 
and for the ſame occaſion fometimes laurel, and lau- 
ruſtinus are uſed, the former beautiful in its ample 
foliage, always green; and the latter appears orus- 
mental, both as an evergreen and in its numerous 
umbels of delightful. lowers, in autumn, winter, and 
ſpring: alſo the pyracantha is ſometimes planted in 
the ſame order, being ornamental in its red berries 
all winter, and leaves evergreen. 

Clip old hedges of the deeiduous kinds, in ruct 
growth, not clipped laſt ſummer, and having nv 
a regulating clipping, they will appear in 1ezul4 
order in the ſpring and ſummer's growths. 

But evergreen hedges in need of clipping, is 24. 
viſable to defer it till next month or April, wh 
ſettled mild weather, as if cut when ſharp co 


weather or froſt prevail, as may be the caſe at 16 
23 ſcaſos; 


— 
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ſeaſon, it would occaſion them to change of a ruſty 
hue, and appear unſightly all the ſpring ſeaſon. 

Plaſh overgrown old hedges, run up tall and rough 
above and naked below, ſuch as often occur in 
neglected outward and field hedges; and in perform- 
ing which, leaving ſome ſtems at moderate diſtances, 
for uprights, cut or gaſh the others towards the lower 
parts on one fide, eſpecially thoſe of ſtrong impliant 
grow'h, that they may be more readily plaſhed or 
Lyed down, the pliable branches will not require 
cutting—ſo laving the whole along horizontally be- 
tween the upright ſtems, cutting out ſupzrabundancies, 
and thin the ſides and top regular; they will thus 
form a thick full hedge quite from the bottom. 

Sow I'REE and SHRUB SEEDS of various ſorts, in 
open weather, as acorns, beech-maſt, aſh keys, and 
other ſeeds, as alſo of nuts, ſtones, berries, cone 
ſeeds of pines, firs, cedars, larches, cypreſs, &c. all 
which may be ſowed in beds of light earth, either in 
alls an inch to two inches deep, according to the 
ſizes of the differcnt.ſeeds, nuts, ſtones, &e, or earth 
trimmed off the ſurface the above depth into the 
alleys, fow the ſeed on the general ſurface and covered 
in with the earth. | | 

Or ſome more curious or tender ſorts may be ſowed 
in large pots for moving to different ſituations," as to 
a ſhady border in ſummer, and in the full ſun in win- 
ter, or occaſionally under ſhelter in that ſeaſon. 

Likewiſe ſome ſowed in pots, of tenderer or more 
noice ſorts, may be forwarded in a hot-bed, as the 
rbutus or ftrawberry tree, &c. | | 
| Plant in borders, beds, &c. carnations, ſweet-wil- 

ams, wall-flowers, pinks, &c. or any principal ſorts 
uo in pots: all which may be removed with balls of 
th to their roots ;-they will all flower the ſame year, 

Begin to SPRING DRESS and clean the pleaſure- 
round and flower-garden, ſhrubbery, &c. clearing 
ne plants from decayed leaves, dead ſtems, and a 
regularity, and the borders from litter and weeds, 
hoeing, raking, or neat digging; alſo io primes 
ad dig the ſhrubbery compartments ; keep the gravel 
es - clean 
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clean from weeds, occaſionally ſwept, and rolled in 
dry open weather; alſo the graſs poled, ſweeped and 
rolled ; regulate and cut edgings and hedges where 
wanted, and prepare beds, borders, &c. for plants, 
roots and ſeeds of flowers, and for planting flowering 
ſhrubs, &c. | 

_ Likewiſe ſpring-drefling of plants in pots may be 
commenced the middle or latter end of this month, 
clearing the plants from decayed leaves, dead ſtems, 
and all liter; and in ſhrubs, prune any irregular 
growths and decayed wood ; and in the whole, looſen 
the top earth of the pots, and an inch or two down 
the ſides, clearing out the looſened mold, and fill up 
with freſh earth, which will both have a neat appear- 
ance, and. refreſh and ſtrengthen the roots, and the 
plants will advance in a ſtronger ſpring growth in 
proportion. 

SHIFTING into Jarger pots may be performed the 
middle or Jatter end of the month, to any plants that 
are in pots too ſmall, removing them with the ball of 
earth entire, having ſome freſh earth in the bottom of 
the larger pots, place the plants with their ball 
therein, and fill up all round and at top with more 
freſh mold, and watered, 

Frowers for ForcixG may be introduced in any 
forcing-houſes, pinery ſtove, hot walls, hot-beds, &c. 
having them in pots, both of bulbous-rooted kinds, 
as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, Dutch jonquils, Perſian 
riſes, narciſſus, dwarf tuberous iriſes, and of fibrous- 
rooted plants, as pinks, carnations, double ſweet- 
williams, and other deſirable kinds of moderate growth; 
as alſo any curious annuals, as balſams, dwarf cocks- 
combs, globe-amaranthus, ten weeks ſtocks, or pots 
of ſweet peas, candy tuft, virgin ſtock, or other quick 
flowering kinds to blow early; like pots of roſes, hy- 
pericums, double bloſſom cherry, ſyringas, &c. 
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NURSERY any SEMINARY. 
FEBRUAR. 


N this month conſiderable planting or tranſplanting 
of young trees will be neceflary, both from feed 
and nurſery- beds, into rows at proper diſtances in t! e 
nurſery quarters, to remain for training to an eligible: | 
th for final tranſplanting, as alſo various ſees of 
trees, ſtirubs, and herbaceous plants, to be foyed this 
and the two next months; ali requiſite preparation of 
digging and trenching the ground for thoſe occaſions, 
ſhould now be forwarded in open weather. | 
Vacant GRounD deſigned for planting with 
young trees, ſhould now be forwarded in digging or 
trenching at all proper opportunities, ready for the 
reception of the various ſorts of trees and ſhrubs in- 
tended for planting therein, either level-digged, if for 
immediate planting, or if the ground is of a ſtiff, 
ſtubborn or wettiſh temperature, turn it up in rough 
ridges, to meliorate and pulverize by the weather till 
next month, when it will be improved to a more 
pliant nature, and then may be levelled down for 
planting, &c. | 
The fpring Dx awinG SeAsoN being now come 
menced, all ſorts of young trees and ſhrubs of pr 
growth, eſpecially of the deciduous kinds, or ſuch as 
ihed their leaves in winter, may now be drawn or re- 
moved, in open weather, for final tranſplanting in the 
different plantations intended; in which have them 
tacen up carefully with their full roots, according as 
wanted, and the ſooner they are planted before the 
hbres dry or ſhrink, it will be of greater advantage; 
or where they are to be conveyed to any diſtance, 
Gould be tied in bundles, and the roots either ſtrawed 
EN, or 
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or matted round, to preſerve them from injury till 
planted, See Occber. 

Likewiſe evergrecns may alſo now be drawn for 
nne] planting, it mild ſettled weather. 

NuxsER Y TRANSTLANTINS O among young trees 
and ſhrubs of moſt of the deciduous tribe, ſhould now 
be forwarded in open mild weather, eſpecially in all 
ſorts where nece ſſary, particularly ſuch as are growin 
too cloſe in nurſery rows, and thoſe in ſeed- b ds, of one 
or two years old, to be tranſplanted at proper diſtances 
according to the different forts, both of the various 
ſorts of ornamental and foreſt trees, flowering ſhrubs, 
and fruit-tree kinds; and ſhould be planted, the larger 
forts in rows, two feet to two and a half, or three feet 
aſunder, by twelve to fifteen or eighteen inches in the 
lines; or — plants from ſeed- beds, &c. planted 
in rows only a foot to fifteen inches diſtance, or very 
ſpall plants may be bedded out only fix or eight inches 


aſundet, to grow for a year or two, then tranſplanted. 


as ab ve. | | 

Alſo young fruit-tree ſtocks, raiſed from ſeed, cut- 
tings, layers, ſuckers, ſhould alſo be tranſplanted in 
the nurſery quarters the above diſtance, to remain to 
acquire a proper growth for grafting and budding in 
one, two or three years, or according as required for 
low working for wall and eſpalier trees, or of taller 
growth for ſtandards. | 

Likewiſe cvergreens, towards the middle or latter 

end of the month, if quite mild ſettled weather, may 
he tranſplanted as above, from cloſe rows, ſeed- beds, 
&c. in nurſery lines at proper diſtances, according to 
their different preſent growths, as obſerved in tranſ- 
planting the deciduous kinds. | 

And in herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous and 
ficſhy-rooted tribes, may alſo be traniplanted as re- 
quired, and off-ſets thereof detached and planted to 
increaſe. 


- PruxixG ſhould now be performed where neceſſary 


in young trees and ſhrubs of advancing growth in the 
nw ſery lines, in which prune up the lateral ſhoots 
from the ſtems of foreſt and other tree kinds, and any 

irre- 
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irregular growth in the head, but generally preſerve 
the top ſhoots entire ; alſo in the ſhrub tribe, where 
ny grow irregular in rambling or ftraggling ſhoots, 


214 cut away low trailing erowths to encourage th 
head to advance in ſome regularity. WT 
Or young plants of trees, &c. deſigned for hedges, 
permit to branch out quite from the bottem, cutting 
of or ſhorten projecting ſhots behind and before, 
to encourage them in the intended form for hedge 
!ants, | * | 

Likewiſe prune young fruit-trees of two or three 
years growth or more, from grafting or budding, cut- 
ting out irregular ſhoots to preſerve the heads in their 
proper ſhape for wall-trees, eſpaliers and ſtandards, as 
explained in January and March, ke. ö 
But younger fruit- trees, in the fitſt ſnoots from 


ſhould remain unpruned till next month, then to be 
headed down as there directed and explained, See 
Nurſery and Fruit Garden for Marth. a 
All digging between rows of young nurſery trees 
and ſhrubs ſhould be now forwarded as much as 
poſſible in open weather, which is a very neceſſary 
buſineſs to be performed annually in winter or ſpring, 
eſpecially between all continuing plants, both to de- 
{troy ſurface weeds by digging them down to the 
bottom, and beneficial to the young trees, &c.- by 
looſening the ground near the roots, and will have'a 
clean decent app-arance. . * 
So- SEEDS of the various kinds of trees and ſnhrubs 
uſually or occaſionally raiſed by that method, ſuch as 
acorns of oaks, beech- maſt, and many other ſorts of 
ſeeds, nuts,” berries, and ſeeds of cones, of the pine 
and fir kinds, and of larches, cedars, cypreſs, junipers, 
Virginia cedars, &c. all ſowed principally in beds of 
lizht earth, either in diills one or two inches deep, 
or the earth raked off the beds that depth; ſow the 
ſeeds on the general ſurface, preſs them into the 
earth with the ſpade, then covered in with the earth 
raked off as aboye for that purpoſe, See alſo March. 


budding and grafting, of laſt ſummer's production, 


9274 Likewiſe 


ec above or below, prune them to ſome regular order. 


7 
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Likewiſe ſow for ſtocks kernels of apples, pears, 
plum-ſtones that have been preſerved in ſand, and 
other kinds, to raiſc ſupplies of young plants on which 
to bud and graft. 

Propagate trees and. ſhrubs by the different me. 
thods to raiſe occaſiunal ſupplies of young plants of 
of the various kinds, or any particular ſorts required; 
and may now. be effected by ſeed, layers, cuttings, 
ſuckers, ſlips, performed any time this month in open 
weather, alſo towards the latter end by grafting. 

By ſeeds numerous ſorts of trees and ſhrubs ate 
raiſed, and which of moſt ſorts may now be ſowed, 
cr in next month, as before 1 See alſo 
March, October, &c. 

Likewiſe by layers of the lower young branches 
and ſhoots, very many trees and ſhrubs are propagated, 
there being but few that will not ſucceed by this 
method, and may be performed now in moſt ſorts, 
dee the directions of March and October. 

By cuttings alſo of the young ſhoots, many tree 
and ſhrub kinds are raiſed, and may now be planted 
and in March, which ſee, and October for the method. 

Alſo by ſuckers from the roots, many ſhrubs and 
trees are raiſed, and may now be taken up and 
planted, 

By grafting alſo, many principal trees are generally 
raiſed, paiticularly a conſiderable part of the fruit-tree 
kinds, likewiſe various other curious varieties of trees 
and ſhrubs, to continue them permanent in their re- 
ſpective properties. 7 

In the above different methods of propagztion, it 
ſhould be obſerved, that all trees and ſhrubs raiſed 
from layers, cuttings, or grafting, always come exaCtiy 
the ſame as the parent trees in all reſpects, both in 
8 leaves, flowers and fruit, and by which, be- 

des multiplying or increaſing the particular trees and 
ſhrubs raiſed by theſe methods, we are always certain 
of having them the ſame; ihough ſeedling trees alſo 
in many ſpecies come the ſame, but in varieties tt 
generally vary, as in the numerous forts of fruits, 
hardly any will come like the original from 2 
whic 
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which renders the propagation of. moſt of the fruit 
tribe neceſſary by grafting and budding, and ſome: 
by layers and cuttings; likewiſe ſuckers will alſo come. 
the ſame when the tree is wholly of the ſame ſort, root 
and top, not having been altered by grafting, &c. for, as 
in grafted trees, the ſtocks being generally different 
from the head, the ſuckers from ſuch partake only 
of the nature of the ſtock, as in the caſe of a choice 
apple, &c. grafted upon a crab; hence is the diffe- 
rence in reſpect to other kinds. ; EP 

Train YOUNG WALL-TREES and eſpaliers that 
are planted againſt walls, palings, reed hedges, or 
training to a trellis of takes in the nurſery lines; 
cutting off projeCting foreright ſhoots and others ill- 
placed, and very luxuriant ſhoots, eſpecially where the 
latter advance unequally on one fide of the tree, or 
where ſingularly more vigorous than the general ſhoots 
or branches, robbing them of the proper nouriſh 
ment, and which cut off cloſe; and train in the 
proper regular ſhoots horizontally to the wall or trellis, 
&c. according to the nature. of growth and bearing 
of the different ſorts, as explained in the works of the 
Fruit Garden in the different months. i 
PLANT Ix Pors any tender or curious ſhrubs and: 
trees, in order for removing in their pots to different 
ſituations, or to ſhelter in winter, or to a ſhady place 
in ſummer, or to be ready to tranſplant with the ball 
to — roots where required, when of proper advanced 
growth, 1 aria 
Likewiſe plant young fruit-trees in pots, of peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, vines, plums, cherries, &c. ta 
train for forcing. | 94h 
Protect ſtill from froſt, young tender or choice 
plants of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous perennials; 
both in pots and thoſe in ſeed-beds, & c. as adviſed in 
January, &c. 1 
Propagate herbaceous perennials, by parting the 
roots, and flipping the outward off-ſets; many ſorts 
may now be increaſed by theſe methods. See the 
Nurſery, March, and the Pleaſure Ground in moſt 
of the ſpring and autumn months, SW 
0.4 Removing 
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" Removing young trees and ſhrubs for final planting 
in ſhrubbery and other plantations and all forts of 
fruit-trees, may naw be performed in apen weather. 
See the article Spring-drawing of trees in the fore. 
Gon pait of the preſent Nurſery works, and that of 
January. | 


GREEN HOUSE. 
FEBRUARY. 


ONTINUE ſtill careful attention to the green- 
A houſe plants, to guard them from ſevere cold by 
keeping the glaſſes conſtantly ſhut in froſty or other 
ſharp weather; and when mild, to admit air every 
day by opening the windows leſs or more, but always 
ſhut cloſe towards evening; and they will alſo require 
moderate watering. 
- Fresa Air ſhould be admitted into the green- 
houſe every mild calm day, by opening ſome of the 
windows moderately in the morning, about eight, 
nine, or ten o'clock, according to the temperature of 
the weather ; and as the heat of the day increaſes, 
eſpecially if ſunny and mild, give a larger admiſſion of 
air in proportion ; ſhutting cloſe again by three, four or 
five in the afternoon, of ſooner, if the weather changes 
ſharply cold, | 
When decayed leaves appear in any of the green- 

houſe plants, always take them off as ſoon as they are of 
diſcovered, as theſe are both unſightly, and in ſome 

ree hurtful to the plants. fr 

ikewiſe dead wood, and decayed or decaying th 
ſhoots, ſhould be cut out whenever any appear ; and in 
as in ſome ſorts of free growth, as geraniums, &c. "4 
ſome of the young ſhoots of an herbaceous 2 01 

Ome⸗- 
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ſometimes fag or ate afft ted with a fort of hoar or 
moiſt mouldineſs that rots them, which ſhould be 
attended 10, in order to cut the ſhoots away below 
the infected part. | | =Y 

WATERINGS will be occaſionally required, but 
fill apply it wi h much moderation, and principally: 
only in mild weather, according as the earth in the 
pots becomes dry, once a week or fortnight, as it 
may appear neceſſary, examining, the pots, and give 


ir only where it is wanted, generally more freely to 


the woody or tree and ſhrub kinds than the others; 
and always very ſparing to the ſucculent plants, per- 
forming the watering principally of a forenoon, and 


if ſunny and mild, it will be of ſome advantage; 


being careful never to over-water at this ſeaſon. 

In froſty weather, always keep the windows of the 
green- houſe cloſe night and day, except the froſt is 
but moderate and a full ſun, when may occaſionally 
admit air in the middle of the day from eleven to two _ 
o'clock ; but when ſharp froſt, keep all cloſe; and 
when ſevere, make moderate fires in the furnace of 
the flues every evening till nine or ten o'clock, or 
occaſionally in the morning or all day, when very 
rigorous weather and no ſun, that they may impart 
2 moderate internal heat, to reſiſt the effects of the froſt ; 
and liKewiſe when the froſt is intenſe, defend the win- 
cows outſide or within, with ſhutters or thick mats, as 
adviſed in January. 1 

Likewiſe in foggy and very wet or damp cloudy 
weather, generally keep the green-houfe cloſe, to ex- 
clude the damps; or in any continuance of ſuch 
weather, it is adviſeable to make a gentle evening or” 
morning fire, to expel and dry up the damps afore- 
laid, which attacking the leaves and tender ſhoots, 
often prove detrimental. . 

But in ordinary, mild, or even when but moderate 


| froſts, no fire heat muſt be admitted, as too much of 


that would be apt to run the plants, in many ſorts, 
into weakly ſhoots, or render the plants in general 
rather more tender than in their uſual ſtate, for they 


only require protection from froſt, 
*F 6 Keep 
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Keep clean all green-houſe plants from foulneß, 
which the leaves are apt to contract during their reſi- 
dence in the conſervatory ; large-leaved ſorts, az 
oranges and lemons, &c. if very foul or mildewed, 
be cleaned by waſhing the leaves - ſeparately with a 
ſponge and water; others may be occaſionally watered 
moderately over their heads in a ſunny forenoon, to 
waſh the leaves. 

Ear in the PoTs, if any appear hard bound or 
eruſted at top, looſen it a moderate depth, levelling it 
even again, or a ſmall portion of freſh light earth 
may be added. 

FxEsH EARTHING the tops of the pots will be of 
ſervice, performed the middle or latter end of the 
month ; firft ing the top carth a ſmall depth 
2nd a little down the ſides, drawing out ſome of the 
looſened mold, and fill up the pots, tubs, &c. with 
freſh earth; it will revive the upper roots, and pro- 
mote a healthful growth and lively appearance in the 
plants. 

Shifting into larger pots may be occaſionally per- 
formed now, where it appears eſſentially neceſſary; 
otherwiſe any grincipal ſhifting may be deferred till 
next month, in which, and in April, are given proper 
directions for performing that work. 

PrxuniNG may be performed where required to 
regulate any diſorderly growth, and to cut out de- 
cayed or ſtraggling ſhoots and dead wood. See 


arch. 


een, 
FEBRUARY. 


HE principal buſineſs of the Hot-houſe in this 
month is ſtil] to ſupport a conſtant regular heat 
equally day and night, by having the bark-bed always 
continued of 2 regular lively temperature, and _ 


4 
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by fires every evening and cold mornings, and all day 
occaſionally in ſevere weather, to heat the flues ſuffi- 
ciently to diſpenſe a proper glow of heat, to warm 
the internal air in the requiſite high degree, neceſſary 
for the tender exotics of this apartment; and the 
plants will alſo require moderate ſupplies of freſh air 
in mild ſunny weather, and ſometimes gentle water- 
ings, and ſhould all be kept clean from any contracted 
foulneſs, inſects and decayed leaves, ke. 

As hot-houſes, in the greater part, are deſigned 
principally for the culture of the pine-apple, and, in 
a ſecondary manner, alſo for many other tender curi- 
ous exotics, all natural reſidents of the hotteſt coun- 
tries of America, Aſia and Africa, and in this country 
require an imitation of a ſimilar degree of heat in our 
hot-houſes and ſtoves, and in which generally that 
neceſſary for the pine-apples or ananas, is applicable 
to moſt of the others, with this difference, that in the 
pines particularly, it is proper to have them always 
plunged in the bark-bed, to obtain the moiſt heat 
thereof immediately about the roots, to raiſe them to 
a proper fruiting ſtate, and the fruit to attain. 
perfection; whereas moſt of the other exotics will 
ſucceed in any part of the ſtove, or only ſome par- 
ticular ſorts plunged in the bark-bed, as the coffee 
tree, to have it produce berties more abundantly, or 
ſome other forts to encourage their lowering, &c. more 
effectually. 

The FIRE HE Ar in the hot-houſe is requiſite every 
evening, making the fires about four, five or fix o'clock, 
and ſupported till nine or ten, to warm the flues in a 
proper ſtate to diffuſe an eligible heat to warm the 
internal air of the houſe in a proper degree till morn- 
ing, when alſo, if froſty, or hens cold, or raw foggy 
weather, make moderate fires; and in ſevere fraſts, 
continue the fire-heat all day, eſpecially if no ſun, 

But in mild weather, the fires are nece ſſary only 
principally every evening as above, and occa ally 
in cold mornings moderately. + 

As a guide to the requiſite degree of fire-heat in 
the hot-houſe or pinery, it is proper to have a ther- 

mometer 
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mometer ſuſpended in the middle ſpace with the back 
towards the ſun, that the liquid in the tube may be 
affected only by the heat of the internal air, and when 
elevated to the mark ananas, or alittle over or under, 
denotes the degree of heat proper for the pines and 
other exotics. 

Being always careful never to make the fires too 
violent, which might prove of bad conſequence to the 
plants in general. | 

The Bark-BED, in which the pines, &c. are always 
plunged, ſhould be continued in a regular moderately 
briſk heat, both to encourage the pine-plants in 2 
moderate growth and healthtul ftate, and to aſſiſt alſo 
in warming the internal air, eſpecially in the intervals 
of fire- heat; and therefore, if the heat was not re. 
newed laſt month, and if the preſent heat of the bark. 
bed is decreaſed in any great degree, it ſhould be re. 
vived either by forking up, or when more conſiderably 
declined, and the bed funk, add a portion of new tan 
at top, equal to one third or fourth of the whole, and 
fork up the new and old together, and replunge the 

ts. . 
9 if the bark-bed was revived, as above, 
laſt month, it wi:l ſeaicely need any augmentation at 
this time, 

The FRvuITING Pines, or thoſe of proper growth 
for furniſhing full-ſized pine apples this year, will 
now, in — of the plants, be advancing. in young 
fruit ariſing in the centre or midſt of the leaves, cach 
plant only one; and in this ſtate of growth, ſhould 
have all proper aſſiſtance, by continuing a good heat 
in the bark-bed, and alſo by that of fires, both rather 
of ſome increaſed degree, to puſh the plants and fruit 
on in a regular growth, that the fruit may ſwell freely 
in its advancing ſtate, and attain an eligible ſize; and 
in which obſerve the temperature of the bark-bed par- 
ticularly; and if not renewed in heat laſt month, or 
that it now diſcovers a reduced ſtate, revive it as ſoon 
as poſhble by the means above adviſed, and let the 
fire-heat be continued in the full degree according to 
the thermometer, every evening and cold mornings, 

; agreeable 
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zerceable to the intimations under the article Fre- 
Heat. 

A SUCCESSION Pix Es, or thoſe advancing in the 

O 

in 2 ſeparate ſtove or ſucceſhon houſe, have the fire 
and bark-bed heat rather more moderate than in the 
{ruiting-houſe at this time of the fruit advancing ; 
ſupported however in a regular moderate degree, not 
too ſtrong to run the plants on too freely, for fear of 
forcing them into fruit now in their minor growth, 
in which the fruit would be ſmall in compariſon to 
thoſe of the full plants, and would be a great diſap- 
pointment, by breaking the regular ſucceſſion of 
proper ſized plants for full fruiting next year, as the 
ſame plants never fruit but once. 

And the younger ſucceſſion pines, where kept in 
diſtindt appendages, or nurſery bark-pits, ſeparated 
from the main ſtove and ſucceſſion houie, ſhould have 


heat, rather of a mild kindly ſtate, not to run them 
for fruiting, yet not of a very reduced degree-tu ant 
them in growth, in which they are alſo apt to advance 
in ſmall fruit, and the plants are thereby uſeleſs for 


in the bark-bed, and if any flues, make gentle files of 
an evening and cold mornings, &c, and generally 
cover the glaſſes with mats of nights, and when ſevere 
weather, I 
Ur if any young pines are wintered in dung hot- 
deds under frames and glaſſes, keep the beds in a 
m- derate lively heat, by adding ſtrong linings of hot 
dung to the ſides when they are of a declined ſtate, 
aud cover the glaſſes of nights and ſevere weather. 
Fx EsH Air ſhould be admitted to the hot houſe 
plants in mild calm days, when a full ſun, opening 
ſome of the front glaſſes two or thiee inches or more, 
about nine, ten or eleven, &c. till two or three 
o'clock, or ſhut cloſe when the weather changes 
cloudy or cold. | 
GIVE WATER occaſionally in moderate quantity 
both to the pines and other exotics, once a week or 
fortnight 


next proper growth for fruiting next year, ſhould, if 


the bark-beds preſerved in a moderate lively ſtate of 


future ſucceſſion ; ſo keeping a moderate kindly heat 
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fortnight, or as it may appear neceſſary, when the 
earth in the pots becomes dry ; ſtill, at this ſeaſon, 
apply the water in moderation, juſt to have the earth 
in a moderately moiſt ſtate, and principally only to 
the pots, eſpecially the pines, not to water over the 
heads, in which it would lodge between the leaves 
and in the heart, and may prove injurious to the 
plants. 

Generally in watering, uſe ſoft water, if poſſible, 
from a pond, ciſtern, or river, &c. 

In froſty weather, be careful to ſupport a proper 
fire-heat in the requiſite degree before obſerved ; and 
as this is neceſſary at all times, both in open weather 
and froſt, at this ſeaſon, every night and cold morn. 


ing, it is proper in ſevere froſts, to continue the fire 


all day, eſpecially if cloudy, foggy, or ſnow falling ; 
and when the ſroſt is very rigorous, it would be ad- 
viſeable to cover the glaſſes of the hot houſe or ſtove 
with ſhutters, mats, &c. every night, or if intenſely 
ſevere weather, and no ſun, ! covering may alſo be 
continued in the day-time. 

If Vines are trained in the hot-houſe or pinery, 
the ſtems being on the.outiide, it is proper to guard 
them from froſt, either with mats or dry ftraw litter, 
or each ſtem wrapped round cloſely with a ſmall hay- 
band, and the vines within having the common care 
and aſſiſtance of the internal heat, often produce 


9-5 in great perfection in early maturity in May, 


une and july, | 
Where Forcing in the hot-houſe is intended in 
any deſirable articles of the open ground, or otheis 
of a tender nature, both of kitchen garden plants, and 
flowers, &c. they may now be introduced in pots, 
ſuch as early dwarf kidney beans, ſtrawberries, two 
ear old bearing plants, cucumbers, or alſo ſmall 
ſallading, occaſionally to raiſe a ſmall ſupply expe- 
ditiouſly ; likewiſe pots of pinks, roſes, or other mo- 
derate growing deſirable flower- plants; or alſo bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted kinds, as dwarf tulips, jonquils, 
hyacinths, polyanthus- narciſſus, iriſes, anemones, ra- 
4 nunculuſcs, 
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nunculuſes, &c. and may likewiſe introduce bulbs in 
root water-glaſles, 


HOT WALLS and FORCING HOUSES. 


* 


FEBRUARY. 


| HERE there are hot walls and other forcing 
| places for raiſing early fruit, and that 

are furniſhed with proper fruit-trees of an eligible' age 
and growth for bearing of the ſorts mentioned laſt 
month, the forcing buſineſs ſhould now be commenced 
the beginning or middle of the month, or if begun in 


the latter end of January, it ſhould now be continued 


by bark-bed or fire-heat, or both, as explained in 
January aforeſaid ; though the. preſent month is a 
very eligible time to begin the principal forcing*work 
in fruit-trees for more general ſucceſs. , x 

The ſpecies of fruit-trees eligible for forcing, are 
vines, peaches, apricots, neQarines, cherries, plums, 
and ſometimes fgs, all introduced in the proper fore- 
ing apartments of hot walls, vineries, peach-houſes, 


cherry-houſes, in the order intimated laſt month; 


and in which may alſo have pots of currants, gooſe- 
berries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries; all which, both 
of the tree and other kinds, ſhould be bearing plants, 
and which, both in the trees and other forts, b 
forcing in the above-mentioned conveniencies, will 
produce ripe fruit ſix weeks or ſome two or three 
months before their natural production in the open 
ground. . Na FAT 

- Likewiſe in the above forcing houſes may have 


pots of many forts of curious flower- plants, bylbous- 
rooted flowers, and ſmall ornamental floycring ſhrubs, 
to 


=. 
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to force for early flowering in the ſpring, a month or 
two before their natural ſeaſon; and may introduce 
pots ſowed with ſeveral forts of the moſtYurious or 
deſirable annual flowers, both hardy and tender kinds, 
to forward for flowering in the earlieſt period, 

Alſo may now introduce in forcing-houſes fevera] 
kitchen garden articles for early 3 
beans, early dwarf mazagan beans, and hotſpur peas, 
all either in pots, or in the bo:ders within; alſo in the 
internal borders, may have ſome ſtrong lettuce plants, 
either that have been planted therein the beginning 
of winter, or tranſplanted now from warm borders or 
frames, in the full ground with balls to their roots ; 
likewiſe may have cucumbers, and ſow ſmall fallading, 

In the above forcing-houſes, keep the glaſſes on con- 
ſtantly above and in front, in continuation to, or prepa- 
ratory to the forcing, which, if not commenced laſt 


month, begin now, either by making internal bark- beds, 


if a pit is formed within for that occaſion, otherwiſe by 
fire-heat only, or by both conjunctively, or either of 
which ſeparate, according to the conſtruction of the 
different forcing compartments ; the bark- bed heat to 
be continued conftantly, and the fires every evening 
and cold mornings, &. 

The forcing by the heats as above is to be con- 
tinued till the end of April or May, according to the 
general directions of laſt month; and the trees to have 
air admitted in all mild weather, and occaſional water- 
ings. See January. N 

And by which aſſiſtances, moderate crops of ripe 
fruĩt are obtained at early ſeaſons, as cherries in April, 
and peaches, apricots, plums, grapes, figs, in May, 
June, or July; alſo ripe ſtrawberries in March and 
April, and gooſeberries, currants and raſpberries, early 
ripe in proportion; as likewiſe all other articles intro- 
Fa in the proper forcing ſeaſon this and next month, 

8 | It 
For the general methods and particular mana 
ment throughout the ſeaſon, ſee Hot Walls, &c. Ja- 


nur, page 51, alſo March, April, &c. 
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N. his month a great deal of rde is required in 
the kitchen garden in manuring, digging, ſowing, and 
planting for the priacipal general crops for the main 
apply o next furmer and autumn, and many alſo to 
come io for winter ſervice, &c., 

Mok of dung ſhould now be carefully. applied 
where 1t is moſt wanting: this never ſhoald be omitted 
in the atchen garden, where it can be couurniently ob- 
tained, to ground that is poor or has been much ex- 
nauſted by repeated heavy crops, for vu or three years 
or more without augmentation ; rottedidung is generally 
preferable; but in default of a ſufficiency the creof;-uſe any 
of amoi, rich quality that can be the moſt readilpobtaine 

though for long- eatable- rooted plants, ſuch as earrots 
it ae parlneps, &c. rather allot them good ground manur- 
[<2 the year before than the ſame year they are ſowed. 
ComposTs of dung and earth, &c. of light or heavy 
13) 1ty will be highly beneficial to particularlyunfayours-. 
oils ſuch as a light conpoſt of dung. ſandy earth, 
es, lime rubbiſh, road ſtuff, and other light, dry ma- 
als, all blended together; are propef for improving 
| heavy, ſtrong, clayey, or wet ground: and tor very" 
„hungry foils, apply a compoſt of good Aung, ſtrong 
earths, loan, or any ſtrong, elegible io]. 244 

V1comng and trenching ſhould now be forwarded" 
in great attention in all compartments of ground, that 
A: ie vacant and cleared from crops, caſting it up in ridges, 
not to be uſed immediately, and lcvelled down when - 
| it 
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it is to be ſowed or planted, which will greatly improve 
the ſoil: or any that is to be almoſt directly ſowed or 
planted may be level digged at once as you go on, 
ready for the immediate reception of the ſeeds or plants. 

On1ons. Sow, ſced for the main crop, the beginning 


or middle of the month: chuſe the richeſt ground, and 


if ſame rotten dung is applicd, it will prove very bene. 
ficial to the crops ; digging the ground neatly, and if 
dunged, bury the manure regularly in the bottom, either 
working the ground up in ridges, and levelled down 
when to be ſowed, or level-dig it at once for the imme. 
diate reception of the ſeed. Then generally ſow the oni- 
ons while the ground is freſh digged or levelled down, 
either broad-caft all over the general ſurface, and tread 
it erenly down if a dry, light ſoil, and rake it in with great 
regularity: or the ground may be previoul]y laid 
out in natrow beds with alleys, or paths between, which is 
very convenient in ſeveral inſtances ; marking out the 
beds, four and a half, or five or fix feet wide, with 
foot-wide alleys between; ſow the ſeed regularly, bed 
and bed, and rake it in; or if light ground, firſt tread the 
pod down even, then with the ſpade pare the alleys two 
or three inches deep, caſt the earth over the ſeed, and 
directly rake it in equally in every bed. 

The winter onions of laſt autumn ſowing, having 
ſtood over the winter, will now advance in growth, and 
ſhould be carefully weeded; and thin-out ſome for ule, 
as wanted: and thoſe of the bulbing onions, which are 
intended to ſtand to bulb in May and June, to ſupply the 
kitchen, &c. till the general ſpring-fowed crops come 
in, ſhould be thinned four or five inches diſtance. 

Likewiſe 1n this month you may tranſplant a quantity 
of the Michaelmas young onions that have ſtood the 


winter, and where they ſtand thick in the beds; not the 
Welſh onions, but the bulbing kinds; drawing up 2 


parcel of the ſtrongeſt plants, and in a rich, well- dunged 
ground, neatly digged, plant them by dibble, in rows 
i inches aſunder; give water at planting, and they will 
ſoon take root and frow ; permitting the whole to ſtand 
for bulbing: they will form handſome bulbs in June, 
and not be ſo apt to pipe, or run to ſeed, as thoſe remain- 
ing in the ſeed-beds where originally ſowed. 

Plant old onions for ſeed the beginning of the month, 


04 
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Old dried onions, in the houſe, as now begin to ſhoot, 
may be planted in the gardea in rows, half a foot aſun- 
der ; they will ſhoot up into ſtalks, and form good ſcal- 


lions. 


Leeks. So for the main autumn and winter crops: 
the principal ſupply ſow the beginning or middle of the 
month, both for remaining where ſowed, and for tranſ- 


planting ; generally ſowing them as directed for the 


onions. | 
CarRoTs. Sow the full crop for ſummer and autumn 
ſupply, and alſo. for obtaining full fize for winter uſe : 
chuſe light, looſe ground; and if dunged the year before, 
it will be a particular advantage; dig the ground a good 
ſpade deep at leaſt, break all lumpy parts, and form an 
even ſurface. - 28 | 
Then either ſow the ſeed on the general ſurface; and, 
if light, dry ground, tread down the feed and rake it in 
evenly, or may ſow it in four or five feet-wide beds, with 
ſpade wide alleys between bed and bed: but in ſowing 
large quantities in fields, the ground ſhould be deeply 
ploughed, and well harrowed ; then ſow the feed, hare 
row it in regularly, and afterwards roll it ſmooth with a 
wooden rolle.. SH | 
Young carrots raiſed laſt autumn will now advance 
m growth; clear them from weeds, and where too thick, 
thin them to three or four inches diſtance, 'and they will 
be fit to draw next month. een 
Plant old carrots for ſeed in rows two feet aſunder. 
PaRrSNEPS, Sow the main crop for next autumn, 
winter, and ſpring ſupply : light deep ground is proper; 
dig it one full ſpade, or two ſpades deep, ſow the ſeed all 
over the ſurface, or in beds, and rake it in. 
 Turxees. Sow fome early Dutch kind the begin- 
ning or towards the middle of this month, in a warm but 
open, expoſed fituation in the full fun; only a moderate 
lupply at this time for an early crop, as the plants of 
tais ſowing will ſoon run to ſeed in ſummer; let the ſeed 
be ſowed thin and regular, by broad -· caſt, over the gene- 
ral ſurface, tread it down, and rake it in evenly; or where 
ſowed in fields, light-harrow and roll it in with a 
wooden roller. | | 
In the middle or latter end of this month; ſow a larger 


iupply of turneps for 3 and ſtanding .crovs, as 
2 , 
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they will not fo ſoon run, asthoſe towed in the beginning 
of the month. Leave ſome old turgeps to produce ſeed, 

ASPARAGUS. Where a new plantation thereof is 
requized, ſhould now be planted about the middle, or 
towards the latier end of this momh; and where this i; 
intended, be careful not to loſe the ſeaſon, for aſparagus 
will be three ycars from the time of planting, and four 
from the ſced, be ſore it acquires proper ſtrength to pro- 
duce buds fit together: however, the ſame plantation 
will continue many years in perfection, producing plen. 
tiful crops annually, in May and June, &c. 

Choſe for this plantation, an open quarter of the beſt 
moderate light ground, and let this be very well dunged, 
Half a foot thick at leaſt, and digged in one ſpade deep, 
forming an even ſurface; and divide the ground into 
beds four and a half feet wide, with two feet wide alleys 
between them; each bed to have four rows of aſparagus, 


al a foot diſtance. 


For this purpoſe, have aſparagus plants of one or tuo 
years old, not more, and ſuch as remain in the feed bed, 
not having been traniplanted ; though young plants cf 
only one year old are generally the moſt ſucceſsful, in 
taking root more freely and effectual, obſerving to have 
the plants digged up with their full roots, as entire 2s 

ſhble, and of which, when taken up, trim only any 

roken parts or, long ſtraggling ends, ready for planting. 

Then proceeding to plant them, ſet a line lengthways 
the firſt bed nige inches from the outer edge; and, with a 
ipade-or hoe, form a ſmall narrow drill or trench along, 
cloſe to the line, fix or eight inches deep, making the 
ſide next the line upright, turning the earth juſt to one 
fide of the trench; which being thus formed, plant there- 
in a row of aſparagus cloſe to the upright fide, a fort 
diſtance, with the crowns of the plants two or three 
inches deep, drawing ſome carth with the hand to cach 
plant as you place them in the trench ; and when one row 
is plante., rake the earth over the plants the depth 25 
above; and in this manner plant four rows in each bed 
a foot diſtance, and nine inches aſunder in the row; 
the two outſide rows of each bed being nine inches 
from each edge, fixing a ſtout ſtake at each corner of every 
bed, as a guide always to diſtinguiſh the beds and alleys 

| I Wild 
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with the neceſſary exactneſs, particularly in the winter 
and ſpring dreſſing. 

As ſoon as the whole is planted, you may ſow a mo- 
derate crop of onions this firſt year, which, if not ſuffer- 
ed to grow too cloſe about the young aſparagus plants, 


vill not prove any hindrance to that crop, and the 


onions will attain good perfection, and thus no ground 
nor time 15 loſt this ſeaſon, in conſequence of the imma- 
ture ſtate of the aſparagus. | e 
Be very careful, when the aſparagus ſhoots come up, 
to keep the beds exceedingly clean from weeds, all 
ſummer ; and if onions were alſo fowed thereon, let them 
be properly thinned, in the due ſeaſon. ; 
The aſparagus will ſhoot up bat very flender ſtalks 
this firſt ſummer, larger the fecond, and the third year 


| ſome will be fit to gather, but will be in good perfection 


the fourth year, and continue ten or. twelve years, 
yielding plentifully fucceſſional productions of buds or 
ſhoots annually for two months each feafon, from 
the latter-end of April or beginning of May till the 
middle or end of June, after which time as the buds 
will rif: each time fnaller, ſnould generally leave off 
gathering, otherwiſe it would exhauit and weaken tle 
roots prejudicial to their future produce. 

In default of young plants for making new plan- 
tations of afparagus, b ve. may inſtead thereof ſow ſeeds 
at once to remain, forming the beds four feet and half 
wide, as adviſed for the plants, and put in four rows 
of ſeed in each bed, by dibbling them in with a thick, 
blunt dibble, three or four ſeeds together in ſmall holes 
an inch deep, the holes nine inches or a foot aſunder in the 
row; and when the plants are come up two or three 
inches high, thin them to only one good plant in each 
patch, permitting them to remain to attain perfection, 
which they will effect in four years, and often prove 
more ſucceſsful than plantation made with plants. 4 

Likewiſe it is now the proper time to plant out aſparagus 
plants of a year or two old in beds in the natural ground 
as above, to acquire a proper growth to take up for 
foreing in hot-beds ; plant them for this purpoſe” in 
rows nine inches aſunder, in the manner as directed 
above, for the common or main crops; and after hav- 
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March. 
ing two or three years growth, they will be of proper 


ſize to take up for forcing in winter; obſerving that, 
to have a regular ſupply of forcing plants, you ſhould 
ſow and plant ſome in the full ground every ſpring, to 
be advancing to a proper growth as above ſaid. 

Sow aſparagus ſeed to raiſe young plants forplanting out 
next year, &c. both for making new plantations, as above 
for natural ground crops, and for forcing in hot-beds, 


. Chuſe a ſpot of rich, light ground, and while it is freſh 


digged, ſow the aſparagus feed either on the general 
furface, or in four or five feet. wide beds, tread it 
down and rake it into the ground, or caft earth out 
of the alleys between the beds, over it evenly an inch 
deep, and rake the ground even. 

Old aſparagus beds ſhould now be fork-digged, and 
have the ſpring dreſſing towards the latter-end of this 
month ; having for this purpoſe a proper aſparagus fork, 
let the beds be regularly forked therewith three or 
four inches deep, to 4 the turface, to improve the 
guts, in their ſpring growth, and that the young ſhoot 
buds may have full liberty to advance in a regular man- 
ner. After forking the beds, rake them ſmooth ;. though 
this may be deferred for a fortnight, which will both 
prove ſome additional culture to the beds, and more effec- 
tually retard the growth of weeds. 

Hot-beds for aſparagus may be made the beginning 
or. middle of this month for the laſt time, to produce a 
ſucceſſional forced crop, and to continue in production 
till the natural ground aſparagus come in for gather- 
ing the end of next month, or beginning of May, See 
as directed in January and February. | 
. ARTICHOKEs, when they have formed good ſpring 
ſhoots, this or next month, ſix or eight inches Jong, 
ſhould have their ſpring drefling, by digging the ground 
about them, and flipping off any ſuperabundant ſhoots 
or ſuckers ; obſerving, if they were landed up in winter, 
to protect them from froſt, you ſhould now level down 
the ridges of earth, digging all the ground between and 
cloſe round the plants, and at the ſame time ſelecting 
two or three good ſhoots, on each mother plant, Vip 
off all the reſt, cloſe to the bottom, trimming in the 
earth cloſe about the remaining plants; reſerving = 
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beſt of thoſe flipped off, Wer wy to make new Plan- | 
tations, where intended. CROW 

Plant artichokes to form new olanturtons,” both 
for ſueceſſional and ſtanding crops :- for notwithſtanding 
artichokes are of ſeveral years duration, yetitis eligible to 
plant ſome every ſpring to produce late ſucce ſſioſi 
crops in autumn after the production 1 the old ſtands 

lants are paſt. d 01% 

Allow theſe plants. good ground in a free geusefun, 

and let it be well — and digged in one ſpade deep. 
| Then having provided à quantity of young lips or 
fuckers flipped from old plants, in the ſpring dreſſing as 
above, clear off broken and looſe leaves, and trim an 
broken, ragged, or woody part at bottom of the fhgots, 
and plant them by dibble, in rows four feet anckk hl 
aſunder, by two he a half or three feet in the ros; give 
water at planting, and occaſionally till they take gobd 
root : they will produce artichokes in autumn following 
in Aug ul, September, October. In the intervals, as 
ſoon as — artichokes are planted; or before, you may ſow 
ſpinach or radiſhes, lettuce, turneps, &c. they will attain 
perfection before the artichokes advance. conſiderably- 

Beans of any kinds may now be planted; and this 
is the proper time to plant full crops of the ſorts re- 
quired, repeating: it once a fortnight or three weeks; 
to furniſh a regular ſucceſſion; but particularly plant 
good crops of che Windſor beans, alſo ſome Sandwich, 
Toker, and other large kinds, in rows a yard afunder*? 
likewiſe plant a plentiful ſupply of the long podded bean, 
in rows two feet and a half diſtance ;the green nonpareit 
and white-blofſom beans are alſo fine bearers, and ſweet 
eating beans while young; planting them the ſame diſtance 
as the long pods ; generally planting all the ſorts, either 
with a blunt-ended dibble, not more than two or three 
inches deep, or may draw di ills with a hoe, that depth, 
and fo place the beans in the drills, and earth them over. 

Hoe between rows of former planted beans that are 
now two or three inches or more above ground, un 
draw earth up to their ſtems. 

PE ASE of different ſorts ſhould now be lowed plentifully 
once a fortnight, for full crops to En a tw — 
ins of young pods i * June and July, &e | 
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Theſeſcrops ſhould: now be fowed in open ſituations ; 
and for which any forts of peaſe may be ſucceſsfully 
fowed ; the marrow fats, rouncivals, and other large kinds 
ſowed now will afford a plentiful production, allowing 
them proper room, by ſowing in drills three feet and 
half aſunder; or if to have ſticks, let the rows be four 
feet dliſtance: likewiſe ſome beſt hot- ſpur peaſe ſhould 
alſo be ſowed now in rows a yard aſunder. 
Earth up early peaſe, and others that are advanced 
a few inches high; hoeing up the earth to both ſides of 
the rqws in a careful, regular manner. 
CELERY SEED, ſow in the beginning or middle, and a 
larger portion towards the latter end of this month, 
for tranſplanting into trenches in May, June, July, ke. 
both for an early and firſt general crop, for ſummer 
and autumn ſupply ; generally perform theſe ſowings 
now, in a; warm ſouth border of light, rich earth, ei- 
ther ſowed on the ſurſace and raked in light and evenly; ; 
or the ſunſace previouſly ſmoothed, fow the ſeed, and 
Gift fame fine earth over it a quarter of an inch, 
or ſotwed in ſhallow flat dris that depth; or may allo I 
ſow, ſome in a moderate bot-bed the beginning: of the - 
month, by which the plants will be forwarded a fort- 
night or more in growth for planting out in the trenches, 
vbſerving to give moderate — both before and 
after the plants are come up. 
Priek out young celery plants of laſt month's ſowing, 
bid in a moderate hot-bed two or three inches aſunder, to 
_ forward them as much as poſſible for planting out in 


0 
1 ö Abe old celery plants, which were planted out in 
1 ſhallow trenches laſt autumn, for ſpring ſervice, ſhould 
| 8 now be earthed up according as they advance in growth, 
1 to hiten the ſtalks. 
| 12 | LeTTuUce, now ſow plentifuliy two or three times 
„ chis month, particularly the different ſorts of cos pom 
11.8 common and admirable cabbage lettuce; alſo the Cilic 
1 brown Dutch, and any other kinds that may be req! er 
; 
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Generally ſow them now in open ſituations, both 
fome of each-to remain where ſowed to attain perfection, 
and. for tranſplanting into other beds or borders, &c. 
commonly ſowing the main craps ur leparate compart- 
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ments or beds, by themſelves; others may be ſowed thinly, 
with other moderate growing crops, as onions; leeks, car- 
rots, ſpinach, radiſkes, &c. and may Tow them either in 
four feet wide beds, or in continued plats on the ge- 
neral ſurface, treading down the feed evenly, and rake it 
in regularly. 5 700 1322 — LIED 
Tranſplant cos lettuce plants that have Rood all win- 
ter in frames or warm borders, if they now ſtand tov 
thick; thinning them out regularly, leaving a fufficiency 
of good plants ſtanding” for a crop, at ten or twelve 
inches diſtance, and plant thoſe thinned out in a rich 
compartment of ground, in rows a foot diftance, by 
eight or ten inches in the rows; giving water at plant- 
ing, and occaſionally till they frrike freſh root. a 
Likewiſe young cos lettuce, &c. raiſed in a hot- bed 
2 month or two ago, ſhould now be either planted out in 
warm borders, or thoſe that are not forward in growthr 
may, in the beginning of this month, be pricked in a mo- 
Grate hot-bed, for three or four weeks, then tranfplanted 
fall y. | 
Cattterowhal PLANTS, that have been wintered in 
frames or under hand-plaſſes, & c. ſhould now be allowed 
2 large ſhare of free air every mild day to ſtrengthen and 
harden them gradually as they advance in growth, and 
to inure thoſe intended for tranſplantation to bear tig 
full air, when planted therein this or next montn. 
Tranſplant any time this month, in mild ſettled 
weather, the cauhflower plants from the frames or warm 
dorders, where they have remained for ſhelter all winter; 
allot theſe a compartment bf rich ground, augmented o 
with 2quantity of good rotten dung digged in one ſpade deepy 
and then taking up the cauliſower plants, with- their full 
roots, and as much mould as will'readily hang about their 
fibres, plant them in rows two feet and half aſunder 
each way; and finiſh with a moderate watering to 
each plant. a | | 
On che fame ground in which this crop of cauliflowers 
is planted, may either before. or after planting, ſo A 
moderate ſprinkling of round ſpinach and ſhort-top radifhy 
by way of making the moſt of the ground, where there 
is occaſion; as theſe temporary crops will come off moſtly 
in May, before the Caulifſlowers inc reaſe much r 
* E 5 . 
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The | hand-glaſs cauliflower -, plants, which were 
planted under the glaſſes laſt October, muſt Kill be 
indulged with the ſhelter of the ſaid glaſſes all this 
month; but which raiſe three or four inches upon props; 
and where more than two plants are now remaining under 
each hand-glaſs, let the overplus be carefully tranſplanted 
into the full ground in rows two feet aud a half aſunder: 
at the ſame time looſen the earth, and draw mould 
about the ſtems of the plants remaining under the 
glaſſes, and ſettle it with a moderate watering. 

Young cauliflower plants raiſed laſt month, &c. from 
ſeed ina hot-bed, ſhould now be pricked out, either into 
another ſlender hot-bed, defended with glaſſes, &c. oc- 
caſionally, which will forward them exceedingly for 
final tranſplanting the middle of next month; or in de- 
fault of a hot- bed, prick them in a warm fouth border, 
- &c. and protect them in cold nights with glaſſes or mats. 

Sow cauliflower ſeed, either to ſucceed the laſt- men- 
tioned crop, or in lieu thereof where none was ſowed 
laſt month, obſerving in the latter caſe, it would be 
proper to ſow in a hot- bed, to forward them fit to plant 
out finally in May, to produce cauliflowers in the latter 
end of July, and in Auguſt, &c. 

_ » CABBAGE PLANTS ſhould now be planted out from 
the winter-beds, into the places where they are finally 
to remain for the main crops, particularly all the plants 
that are of any tolerable degree of ſtrength; that, by 
being planted out early in this month, they may have 
all poſſible advantage of the ſeaſon to forward their 
growth; let them have an open ſituation, and if the 
round is dunged, digging it in one ſpade deep, it will 
. of much advantage: plant the cabbages in rows tuo 
tect and a half aſunder, for the early kinds, to ſtand for 
a full crop; or if to be thinned by degrees while young, 
may plant them only cighteen inches aſunder or leſs, 
and, in May or June, to thin out every other row, 
for uſe, in their younger growth, and the ſame to 
the plants in the rows; but the large autumn cab- 
bages and red cabbage plants ſhould generally be 
planted three feet aſunder every way; give water 
at planting. W here cabbages are planted in wide rows, 
you may ſow ſpinach and radiſhes on the ſame gre 
a on 
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Sow cabbage ſeed, both of the ſugar-loaf and other 
forward ſorts, to plant out for young ſummer, cabbages; 
and likewiſe of the early and late kinds for autumn and 
winter crops 3 alſo, ſow ſome ſugar-loaf, and any of the 
ſmaller early cabbage, to plant out for cole worts, to draw 
or cut while young and green in ſummer. 

Red cabbage ſeed ſhould now be ſowed to come in 
for next winter ſupply, and till ſpring following. 

Savors, ſow ſome of each ſort, but moſt of the green 
ſavoy, to plant for general,uſe, for a full crop to come in 
about September, and October, &. continuing in per- 
fection till December and January or longer; generally ſow 
a few in the beginning of this month, and a larger portion 
towards the latter end, for the principal plantation; being 
careful to fow them in an open expoſure diſtant from 
walls and hedges, that they may grow ſtraight and ro- 
buſt, and not draw up long, weak, crooked Ru, 
and clubbed at root. 

SPIN Ach, of the ſmooth- ſeeded or 3 kind, 
ſhould now ſow two or three times this month, to have 
2 regular ſucceſſion ; for as all ſpring- ſowed ſpinach, 
ſoon runs up to ſeed, and becomes uſeleſs, it requires a 
frequent repetition of ſowing to ſupport a conſtant ſup- 
ply; allot each. ſowing an open ſituation, either. in 
2 compartment by itſelf or ſowed between crops that 
ſtand diſtant in rows, as cabbages, cauliflowers, beans, 
&c. generally ſowing the ſeed  broad-caſt ; tread and 
rake it in equally, or occaſionally ſow it in broad, ſhallow w) 
drills a foot diſtance. Early ſpring ſpinach, if any is ſo 
forward in growth as to require thinning, the latter end 
of this month, ſhould be hoed in a dry day, and thin 
the plants to three or four inches diſtance ; and cut up 
all weeds. 

Winter ſpinach, or that raiſed at autumn, and having 
food the winter, will now increaſe faſt in growth, ſhould 
be well cleared from weeds, the ground looſened be- 
tween the plants where room to admit a. ſmall hoe, 
and where too thick, thin them e abqut jhree 
or four inches diſtance. 

Leave a portion of the winter nach the 
to ſhoot up for ſeed, which will ſometimes ripen early 
enough to fow in autumn for next winter's Crop. Like - 

E 6 wiſe 
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Vie ſer ſeed, ſow fome rows of both ſorts of ſpinach, 


to remain allo ungathered, to produce a neceſſary ſup 
p'y of feed for ſowing next ſpring and ſummer. 


RADISHESs, now ſow plentifully in open fituations, 
once a fortnight, to ſupport a regular ſucceſſion of 
young plants to draw for uſe, both of the ſhort top kind 


and ſalmon radiſh, Which latter is by many much 


eſteemed for its pale colour, and criſp mild reliſn, and 
thisis a fine ſeaſon for ſowing that fort ; ſow alſo the fall 


- turnep-rooted radiſh in any open ſpace of light ground, 


broad-calt, and raked in regularly. 

"Thin early crops” of 'radiſhes, where they ſtand too 
thiek, both in hot beds, and in the open ground, to 
an inch and half diftance in hot- beds, and two or three 
inches the natural ground crops. Lixewiſe in dry, mild 


weather, let the forward crops of radiſhes have moderate 
- waterings occaſionally in a morning or forenoon, 


Hor-bed radiſhes ſhould now be allowed a large 
ſhare of free air, in all mild days, and now and then 
watered ; and the plants may be forwarded in growth by 


keepi 8 up the heat of the you by freſh Fings of hot 


„ 


PARSLEY, _ now for ties full crops for uſe all the 


year, if not ſowed for that purpoſe laſt month; ge- 


nerally fow it in ſmall drills, either ſingly along the edge 
of borders, &c. or in Smimed rows nine inches diſtance. 
HamBUurGH PARSLEY, for its root, ſhould now be 
fowed, if not done laſt month, either ſowing it in 


"ſhallow drills half a foot aſunder, or broad-caſt on the 
furface, and raked in. 


Leave fome old parſley of all s to run up for 
1 a 


SALSAFY may now be ſowed for the firſt full crop, 


in any open compartment, for its roots in autumn; 
ſowing the ſeed either in drills half a foot diſtance, or on 


the ſurface, and rake it evenly. 

SCORZOKERA, if not ſowed in February, ſhould now 
be done for. the firſt main crop, to draw in ſummer, 
and the autumn ſeaſon; obſerving the ſame method oi 
as adviſed Sore for the fallafy. 


4 -2ay yet be planted, if not done before: 
moor ©, thereof divide them into ſeparate 


cloves 
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cloves, or off-ſete, and plant them in drills, or by dibble, 
in rows ſix or eight inches aſunder, and three deep: they 
will be of full growth proper for taking up for uſe in July. 

SHALLOTS ſhould aifo be now planted, if omitted 
[aft month, ſetting them three inches deep, in rows. 


| half a foot aſunder. | 


RocAMBOLE, plant either cloves of the root, or thoſe 
of the head, obſerving the fame method as for garhek. 

C1ves, where wanted, may now be planted fucceſsful- 
ly: divide one or more large bunches into ſmall ſets, 
of ſix or eight off-ſets in each, and plant them a foot 
aſunder; they will, in one ſeaſon, increaſe into large 
tuft, and continue ſeveral year s. e 

SKIRRETS may ſtill be propagated, either by ſowing 
the ſeed in drills to remain, or by flipping the 'off-fets of 
the old plants, and plant them half a foot aſunder. 

MinT may now be planted, where new plantations 
are required, and is à moft ſucceſsful ſeaſon for that 
work: take up a quantity of the young plants, arrimg 
in the old beds, when two or three inches high, they 
will readily riſe with roots; and having digged the 
ground, plant them by dibble in four or hve-feet- 
wide beds, in rows length-ways, fix inches afunder ; 
giving a good watering; they will quickly grow, mul- 
tiply exceedingly, and afford one or two good cuttings 
for uſe the ſame year. Or mint. may alfo be pr2Pa- 
gated and planted now by the roots: having ſome old 
roots, divide them into ſeparate ſmaller parts; and draw- 
ing drills with an hoe fix inches diſtance, depoſite the 
roots therein, and earth them over ; they will quickly 
grow, multiply conſiderably, and produce good crops of 
mint the ſame year in ſummer and autumn, 

BALM, propagate by dividing the old roots, or de- 
taching flips thereof, or young ſhoots of one or two 
inches high, or more, may be taken off with roots, and 
plant them in any bed or border, fix or cight inches 
aſunder. a 

TARRAcOxN, plant by lips of old roots. or vous 
ſhoots taken off with root fibres ; alſo, may Log 4 


ragon feed in a warm border, in default of ſli i 
5 in of lips or cuttings 


Tame, ſow the leed in à bed or border of light 
ö earth 
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earth, either in ſhallow drills, or broad-caſt and raked in, 


either to remain where ſowed, or ſome for tranſplanting in 

June, &c. or thyme may be ſowed in a drill, to remain 
by way of an edging to borders. 

Likewiſe may now propagate thyme, by dividing the 
roots, and b flips of its branches, 
- SWEET MARJoRAMm, ſow inbeds of light, rich ground, 
Either in drills, or on the ſurface and raked in, both 
to remain, and ſome for tranſplanting in ſummer, 
_  Hyss0e, ſow in a ſhallow drill, either as an edging to 
remain, or for tranſplanting ; alſo plant ſlips of old hyſſop: 
they will now. readily grow. _ 

Por Marjor am, now. propagate by ſlipping the of. 
I-1 ſets of the roots, and plant them half a foot aſunder 
4 .. - SAGE, plant, and propagate by ſlips of the young 

{| ſhoots of the branches taken off about five or ſix inches 
14 long, and plant them in a ſhady border, within an inch 
1 of their tops, and ſupply them with water; they will ſoon 
1 take root; or ſome buſhy ſage plants, branching out 
1 from the bottom, may be ſlipped or divided with ſome 
root to each flip, and planted in any bed or border, 
11 _ © LAVENDER, propagate by flips or cuttings of the 
|  - _ branches, 
 ROSEMARY and RUE, by flips and cuttings, will grow 
1 freely, planted in a ſhady border. 

1 ſow in any bed or border, either in drills 
1 à foot aſunder, or broad caſt, and raked in; and the 
| plants may either remain where. ſowed or tranſplanted. 

_ BoRAGE for ſallads, ſoups, &c. ſow in any fituz- 

tion; broad caſt and rake in the ſeed; the plants are 

to remain where fowed, and thinned to ſix inches diſ- 
tance, 
CLARY is required in fome families, and is raiſed 
from ſeed ſowed at this ſeaſon, in any bed or border, 
for tranſplanting in May or June. | 
 _ WixTER SAVORY, propagate by lips of the roots and 
branches, planted ſix inches diſtance in any bed or bot- 
der to remain. Alſo ſow ſummer and winter favcry 
: ſeed in abedof rich, lightearth for tranſplanting, when two 
or three inches high, and ſome to remain where ſowed. 
 _ NasTURTIUMS, for their leaves and flower: in ſal- 


| lads, the latter allo for garniſh to diſhes, and the feeds 
10 
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to pickle, ſhould now be ſowed, in drills, either along 
near any fence, hedge, or rails, &c. for ſupport, or in 
the open ground ; and have ſticks placed for that pur- 
ole. | | 
n propagate by dividing or ſlipping the 
roots; and plant | the ſlips in four feet wide beds, ſux 
inches aſunder; they will multiply expeditiouſly, and 
produce plenty of flowers the ſame year for medical 
urnoles«i.c 1 wot fs; ns We 
: 3 propagate by ſlips, planted in any ſi- 
tuation, ſix inches aſunder, and they will increaſe abun- 
— 2 ſow ſeed of, in any bed or border ſor tranſ- 
planting; alſo propagate it by ſlipping the roots of old 
plants and plant the flips a foot aſunder. Wenn 
 SORREL SEED may be ſowed and the plants alſo 
propagated by parting the old roots, planting the ſets 
thereof in a bed or border a foot diſtance. 52 
D1LL, ſow the ſeed, where the plants are to remain, 
in ſhallow drills a foot afunder,; a ind iga 
FENNEL, - ſow either in drills to remain, or for tranſ- 
plantation in ſummer, or may be ſowed broad-caſt and 
raked in evenly both to remain, and the plants thinned 


— 


W 2 foot aſunder, or ſome occaſionally tranſplanted that 


diſtance ; likewiſe, may now plant, and propagate fennel 
by old plants and off- ſets of the old roots. | | 
IERUSsALENA ARTICHOKES, for their roots, ſhould 


now be planted ; the proper ſets for planting are the 


old roots cut into ſeveral pieces, each furniſhed with 
one or more eyes or buds, and plant them by dibble, or 
ia drills, in rows a yard aſunder, by two feet in the 
row, and four or five inches deep: each ſet will multi- 
ply into many, and afford great increaſe, of proper 
growth to take up for uſe in autumn and winter, &c. - 

SMALL SALLADING ſhould now be ſowedevery week 
or fortnight, to have a conſtant ſupply of that which is 
quite young: conſiſting of crefles, muſtard, radiſh, rape, 
turnep, lap-lettuce ; they may be fowed now on a warm 
border of quitelightearth, very thick, either broadcaſt; and 
lift fine earth over them, ſcarcely a quarter of an inch deep, 
or in flat ſhallow drills ſix inches aſunder, and coveted 
in with earth, the ſame depth; and if in either method 
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fome ſpare hand- glaſſes or frames, and lights, &. are 
| ff placed over, it will bring the erop mucli forwarder. 

1 Or, if required to bring ſome as forward as poſſible, 
I | ſow in a moderate hot-bed, under glaſſes, or mats, 

| PURSLAXNE, for fallads, &c. may now be ſowed both 

in a flight hot-bed in che beginning of the month, and 

| in a fortnight or three weeks after, may ſow ſome in 

| 

| 


1 Ee KIN 


a warm ſouth border; the plants to remain where ſowed, 
Bas IL, for ſoups and fallads, &c. ſow in a ſmall hot. 

bed, and towards the end of the month, may ſow ſome 

1 in a warm border, or under glaſſes. 

I They require planting out in * in beds or borders 

1 of natural earth. 

1 CRERvIIL, ſow fome dvery anabick; if required for uſe 

in conſtant ſucceſſion, the plants to remain where ſowed. 

ConrranDER, where required, ſhould alſo be ſowed 
every month, or oftener, as it ſoon runs to ſeed. 

Or acn is by ſome eſteemed for its leaves to boil, and 
in ſoups, &c. and this is the time to ſow it, either in drills 
or  broad-caſt and raked in; and managed as ſpinach. 

Horse Rap1sn, if not planted laſt month, and that 
a freſh plantation is required; ſhould be planted 2 
ſoon in this month as poſſible; obſerving the lame me- 
thod of planting as directed in February. 

PoT AaToes, for the main crops, ſhould now be planted 

towards the middle of the month, or ſooner, in dry, 
light ground. 

Generally for this crop, allot ſome of the beſt mo- 
derately light ground; and if, at the fame time, it is 
improved with dung, it will be of particular advantage: 
have the ground well dug one fpade deep, or if in fields, 
ploughed a proper depth, and the way if any, digged or 
plowed in regularly. 

Procure for ſets ſome midline large potatoes of the 
kinds intended, and cut each potatoe in four or more 
pieces, each having one, two, or more proper buds, or eyes 
for vegetation ; or middling ſmall potatoes may be plant 
ed whole, though large ones are the moſt certain for 2 
good crop, and by cutting them is the more profitable 
way, where large quantities are to be planted, *' 

They are to be planted in rows two feet afunder, 
by twelve or fifteen-4nches in the row, and four or fre 
inches deep; planted cither with a large dibble, mak- 

ing 
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ing a hole for each ſet or cutting, dropping it into the 
hole as you go on, and ſtrike the earth in upon them; 
or in planting large quantities, one perſon makes 
the holes, and another immediately drops in the pota- 
toes; afterwards rake or harrow the ground to fill in 
the holes over the ſets, or ſometimes drills are drawn 
wich a hoe or plow, five or ſix inches deep, and the 
potatoe ſets placed in the drills and earthed over; like- 
wiſe, ſometimes they are planted as they proceed in dig- 
ging or ploughing the ground, placing them in the 
trenches or furrows the above depth, turmng the earth 
of the next trench or furrow in upon them; or alſo by 
holeing them in with a ſpade, digging out a ſmall ſpit 
of earth, forming an opening four or five inches deep, to 
receive the ſet, dropping one directly: therein, and this 
immediately covered over with the earth of the next 
opening; and in this manner proceed holemg them in as 
many as you intend planting by this method; ſo that of 
the above different ways of planting, any may be adopt- 
cd, as thought moſt chgible or convenient to the planter. 
CaRDoons ſhould now be ſowed, for the firſt crop, 
about the middle or latter end of this month, in a bed 
for tranſplanting in June, &c. or the ſeed may be ſowed 
zt once, where the plants are to remain in rows, a yard 
and half aſunder, and a yard diftance in the row, in 
patches of about three ſceds in each; but when they 
come up, leave only one good plant in a place, to grow 
to perfection. | | 
Kipney Beans, ſow in hot-beds, or in hot-houſes, 
&c. ſome more of the early dwarf kinds, in ſucceſſion to 
thoſe ſowed in theſe departments laſt month; which ſee. 
Likewiſe may be planted a few of the early. dwarf 
kidney beans, towards' the latter end of this month, 
in a ſouth border of dry, light foil, in thallow drills an 
inch deep, and two feet aſunder; alſo may ſow ſome 
early dwarf kidney beans in a moderate hot- bed, under 
glaſſes, or occaſional ſhelter of mats, about the middle 
or towards the latter end of this month, to forward them 
for tranſplanting into warm borders, in the middle ot 
latter end of April. | | 
Fixochto, or French fennel, for ſoups and ſallads. 
>0w the firſt crop in an open ſituation, in ſhallow drills 
two 
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two feet aſunder, to remain; but the plants muſt be 
thinned to ſic inches in the rows; and when advanced 
to full growth, earth muſt be drawn up to them: 
few inches high, to render the lower part white, tender, 
and well--taſted. 

Love APPLEs, for ſoups and pickling, ſow in a hot. 
bed towards the latter end of this month, for tran. 
planting into warm borders in May or June; there 
trained to walls, palings, or ftakes, to ripen their fruit, 

CaPsICcum, for their pods, to pickle, ſhould alſo be 
ſowed in a hot-bed the middle or latter end of the month, 
to forward them for planting out in May, in the open 
ground. | | 
_  BoRECOLE, a variety of cabbage, with open curled and 
fringed leaves, not cabbaging or heading, ſhould now 
be ſowed in a bed or open border, for planting out in 
May or June, for next autumn, winter, and ſpring ſup- 
ply ; being remarkably hardy to ſtand the winter's froſt ; 
and boils moſt tender and green. f 

BroccoLi ſhould be ſowed now in a moderate quan- 
tity, for an early crop next autumn. 

'The early purple broccoli is proper for this ſowing, 
which perform at the beginning, and towards the latter 
end of this month, to have the greater chance of ob- 
taining a regular ſucceſſion. 

Let the ſeed be ſowed in beds or borders of good 
earth, and raked in evenly : they will be ready to plan 
out in May and June. 

RAMPI1ON, for its root, ſhould be fowed any time this 
month, for the firſt crop, in an open ſituation, to remain 
where ſowed ; and the plants thinned to five or fix 
inches. | 

ANGELICA, ſow, if not done laſt month, in any bed 
or border, for tranſplanting in May or June. | 

ALEXANDERs, for ſallads and ſoups, &c. ſow in 
ſhallow drills two feet aſunder, to remain, and the plants 
thinned in the rows; and in their advanced growth, to 
be earthed up a little, to whiten the ftalks, and make 
them tender. | | 

If any Alexanders were ſowed laſt autumn, they ſhould 
now be thinned to fix inches in the rows, and when 
more advanced in growth, earth them up as above. 

. t LiquoRiCt, 
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L1QuoRICE, finiſh planting where not done, obſery- 
s as directed laſt month. | 
TaxseEY, plant and propagate by parting the roots or 
aetaching off-ſets thereof, and plant them in any bed or 
border 2 foot or half a yard aſunder.. | 

HoxsE DUNG, continue to collect due quantities of 
{ich as is freſh, moiſt, and full of heat, wherewith to 
make hot-beds and for linings ; caſting it in a heap to fer- 
ment and heat regularly for uſe. See the preceding 
months. 

HoT-BEDs, make, in which to ſow and plant various 
tender plants and others, to forward them to early per- 
feftion ; ſuch as cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, kidney- 
beans, ſmall-ſallading, early celery, love-apples, capſi- 
cum, purſlane, bafil, &c. See January and February. 

LIE with hot dung the hot-beds made in January 
or laſt month, to renew the heat when much declined, 
particularly cucumbers and ' melon beds. See January 
and February. - 154 

CUCUMBERsS, ſow in a hot-bed under frames and 
glaſſes, both of the ſhort and long prickly kinds, at the 
beginning, middle, and towards the latter end of the: 
month, to have a plentiful ſupply of young plants, both 
to plant in new hot-beds in ſucceſſive order, this and 
next month, as well to be ready in caſe of any failing 
by accidents, See as directed in January and — 

Likewiſe, when intended to plant cucumbers under 
| hand-glafſes, ſnould begin to ſow in a hot- bed any time 
from about the eighteenth or twentieth, to the latter- 
end of the month, to raiſe plants to a proper ſize for 
ridging out under the above-mentioned glaſſes next 
month, and beginning of May, &c. rg yer rene 
roung cucumber plants lately raiſed, of onlya few days: 
growth, ſhould be pricked either in ſmall pots, three or. 
"our in each, as directed in January, &c. and plung- 
cd in tae hot- bed, or in want of pots, prick them down 
in the earth of the ſame or a new hot- bed, three or 
wur inches aſunder; and in either caſe, let them have 
: fortnight, or three or four weeks growth, ready for 
tranſplanting, with balls of earth about their roots, into 
«ew hot-beds, in which they are to remain to fruit. 
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Alſo young cucumber plants, about three or four week 
old, having only the two firſt rough leaves, and be. 
ginning to puſh the firſt runner at the baſe of the ſecond 
leaf, ſhould be ſtopped, as it is called, at the firſt joint, 
by pruning off the top of the ſaid firſt runner cloſe to 
the joint, as directed laſt month. 

Let hot-beds be made for frames and glaſſes, in 
which to plant ſuch cucumber plants as are now of 2 
proper ſ1ze. Obſerve as directed the two laſt months, 

In the former-made cucumber hot-beds, be careful 
to ſupport the heat, when declining, by adding occaſion- 
al linings of hot dung to the ſides, as directed in Janu. 
ary and February, eſpecially as the plants will now ſhew 
fruit plentifully ; and let the plants in the ſaid beds have 
the benefit of freth air, by tilting the lights behind an 
inch or two high, or more, in mild, calm, ſunny days; 
alſo” give occaſional ſupplies of water once a week or 
oftener, if required: and fuch beds as are not yet finally 
earthed, ſhould have it done as directed laſt month ; 


likewiſe train out the-runners in regular order accorc- 


ing as they advance in length and continue to cover 
the glaſles with mats every evening ſoon after ſun ſet, and 
uncover in the morning'; likewiſe, obſerve at this time 
in early cucumber: beds, as they will now ſhew fruit 
abundantly, and that when the plants are in full bloſſom, 
be careful to ſet the fruit, as it is called, which1s effect- 
ed by impregnating the female flowers with the farina 
of the male bloſſom, the cucumbers having male and 
female flowers ſeparate on the ſame plant; the female 
or fraiting flowers being readily diſtinguiſhed by having 
always the young fruit in embryo viſible at their baſe; 
or, in other words, the embryo cucumber iſſues forth with 
the bloſſom on in its ſummit ; the male flowers having 
none, fits. cloſe on the top of its footſtalk, but is furniſh- 
ed internally with the male fecundating powder on its 
anthera in the centre, and which male bloſſoms, being 
conducted to the female, applying the centrieal part (the 
anthera) containing the fertilizing yellow duft, to the 
fligma in the centre of the female bloſſom, it thereby im- 
pregnates and” fertilizes the embryo fruit, which in 2 
day or two will viſibly ſwell faſt in growth, and ſoon 
attain maturity for gathering. | in 

c 
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The above operation of impregnating the female 
ploſiom is moſt neceſſary at this ſeaſon of the year, 
25 without that afliftance, not one fruit in twenty would 
gand; and the critical time for performing it is the 
{ame day that the bloſſoms of both ſexes open, obſerv- 
ing as ſoon as they are fully expanded, gather ſome 
male bloſſoms, one at a time, diveſt it of the petal, or 
leafy part of the flower, holding the ſtalk between your 
anger and thumb, apply the anthera, or remaining cen- 
| tra] part, containing the yellow farma, to the ffigma 
inthe centre of the female bloſſom, twirl it about, where- 
by part of the powder adheres to the female /#igma, and 
efe2s the impregnation. | 

Merons ſhould now be ſowed in a hot-bed, under 
| frames and glafles, as adviſed for cucumbers, to raiſe 
plants for planting in other hot-beds next month, both 
under frames and hand-glaſſes, finally to remain to 
produce the main crops of fruit. 

The moſt approved ſorts are 'the cantaleup and ro- 
mana melons, but it is alſo proper to fow a few of 
other kinds for variety. | 

Make hot-beds in which to plant ſuch melon plants 
as were raiſed laſt month; ſee as there directed. The 
melon hot- beds, made and planted laſt month; ſupport 
the heat by occaſional linings of hot-dung; and give 
the plants air every ſine day, by tilting the lights an 
inch or two, agrecable to the rules laid down laſt month; 
likewiſe give moderate waterings once a week, or fort- 
night, but not too near the head or main ſtem of the 
plants, as redundant moiſture is apt to rot them in that 
part; and according as the vine or runners advance in 
length, if they do not emit fruit, when three or four 
Joints long, ſtop or prune them off at the third joint, to 
promote lateral fruitful runners, which, according as 
they ſhoot in length, train them out regularly along the 
ſurface of the earth of the bed; obſerving where the 
vine is too crowded, prune out the moſt irregular, and 
barren runners, ſuch as have advanced conſiderably 
without ſhowing fruit; alſo in early melons, ſhewing 
fruit, aſſiſt them in ſetting, by impregnating the female 
with male bloſſom, as before directed for cucumbers. 

Young 
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Young melon plants, beginning to puſh their fig 
runner in the centre, ſhould be ſtopped, pruning of 
the top of the ſaid firſt runner cloſe to the joint, ty 
ſtrengthen the plants, and obtain inſtead of one, two 
or three other runners, that will prove of a much more 
fruitful nature than the firſt: 

Prick young newly-raiſed melon plants in ſmall pots, 
two in each, and plunge them in the hot-bed, to for. 
ward them for ridging out, in three or four weeks after, 

Likewiſe, for melons, may now make tanners bark 
hot-beds in a proper bark pit, defended with frames and 
glaſſes; and as this ſort of hot- bed ſupports its heat ſe. 
veral months, in a regular moderate degree, greatly ſu. 
perior to that of dung, and without any aſſiſtance of lin. 
ings, very fine melons 2 thereby be raiſed with no 
great _— after the making the bed and plant. 
ing, &c. 

USTARD. Sow the feed for {mall ſallading, and alf 
ſome to remain to produce ſeed for next- year's ſowing : 
likewiſe ſow a quantity to produce a crop of ſeed, with 
which to make the table ſauce, called muſtazd ; and for 
this purpoſe any fort may be uſed, though the black, Wl '* 
or that ſort called the Durham muſtard, is the moſt the 
eſteemed ; ſow it in an open ſituation, either in drills 
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a foot aſunder, or on the ſurface, and raked in; and Wi 
when the plants are an inch or two high, hoe them 
to eight or ten inches diſtance. ſh 


BEETs ſhould now be ſowed, of the different ſorts, for WF © 
the main crops, if not done laſt month. 
Red beet, for its root, ſow either in drills a foot aſun- ple 
der, or the ſeed dotted in with a blunt ended dibble, WF ©" 
in rows that diſtance, or ſowed broad-caft thinly, and [pc 
raked well into the ground. 
The white and green beets, for their leaves, ſow either 
in drills or on the ſurface and rake in the feed. 15 
Cokxx-SALL Ab, or lambs lettuce, may be ſowed the 
beginning of this month, if it is in requeſt for fallads; 
' ſowing it in any open ſituation and rake in the ſeed ; the 
plants to remain where ſowed. | 

_ CUuTTINGs and SLIPs, plant of ſuch plants as are pro- 
pagated by that method, ſuch as fage, roſemary, rue, 


lavender, 
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lavender, thyme, hyſſop, ſavory, marjoram, &c. in a 
ſhady border. | | 
PaRTING RooTs, propagate by, as in ſorrel, burnet, 
tarragon, tanſey, mint, balm, &c. 

STRAWBERRIES may now be planted : procure young. 
off-ſets, or runner plants, produced laſt ſummer from the 
old roots; let them have good ground, principally in 
the full ſun, except for the wood ſtrawberry which ſucceeds 
in the ſhade ; and plant them either in four feet wide 
beds, with two foot alleys between, or in borders, in 
rows fifteen inches aſunder, by the ſame diſtance in 
the rows, giving them a moderate watering at planting, 
and occaſionally afterwards till they take good root 
old ſtrawberry beds ſhould have the ſpring drefling, 
clearing away, from the main plants, all crowding 
runners of laſt year, and ſmall off-ſets, with all weeds ; + 
and if room between the rows, lightly dig the ground 
neatly about the plants; or, if too cloſe to admit of this, 
digthe alleys, and caſt ſome of the earth thereof between 
the plants, which will prove beneficial culture. 

MusHRooOM beds may ſtill be made to furniſh muſh- 


; ooms for the ſummer ſupply ; obſerving the ſame me- 
dad as directed in September, &c. | | 
Ne Likewiſe ſtill defend the former-made muſhroom beds, 
4 vich a thick covering of dry litter, as in laſt month. 
nh WeEEDs now coming up, and thoſe advanced in growth, 
| ſhould be carefully deſtroyed in due time by hoe, hand, 
| or digging. 25 
= SEED ſhould be ſaved of the various kitchen garden 
5 plants that are raiſed by that method; therefore, at this 
le, me, allot eligible portions of the plants of the different 
nd ppecies and varieties, to ſhoot up for that purpoſe, par- 
ticularly of the annual and biennial tribe, that propagate 
het no other method than by ſeed; ſuch as celery, parſley, 
carrots, parineps, leeks, onions, cabbage, favoy, broc- 
coli, borecole, ſpinach, turnep, beet, chervil, cardoon, 
lettuce, ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, rampions, &c. 
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LANTING of any kind of fruit trees may {ill 
be performed; but all work of that kind ſhould be 
forwarded as early in the month as poſſible; giving 
them a good watering as ſoon as planted, and after. 
wards. occaſionally in very dry weather. | 

PRUNING of all forts ſhould now be finiſhed the he. 
ginning of this month; but now, particularly, all thoſe 
trees that are forward in bloſſom, as in moſt of the ſtone 
fruit kind. i | 
_ APRICOTS, peaches, and nectarines, being now far ad- 
vanced for bloflom, the buds thereof will be confider. 
ably ſwelled, or ſome probably opening for bloom ; and 
therefore any ſtill remaining unpruned, ſhould have that 
work completed early in this month; obſerving the 
ſame rules for pruning and nailing theſe kinds of trees, 
as directed in the two laſt months. 

DEFEND wall trees in full bloſſom, particularlypeaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, which being both the for wardeſt 
and tendereſt, and more liable than any other to ſuffer 
by inclement weather, fo that it is very adviſable 
to protect ſome of the principal ſorts, or as many as 
convenient, with large garden mats nailed up over 
them every evening, when ſharp froſts prevail ; allo, 
occaſionally of days when the froſt proves ſevere, 
and no ſun; but always taken off in mild weather, 
continuing this care till the fruit is well ſet; or in 
default of mats, uſe large wattle hurdles, to place be- 
fore the trees; or may alſo uſe a quantity of cuttings 
of the branches of trees furniſhed with leaves, as any 
ſort of ever-greens, ſuch as laure}, bay, yew, fir, &c. 
or dried fern; either of which ſtick between the branches 
of the wall trees, ſo as the leafy parts may afford ſome 
ſhelter to the bloſſom ; permitting them to remain till the 
fruit is ſet, and advanced a little in growth. 

PLux and CHERRY TREES againſt walls, and eſpaliers 
not yet finiſhed pruning, ſhould have it forwarded — 


a 
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all convenient expedition, to complete it by the middle 
or latter end of this month; the ſame methods to be 
obſerved in pruning, &c. theſe ſorts, as in February 
and January. dc hs 
AePLE and PEAR T'REEs in eſpaliers. Finiſn all prun- 
ing by the middle or end of this month; and if plant- 
ing is required of theſe ſorts, it may ſtill be performed 
with ſucceſs. wh | 
Vines remaining unpruned, &c. Should have it done 
the beginning of the month, otherwiſe they will bleed 
exceedingly and prove unfruitful. | 93 
Propagate vines, by cuttings of the young ſhoots a 
foot long, and planted down almoſt to the uppermoſt 
eye or bud; likewiſe propagate them by layers of the 
young branches and ſhoots. 1 | 
Fic-TREEs having remained wholly unpruned till 
this time, there will be the advantage of having out of 
the whole, a ſufficiency of young ſhoots, that have ſur- 
vived the froſt, to furniſh the wall for general bearers ; 
br the year old ſhoots, or thoſe produced laſt fummer; 
are the only bearing wood in figs, they not bearing any 
on the older wood. 113 * 
Therefore, in pruning wall fig- trees, be careful to 
ſclect in all parts thereof, a ſupply of the moſt ro- 
buſt young ſhoots of laſt year's production, to train in 
now for the enſuing ſummer's bearers” and at the fame 
time let the ſuperfluous or over-abundant: of the ſaid young 
ſnoots be pruned out cloſe to the old wood; leaving 
the others to be laid in fix inches aſunder in regular 
order, quite from the bottom to the extreme parts of the 
trees; and here long, naked, old branches occur, not 
furniſhing young wood for bearing, prune them out, 
either to the bottom, or to any lower, or more eligible- _ 
branch, or ſtrong young ſhoot, and cut out dead Wood, 
„being careful to retain all the ſhoots now reſerved for* 
eo Larrers at full length; for as they generally bear towards 
4 the upper parts, ſhortening the thoots' would there 
ore not only prove greatly detrimental to their bearing, 
„ ot would force out many unneceſſary ſhoots from the 
b 1 tower 
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lower buds of them the following ſummer, and crowd 
the trees with uſeleſs wood. 

As ſoon as pruned, let the branches and ſhoots be all 
n üled to the wall horizontally in regular order, about 
ſix or eight inches aſunder; and, in nailing, if any ſhoots 
have been left too cloſe in pruning, let them now be 
cut out with regularity. 

May alſo now plant fig-trees where required, this 
being a moſt proper ſeaſon for that work in theſe trees, 
allotting them ſouth walls, and planted twenty feet dif. 
tant; or may alſo plant ſome, as dwarf or half ſtand- 
ards, in a warm ſituation: likewiſe propagate fig- trees, 
when neceſſary, by ſuckers from the root, and by cut- 
tings and layers of the young wood. 

GoosEBERRIES and CURRANTS, not yet finiſhed 
pruning, ſhould be completed the beginning of the 
month, as they will now be conſiderably advanced for 
ſhooting; and finiſh propagating them for this ſeaſon, 
where wanted, by ſuckers from the root, and cuttings 
of the young ſhoots planted in a ſhady border. 

RasPBERRY PLANTS, prune any time this month, 
where not yet completed, and make new plantations 
thereof, where neceſſary, in rows a yard and half afunder, 
by three feet in the rows, obſerving the directions in 
the preceding months. 

HEAD Down young fruit trees of a year old, from the 
budding or grafting, to procure lateral thoots to form 2 
full head. | 

The young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees lately 
planted, either this ſpring or laſt autumn, with their firſt 
ſhoots of a year old, from budding entire, ſhould be 
headed down the beginning of this month, pruning them 


down to five or ſix eyes or buds, which will procure, 


lower ſhoots from thoſe eyes, to furniſh the wall regularly 
from the bottom. 

Alſo, trees headed down laſt year ſhould have theſhoots 
they produced in conſequence of heading, pruned now 


to half their length, to obtain a ftill farther ſupply of 


lower ſhoots, 


Likewiſe 


= 
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Likewiſe young plums, cherries, apples, pears, planted 


| for wall trees and eſpaliers, with their firſt head, of 


4 year old entire, ſhould now be headed down, as ad- 
viſed above for the apricots, peaches, and nectarines, 
to obtain lower laterals to fill the wall, &c. completely 
from the bottom upwards ; and thoſe headed down 
laſt year ſhould alſo have moſt of their ſhoots ſhortened 
now, to furniſh a further ſupply of lower ſhoots, to give 
the head its firſt proper formation; afterwards permit 
all the trained ſhoots of theſe trees to remain at their 
full length, only ſhorten particular ones in vacancies, 
to force out the neceſſary ſupply of wood required. 

The ſame work of heading the firſt ſhoots may alſo 
be practiſed occaſionally to young ſtandard: fruit trees, 
when the ſhoots from the budding, &c. run up long 
and naked at bottom; cutting them down to five or 
ſix eyes; afterwards let all the ſhoots advance in their 
full growth, except pruning out croſs=placed and other 
Irregular growths. 

STOCKS, on rhich fruit trees were budded laſt year, 
ſhould now be headed down cloſe to, or within three 
or four inches of, the place of inſertion of the bud. 

Propagateall ſorts of fruit trees by the various methods. 

Grafting is the proper mode of propagation for ap- 

ples and pears, medlars, quinces, and filberts ; alſo, pro- 
per for plums and cherries, but ſhould be performed 
early in the month, See the nurſery. 
By cuttings may propagate gooſebcrries, currants, cod- 
lins, quinces, vines, figs, mulberries; the young ſhoots 
of laſt year's growth are the only proper parts for cut- 
tings, Which cut off in lengths of from ten or twelve 
to hitcen or eighteen inches, and plant them in a nurſes 
ry, tor training two or three years, or more. 

By layers may propagate figs, vines, mulberries, fil 
berts, gooſeberry, currant, &c. | 

By ſuckers may propagate figs, filberts, gooſeberries, 
currents, codlins, quinces, beberries, digging up the 
luckers with roots, and plant them in nurſery rows, 
two teet aſunder, to train for the purpoſes intended, both 
for wall trees, ef; palier, and ſtandards, 
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Huy nuts, maygaiſe cheſnuts, walnuts, hazelnuts, filberts, 
alſo by ſeedy gooſeberries, &c. to obtain new varieties, 
or may ſow feed of any kind of fruit trees, with defign 
to try to obtain new varieties of the reſpective ſpecies, 2 
all the choice forts thereof were originally gained from 


ſeed, which rarely producing the ſame forts again, van 


others, often very different, and out of many ſo raiſed, 
ſome may prove of ſuperior quality, and which, to con- 
tinue permanent, are afterwards increaſed either by 
erafting, budding, cuttings, layers, ſuckers, &. 
STANDARD FRUIT I REES, in the garden or orchard. 
in need of any pruning, ſhould have it completed this 
month. 

NEwPLANTED FRUIT T REESinhigh ſtandards ſhoull 
be ſupported in due time, with tall, ſtout ſtakes, which, 
by ſecuring them firmly in their proper poſition, wil 
contribute much to their taking freſh root, more effec- 
tually before the dry, hot weather commences. 

STRAWBERRY-BEDs, not dreſſed laſt month, ſhou!! 
have it done, clearing them from all weeds, and cut 
away. too crow: 11g runners of laſt year from about and 
between tae main plants; then, if room, dig between 
them, or if too cloſe to admit of digging, dig the alleys, 
and ſpread ſome of the earth thereof between the 
plants. 

New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made. 
Procure young off-ſet or runner plants of laſt year, an 
plant them tn four feet wide beds, or in borders, in 
rows fifteen or cighteen inches aſunder, and a foot, a 
leaſt; diſtant in each row; and water them. 

Pots of ſtrawberries may ſtill be placed in hot-bedz 
hot-houſes, and other forcing departments, to product 
early fruit; give them frequent waterings, as alſo re- 
freſh thoſe placed therein laſt month. 

FoRCING of fruit trees muſt ſtill be continued, when 
it was commenced laſt month, or January, in hot-walls 
vineries, peach-houſes, cherry-houſes, and other forcing 
departments; making fires moderately every evening 
till nine or ten o'clock, and admit air every mild fun- 
ſhining day; and give neceſſary waterings to the borders 
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and pots, &c. containing the trees, but do not water over 
the branches while they are in bloſſom. 


PLEASURE-GROUND, FLOWER-GARDEN, 
and SHRUBBERY. 


M ARCH. 


LANTING may ftill be continued both in the 
ſhrub, tree, and herbaceous tribes ; but ſhould be 
completed this month. . 

HARDY FLOWERING-SHRUBsS and ornamental trees 
may be ſtill ſucceſsfully planted in any part of the ſhrub- 
bery or pleaſure-ground, any time this month, but the 
ſooner the better. | | 

EvERGREEN SHRUBS and TREES of any ſort may 
alſo be planted now, and is a very proper ſeaſon for 
removing thoſe kinds. | 

ForesT TREES of all kinds, finiſh planting where in- 
tended, early in the month. 

HepGEs, both of thorn, holly, and any other kind, 
either of the deciduous or evergreen tribe, may ſtill be 
planted. 4 | | 

PERENNIAL fibrous-rooted flower plants ſhould be 
planted in the different compartments of the pleaſure- 
ground where they are wanted; thoſe raiſed laſt year from 
ſeed flips, and off ſets, will be now in proper order for 
this purpoſe, obſerving that in this tranſplanting, ſuch as 
can be removed with balls of earth about their roots, 
ſhould have it done, which will be of great advantage 
in their future growth, Divide or flip the roots of old 
perennials, and plant the flips in nurſery rows ; they will 
form good plants by next autumn: likewiſe, ſow ſeed of 
rarious perennials, to raiſe a ſupply of young plants to 
flower next year where wanted. 

ä BIEN- 
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BIENNIAL, or two year flower plants, ſhould alſo be 
planted in aſſemblage in the borders, &c. ſuch as ſca. 


bious, Canterbury bell flower, French honeyſuckles, &e, } 


Sow alſo feeds of biennials for ſucceſſional plants to 
blow next year, as they never flower but once. 

Likewiſe ſow ſeeds of bulbous and tuberous rooted 
flower plants in beds, borders, or pots of light earth, ta 
try for new varieties. 

Sow auriculas and polyanthus ſeed in an eaſt border 
of light earth, to raiſe new varieties. 

TEN DER ANNUALS, ſow in a moderate hot-bed under 
frame and glaſſes, to be tranſplanted into pots, borders, 
&c. in May or June, ſuch as cock's comb, tricolors, 
| e ee egg plant, ice plant, ſenſitive plant, 

ic. having very light, dry earth on the bed, or in pots 
placed therein; ſow the feed of each ſort ſeparate, and 
cover it lightly with fine mould, put on the glaſſes, and 
give air every mild day, and occaſional light waterings, 

Any tender annuals ſowed laſt month ſhould now be 
pricked in a new hot-bed to forward them; make the 
bed two feet and a half high, place a frame on, and earth 
the bed fix inches deep, with light, rich earth, and in 
which prick the young plants in rows four inches afunder, 
and give a light watering to ſettle the earth cloſe to the 
roots; then put on the glaſſes; give occaſional ſhade 
from the ſun till they have taken root, and let them have 
freſh air every day. | | 

HARDIER ANNUALsfhould be ſowed the middle or latter 
end of this month in a moderate hot-bed, for tranſplant- 
ing into borders, beds, or pots, in May and June, ſuch 
as China aſters, African and French marigolds, India 
pink, common balſams, chryſanthemums, mignonette, 
tree-amaranthus, love apples, capſicums, ten week 
ſtocks, marvel of Peru, &c. ſowing each ſort ſeparate, 
either in ſmall drills a quarter or half an inch deep, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the ſeed, or ſow on the ſurface, 
and ſift fine earth over them that depth; giving air and 
moderate watering. Note, in want of hot-beds, you 
may ſow moſt of the above hardier annuals in a warm 
border towards the latter end of the month, or in a bed 
to be defended with mats on nights, &. Or may fow 
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ten week ſtocks, or — other, in pots, placed in a warm 
ſituation, and removed into ſhelter occaſionally in cold 
weather and on nights, or ſowed on a warm border. 
HarDY ANNUALS, ſow any time this month, in the 
beds and borders, finally to remain where ſowed, to 
flower the following ſummer, ſuch as candy: tufts, 
larkſpurs, ſweet peas, lupines, lavatera, ſun- flower, per- 
ſicaria, nigella, convolvulus, Adonis flower, cerinthe, 
panſies, mignonette, hawkweed, poppy, Virginia dwarf 
ſtock, ten- week ſtocks, tobacco, marigold, annual cape 
marigold, naſturtium, dwarf lychnis, ſnails, caterpillar, 
Kc. generally ſowed in ſmall patches, each fort ſeparate, 
diſperſed about the different borders, &c. at proper diſ- 
tances; that forming the patches fix inches wide, ſow 
ſeveral or many ſeeds in each of the low and fender grow- 
ing plants, ſuch as candy tuft, larkſpur, &c. and of the 
large kinds, as ſun- flower, lavatera, &c. ſow but few in 
each patch: and obſerving the different forts to fow them 


1 from about a quarter or half inch to an inch deep, ac 
" cording to the ſize of the ſeeds, the largeſt covered deepeſt. 
6 BuLBoUs Roofs, ſtill remaining out of ground ſincs 


h they were taken up after lowering laſt year, ſhould now: 
a be planted as ſpeedily as poflible the beginning of this 
month, principally to preſerve and ſtrengthen them to 
blow ſtrong next year, for they will not blow in full per- 
fection this ſeaſon, and ſome not at all, when kept ſo long 
out of ground. | . 

Plant alſo bulbous roots in glaſſes of water, or in pots 
or boxes of ſand or light earth, to blow in apartments 
of an houſe; ſuch particularly as hyacinths, jonquils, 
narciſſus, &c. all which will yet ſucceed by that method, 
if performed the beginning of the month, - 1 

TuBtroOus Roors, as anemones, ranunculus, &c. {till 
remaining out of the ground, ſnould be planted as ſoon as 
poſſible. - | > 

CLEAN and regulate all parts of the pleaſure ground 
and ſhrubbery, &c. for this being the proper ſeaſon to 
begin to put the whole into the molt perfect order, by 
pruning and trimming, where required, the ſhrubs, trees, 
plants, edgings, hedges, &c. and digging, hoeing, raking, 
ſo wing, and planting the beds, borders, andclumps; poleing 
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and rolling the graſs, weeding, ſweeping, and rolling 
the gravel walks, and making new ones, or turning 
old walks, and levelling down ſuch as were ridged up in 
winter. 

PRUNING ſhould now be finiſhed among all the 
flowering ſhrubs, evergreens, and all other tree and 
ſhrub kinds, that require it in the ſhrubbery, and other 
plantations of this department : cutting, toregular order, 
with your knife, long, rambling, and other irregular 
growths, and low ſtragglers, eradicating all ſuckers 
from the roots; and clear the ſtems of ſuch ſtand- 
ards, from lower laterals, as are eligible to be kept 
trimmed up below. 

Hooks and EnpGinGs in rough diſorder ſhould 
now be trimmed regular as required. 

BoRDERs and BEps, &c. in all parts of the pleaſure 
ground, ſhould be put in- neat order, either by digging 
and raking where not done before, or thoſe already dig- 
ged in winter or early this ſpring or laſt autumn, ſhould 


now be run over with a hoe, cutting up weeds and 
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reception of flowers, ſeeds, plants, ſhrubs, &c. intended, 

SHRUBBERY CLUMP?, likewiſe, regulate where re- 
quired, by pruning the ſhrubs that require it, and then 
either digged, if omitted before, where the ſhrubs ſtand 
wide, or neatly hoed and raked. | 

GRrass Lawns, walks, and all other ſhort graſs 
compartments in the pleaſure ground, ſhould now be 
often poled with a long, taper, pliable pole, to ſcatter the 
earthy worm Cars, and afterwards rolled with a wooden 
roller, when the ſurface is 2 litile moiſt, and the ſcat · 
tered worm caſts will adhere to the roller, and which 
will alſo make the ſurface ſmooth, firm, and agreeable 
to ſight. | 

MowixG of ſhort graſs ſhould now be commenced 


in due time before the graſs grows rank and coarſe, and 


repeat it once a week or fortnight, according as the grals 
becomes rough ; eſpecially the principal lawns and other 
compartments, which ſhould always be kept cloſe and 
evenly mowed, 

Laying of graſs turf,” or ſowing the ſeed, for making 


new 
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new graſs compartments, may yet be ſucceſsfully per- 
formed any time this month. | 
GraveL WALKs, keep clean from weeds and litter, 
and roll them once or twice a week. Towards the 
end of the month begin to turn and new-lay gravel walks, 
and level down thoſe which were laid up in ridges 
in winter; and let them be all directly well rolled. 
This is alſo. a proper ſeaſon to make new gravel 
walks. 6 | ; | 
 EpGinGs to beds or borders, where wanted, ſhould 
now be completed, and old edgings mended, here neceſ- 
ſary. | ) 
"Foveral plants are occaſionally uſed for this purpoſe ; 
but dwarf box makes the neateſt, moſt e cectual and 
durable edging ; thrift alſo makes a good edging; or 
may likewiſe plant pinks, daiſies, and London pride, 
for edgings occaſionally in particular places; and may 
alſo introduce ſtrawberries for, variety, to form a kind 
of edging to ſome ſhrubbery compartments, where they 
will have an agreeable effect, both in their flowers and 
fruit; however, nothing is equal to box for a general 
edging to borders and beds adjoining gravel walks par 
ticularly, or, in default of this, thrift is eligible. | 
Likewiſe trim old edgings of box or - thrift that re- 
quire it, by being omitted at the proper time laſt 
ſummer or autumn, &c. and are now ill formed, clip- 
ping thoſe of box, thrift, and pinks, with garden ſhears,, 
or thoſe of thrift, that are very ſpreading, may be cut in 
on the ſides with a ſharp ſpade, knife, or edging iron. 
Alſo any edgings grown too large, unſightly, and 
out of due form, may now be taken up, ſlipped, trimmed, 
and replanted in regular order. | 
PLanTs in PoTs, now attend to, both herbaceous 
flower plants, and ſhrubby kinds, to give them an oc- 
caſional ſpring dreſſing: clear off al decayed leaves, 
weeds, and any fort of rubbiſh, and trim away any dead 
parts and irregular growths of the plants; then flw 
the top of the earth in the pots, take a little out, fill 
up with freſh mould, and give a moderate watering, 
which repeat occaſionally in dry weather. | 
SHIFT into LARGER PoTs ſuch plants as are in 
F 3 . thoſe . 
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thoſe too ſmall, removing them out of the preſent pots 


with the ball of earth about their roots, and plant them 


with the ball entire, in the larger pots; fill up with 
freſh earth, and water them moderately. 

CARNATIONs, particularly thoſe that are in ſmall pots, 
ſhould now be ſhifted, as above, into larger pots, finally 
to remain for flowering; or any carnation plants, raiſed 
from layers and feed laſt year, and that are now grow. 
ing in the full ground, may ſtill, if required, be ſuc- 
ceſsfully tranſplanted into pots, or borders, &c. for flow- 
ering the ſame year, both of the more capital and 
common ſorts, taking them up with balls to the roots, 
and planted in the proper places as above, and directly 
watered. | * 
- Likewiſe ſuch carnations as were planted finally into 
the proper large pots, laſt autumn, ſhould now have a 
little dreſſing, if not done before, in the manner directed 
above for plants in pots. | 

AURICULAS in pots, if not had their ſpring drefling 
laſt month, fhould now have all dead leaves picked off, 
the earth at top of the pots looſened, ſome taken out, and 
fil up with freſh compoſt, bringing it cloſe about the 
bottom of the plant, and give directly a little water; and 
as the flowers will now begin to expand, the prime forts, 
according as they open, ſhould be removed to ſome 
covered ſtage out of the ſun, rain, and ſtormy winds. 

PLANT in Pers any kind of perennial and biennial 
plants required, taking them up with balls of earth about 
their roots, place them in the pots, and fill up around 
with freſh earth; likewiſe may now pot any fort of 
flowering fhrubs and evergreens. 

Ax EMONES may ſtill be planted for a late bloom, 
in May and June; and complete planting all that are 
out of the ground as ſoon as poſſible. | 

RANxUNCULUSES likewiſe plant as above adviſed for 
the anemones. 

PROPAGATE various plants by the different methods 
to raiſe freſh ſupplies of the ſorts required; both ot 
numerous ſorts of biennial and perennial fibrous-rooted 
flowers, by feed and parting or ſlipping their roots; allo 
ſhrubs and trees, by ſuckers, ſlips, layers, 8 
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ſome curious ſorts alſo by grafting, and many ſorts b 
ſeed ; this being an eligible ſeaſon for performing all 
theſe methods of propagation ſucceſsfully. 

DeFEND BEDS of curious bulbous and tuberous rooted 
flowers now advancing their flower buds, ſuch as hy- 
acinths, tulips, polyanthus-narciſſus, anemones, ranun- 
culus, and other choice kinds, in beds, from froſt, cold 
rains, and other inclement weather; by arching the beds 
over with hoops and rods, and cover with mats every 
cold night, &c. and all bad weather, but conſtantly un- 
covered every mild day. 

RoskEs of all kinds may ſtill be planted in borders, 
ſhrubbery clumps, and pots, and they will flower abun- 
dantly the ſame year in their due ſeaſon. 

DovBLE CHRYSANTHUMUMS, raiſed by cuttings in 
pots laſt autumn, and defended in frames, &c. all winter, 
ſhould be planted off in ſeparate pots, ftill. defending 
them occaſionally in cold weather. 

| ForcixG of flower plants to early bloom may ſtil! 
be practiſed, by placing pots containing them in hot- 
beds, forcing frames, hot- houſes, or other forcing depart- 
ments; ſuch as pinks, carnations, ftocks, anemones, 
ranunculus, or any bulbous kinds and "other ſorts 
approved of; licewiſe, any choice flowering ſhrubs in pots 
may be placed i in forcing frames, hot-houles, or any forc- 
ing places: they will blowearly ; ſuch as roſes, hypericums, 
ſyringas, double · bloſſom cherry, &c. Allo annual lowers 
ſowed in pots may be forwarded to early bloom in 
any of the above forcing departments, particularly bal- 
lams, ten- week ſtocks, ice plant, ſenſitive plant, migno- 
nette, candy- tuft, &c. 
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LANTING ſhould now be finiſhed where neceſſary, 
either in tranſplanting various ſorts of deciduous and 
evergreen young trees and ſhrubs in wider rows, where 
they now ſtand too cloſe, or in removing others from 
nurſery beds and feed beds, and planted in nurſery rows 
at wider diſtances, as may be required: all of which ſhould 
be completed as early in the month as poſſible, particu- 


. larly all deciduous kinds. 


Sow SEEDS of all ſuch tree and ſhrub kinds as are 
intended in beds of good, light, pliable earth, and covered 


with earth from half an inch to one or two inches deep, 


according to the different ſizes of the ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds; 
or any tender kinds may be ſowed in pots, for moving 
to ſhelter or different ſituations as required in ſpring and 
ſummer, &c. Likewiſe ſome of the more curious and 
tender ſorts will probably be more ſucceſsful, if ſowed 
in a hot-bed or bark-bed, &c. eſpecially foreign ſeeds 
from hot countries. 

Sow alſo ſeeds of various herbaceous, perennial, and 
biennial plants. 

PROPAGATE various tree and ſhrub kinds, by graſt- 
ing, layers, flips, cuttings, ſuckers, &c. 

Grafting is the neceſſary and principal mode of pro- 
pagation for many of the fruit-tree kind, ſuch as apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, medlars, quinces, filberts, ſer- 
vices, &c. likewiſe grafting is neceſſary in propa- 
gatin various curious varieties of ornamental tree 
and ſhrub kinds, to continue them permanent in 
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ir reſpective properties; ſuch as many of the va- 
— 0 4 double-flowered ſorts, which if 
raiſed from ſeed would vary to their original ſtate. - ' 

Different methods of grafting are in practice, ſuch as 
whip-grafting, cleft-grafting, crown-grafting. &c, con- 
ſaſting, in all of which, of taking cuttings of young ſhoots 
of the laſt year's growth, from the tree, &c. you, intend 
to propagate, and inſerting them into the ſtem or ſtock , 
of other young trees of the ſame family; as, for inſtance, 
apples into any kind of apple ſtocks raiſed from the ker- 
nels of the fruit, pears inſerted into pear ſtocks raiſed in 
the ſame manner, or upon quince ſtocks (being of the 
fame family) to dwarf them for walls and eſpaliers: and 
ſo of all other kinds, by having the ſtocks for grafting, 
and the trees from which the grafts are to be taken 


generally of the ſame family. 


But of the different methods of grafting, whip-graft- 
ing is moſt eligible for general practice in the nurſeries, , 
as it is generally performed on ſmall ftocks, of from a 
quarter or half an inch to about an inch thick in the 
where the graft is to be inſerted, which for dwarf trees, 
either for walls, eſpalier, or dwarf ſtandards, muſt have 
the grafting performed within half a foot, or little morg 
of the ground; and, for ſtandards, muſt have tall ſtocks, 
and grafted at from two, three, or four, to five or ſix 
feet high, according as intended for quarter, half, or full 
ſtandard. 

For, the purpoſe of grafting, be careful to collect the 
proper grafts early in the month, before the buds advance 
much towards ſprouting ; obſerving, the young ſtraight 
ſhoots, of laſt ſummers growth, are the proper grafts, 
cutting them off in moderate lengths of from ten or 
twelve to fifteen inches; and, until they are to be uſed 
for grafting, may place the lower ends of them in light 
earth, in a ſhady border. 

Then as to the methods of grafting, obſcrve the fol- 
lowing directions. 5 

Whip- grafting — Cutoff the head of the ſtock the height 
intended either for dwarf-trees, for walls, eſpalier, or 
for half or full ſtandards as remarked above; then cut 


one {ide at the top ſloping an inch and half, and cutting 
the 
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the graft fix or eight inches Jong, cut one fide, at the 
lower end, ſloping, to fit the {lope part of the ſtock exactly, 
and then cutting a ſmall lit downward in the ſlope of the 
ſtock half an inch long; cutring alſo a tongue in the 

raft to fit into the lit of the ſtock, inſert the graft in the 

ock, making the cut parts join evenly, bind them neatly 
together with a ligature of baſs mat; and then with graft. 
ing clay cover the parts cloſely round above and below, 
that no wind, wet, or air can enter; permitting the whole 
to remain till the beginning of June, then remove the 
* and looſen the bandages. 

LEFT GRAFTING may be performed on ſtocks of 
one or two inches thick, cutting off the head of the ſtock 
level, then ſlope one fide at top an inch and half length- 
ways, and with your ſtrong knife cleave the ſtock at 
top croſs-way the flope, and cutting your graft ſloping 
on both ſides, at the lower end, an inch and half long, 
or more, making one edge thicker than the other, and leave 
the rind on; then inſert the graft into the ſlit of the ſtock 
with the thickeſt edge outward, joining the rind thereof 
evenly with that of tne ſtock, and introducing it the length 
of its cut or floped part; then tie them cloſely together 
with baſs, and clay them well over, as in whip-grafting . 
- CRown GRAFTING is for large ſtocks or branches 
of trees two or three inches thick, and that being too 
large to cleave; the head is ſawed off level, the rind or 
in bark is then opened at top with an inſtrument, in 
three, four, or more places, an inch and half, or two 
inches down, cutting a flit perpendicularly through 
the rind in each place the fame length ; then the graits 
having part of the wood cut away on one fide, an inch 
and half or two inches long, are to be inſerted betwixt 


wood and rind of the ſtock, with the cut part placed 


next the wood, inſerting three, four, or more around 
each ſuch ſtock, at regular diſtances ; bind them firmly 
with baſs ligatures, and clay them ſecurely, as before 
directed. h . 

By LAvExs of the young lower thoots and branches, 
numerous tree and ſhrub kinds are expeditiouſly and 
abundantly propagated, and it may ſtill be performed on 


moſt ſorts, both deciduous and evergreen kinds. 
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To effect this, dig the ground, and bend down che 
lower pliable branches and ſhoots as they remain on 
the mother plant, and making openings in the earth, lay 
them along therein, with the tops out ſome inches, peg 
them down ſecurely, and earth over the body of each 
ſeveral inches deep; give moderate watering in dry wea- 
ther, and- they will be moſtly rooted for tranſplanting. 
next autumn, &c. | 

By Stirs many ſmall ſhrubby plants are abundantiy 
propagated ; the young ſhoots of a year or two old may 
be flipped off cloſe to the branches, or thoſe riſing from 
the bottom may be flipped with roots thereto; plant 
them in rows a foot aſunder, give water, -and they will 
{on take root. = | RX TK 

By CUTTINGS of the young ſhoots is an expeditious 
and plenteous mode of propagating numerous trees and 
ſhrubs, and it may be performed ſucceſsfully the begin- 
ning of this month; chuſe the outſide, robuſt, young 
ſhoots, cut them off in lengths of from five or fix inches 
to a foot or fifteen inches long, and dibble them in rows. 
a foot aſunder, principally in a ſhady border, giving 
waterings, and they will be well rooted by autumn. 

By the above method of propagating by cuttings, ſe- 
veral eminent fruit trees are alſo very commonly raiſed, as 
vines, figs, mulberries, currants, gooſeberries, &c. tak - 
ing cuttings of the young ſhoots a foot long, planting 
thoſe of the vine down almoſt to the 2 s - 
eye; the others inſert only about one third into the 
ground; © 2 . ; N 

By SUCKERS from the root, many tree and ſhrub 
inks afford a plentiful mode of propagation, and this is 
a proper ſeaſon to dig them up from the old plants with 
as much root as poſſible, and plant them in nurſery-lines 


= 


a foot or two aſunder. - 

HERBACEOUs fibrous rooted perennials, propagate, by 
dividing or parting the roots,” and by flipping the oft- 
ſets thereof; numerous ſorts may now be propagated by 
one or other of thoſe methods, planting the divided ſets 
or {lips in nurſery beds, to gain due ſtrength by next au- 
tumn, for lowering ſtrong the following year. 
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DiccinG: ſhould now be finiſhed, between the wide 
nurſery rows of all young trees, where omitted in the 
forme: months. | | 

Likewiſe complete digging all vacant ſpaces of ground 
for ſowing, planting, &c. 

Hon between cloſe rows of young plants in. nurſery 
beds, &c. where not room to introduce a ſpade, 

WATERING will be neceſſary in dry weather to ſeed. 
beds of young trees, &c. eſpecially thoſe of the more 
curious and delicate kinds, alſo to ſmall, tender, NEW< 
planted ſeedling plants and others. 

Wen ſeed-beds of all forts carefully in due time be- 
fore the weeds begin to ſpread conſiderably, perform- 
ing it both by hand and ſmall hoe occaſionally, as it ad- 
maits. Sar 01 

HEAD Down the ſhoots of young fruit trees, i. e. the 
ſhoots produced laſt year from grafting and budding, cut- 
ing themoff to five or ſix eyes, to promote more effectually 


a ſupply of lower lateral ſhoots, to give the head its 


porper formation. 
Likewiſe thoſe of wall trees having been headed laſt 
year ſhould have the ſhoots they produced alſo ſhorten- 


ed now, to force out more effectually a farther ſupply of 


bottom ſhoots to form a full head. 

Likewiſe head down the ſtocks of budded trees, of 
laſt year, the bud being inſerted into the fide of the 
ſtock, its head remaining entire, and the buds having 
remained dormant, will now begin to puſh forth ; ſhould 
cut the head of the ſtock clean off a little above and be- 
hind the bud, which will then receive the whole nouriſh- 
ment, and will ſhoot with vigour. 

Txrain the branches of young wall and eſpalier trees 
to walls, reed hedges, or ſtakes, &c. to form them for the 
purpoſes intended; trim the ſtems of young trees and 
ſhoots in the nurſery lines, where neceſſary, from long, 
rampant ſhoots advancing below. | 
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I R muſt now be admitted into the green-houſe 
A freely every mild day, by opening the windows con- 
ſiderably wide, but more extenſively in funny, calm wea- 
ther, than cloudy, &c. being, however, careful, in cold, 
cutting weather, or froſty air, not to open too freely, 
or not at all, and ſhut all cloſe every evening. 

WATER will be often required to many of the green» 
houſe plants: frequently examine the pots andtubs, andac- 
cording as the earth appears dry, and in need of moiſture, 
jet them be watered moderately ; the woody kinds par- 
ticularly will require it once or twice a week, but al- 
ways do it with due moderation ; likewiſe the herbaceous 
plants muſt alſo be duly attended to, with moderate ſup- 
plies of water once a week; but the ſucculent tribe muſt 
ſtill be very ſparingly watered once a week or fortnight, 

CLEAR all the plants from decayed leaves, and ſome- 


times water over their branches, &c. to waſh off duft, 
and which will alſo refreſh them: or, where this is not 
effectual, waſh the large leaved kinds, leaf and leaf, with 
a ſpunge and water, where they are very foul. 

PRUXE any irregular and decayed branches of the 
orange trees, lemons, myrtles, geraniums, and all others 
that require it. 

Or ſuch as have very irregular, or naked ill-formed 
heads, may now be pruned down, cutting the branches 
down more or leſs, as they may require, to give the 
head the regular form, and they will ſoon break forth in 
many young ſhoots, and appear with full and regular heads 
in ſummer. | | 

But to ſuch as have very unſightly, thin, ſtraggling 
heads, it is adviſable to prune the branches almoſt cloſe, 
and to aſſiſt farther, may be ſhifted into pots a ſize 
larger, if required, with ſome new mouldor compoſt, pre- 
ſerving the ball of earth about the roots entire, trimming 
off only the outward matted root fibres, and outſide 
old earth, then placed in the new pot, and fill up around 
with freſh mould, and give a good watering ; and _ 
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the plants will ſoon ſend out new fibres into the freſh 
foil, and the top will puſh out numerous ſtrong new 
ſhoots above, and form a handſome head ; but if, when 
ſhifted, they are placed in a bark-bed, it will forward 
them greatly in a very effectual manner. Or, indeed, 
any of the oranges, lemons, &c. being in a weakly ſtate, 
with ill- formed heads, and being pruned down and ſhift. 
ed, as above, and if then plunged in a bark-bed in a 
glaſs-caſe, &c. it will prove of ſingular advantage in 
bringing them forward in a free growth, to form regular 
full heads, 5 
 BHIFTING ſuch green-houſe plants as require 
larger pots or freſh earth may now be ſucceſsfully per- 
formed. Turn them out of the preſent pots, with the 
ball of earth about their roots entire; trim off the out- 
ſide matted or dry mouldy fibres, together with ſome of 
the old earth, and having ſome freſh mould in the bot- 
tom of the new pot, ſet in the plant, fill up with more 
new compoſt, and finiſh with a good watering. 
- FRESH EARTH the pots of ſuch green-houſe Wn 


as may require it, and mat do not want ſhifting ;. 


looſen the top earth an inch or two deep, take ſome out, 
fill up the pot with new compoſt, and give water. 

SOW SEEDS of ſuch green-houſe plants as can be 
obtained; ſuch as myrtle, geraniums, winter cherry, balm 
of Gilead, &c. in pots, and plunge them in a hot-bed, or 
bark-bed, under glaſſes, and give air and occaſional water- 
ings; and when the plants are two or three inches high, 
prick them in ſmall pots, ſingly, and forward them in 2 
moderate hot- bed; afterwards harden them by degrees 
to the open air, the remainder of the ſummer. 

Likewiſe ſow kernels of oranges and lemons in pots, 
plunged in a hot-bed, to raiſe ſtocks on which to bud 
the different improved varieties of theſe trees ; and when 
the young ſeedlings are three inches high, prick them, 


| fingly, in ſmall pots, plunged alſo in a hot-bed under 


glaſſes, to draw them up with ſtraight ſtems. 
Propagate green-houſe plants, by cuttings, layers, 


' ſuckers, off-ſets, and grafting. 
By cuttings and ſlips of the young ſhoots, may propagate 


myrtle, geraniums, ciſtuſes, balm of Gilead, double naſ- 
; | | turtium, 
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turtium, and many other kinds; take off cuttings of the 

oung ſhoots, from three or four to five or ſic inches long, 
plant them thickly in pots, give water, and plunge them 
in a moderate hot-bed, or in a bark- bed, in the ſtove, 
Kc. and covered down with hand-glaſſes, giving occa- 
Gonal ſhade from the hot ſun, they Gill freely take root; 
or in default of a hot- bed, place them under hand- glaſ- 
ſes, many will alſo 3 many ſucculent plants may 
alſo be now propagated by cuttings of ther * and 
branches. 

By layers of the lower young ſhoots, may propogile 

myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and many other ſorts. 

By ſuckers from the root, may raiſe all ſuch green- 
houſe plants as are furniſhed therewith, taking them off 
with as much root-part as poſſible, and plant them in 
pots of good earth, giving proper waterings. 

By off-ſets, many both of the ſmall under-ſhrubb 
and herbaceous” plants may be increaſed ; they often 
fording off-ſet ſhoots riſing from the bottom, that kay 
either * ſlipped off with roots to each, or with the 
lower end 15 a rooty nature, ſo as they wil readily taks 
root, 

By parting the roots alſo, ſeveral of the herbaceous 
plants of this department may be propagated... ..... | 

By grafting by approach or or inarching, may propa- 
gate oranges, lemons, citrons, and various other green- 
houſe tree and ſhrub kinds, towards the latter end of 
| this month. See April. 
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F muſt ſtill be continued every night and cold 

: . all this month, to warm the internal air 
ot the hot-houſe in a requiſite degree, according tothe 
ſtandard of heat marked on the thermometer. 15 | 


Bank- 
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+ BARK-BED heat muſt alſo be conſtantly ſupported 
in a regular temperature, both to forward the growth of 
the pine-apples, and other tender plants plunged taerein, 
and to aſſiſt in warming the internal air. 

- "Therefore, if no freſh bark was added to the bed laſt 
month, nor the old bark thereof forked over to renew 
the heat, examine its temperature, and if the heat is 
conſiderably: decreaſed, let it be renewed with all con- 
venient expedition, either by forking up the old bark to 
the bottom, or if this is very much decayed, provide an 
augment of about one third of new tan from the tan- 
yards, which, when brought home, if very wet, ſpread 


out to dry in the ſun a day or two, afterwards caſt it in 


a heap to ferment a few days, or a week, then remov- 
ing the pots of plants, take out the old earthy bark in 
the top of the bed, bring in the new, and fork the whole 
up together, and directly re-plunge the pots of plants in 
regular order. 
 WarTERINGs will be frequently required in the hot- 
houſe department. [7-7 
Tne pine-apples wit 2 ve mowitig fruit, and will 
require water once or twice a week, if warm ſun-ſhin- 
ing weather, but always give it moderately to the earth 
in the pots only. ; | | 
-" Likewiſe moſt of the other exotics in this department 
will require moderate refreſhments of water, eſpecially 
all the woody tribe, which will need it once or twice 2 
week; the herbaceous kinds muſt alſo have due water- 
ings, as they ſhall ſeem to require it; but the ſucculent 
plants will need it leſs frequent, and in ſmaller quanti- 
ties, only juſt to moiſten'the earth very moderately. 
Air muſt be admitted into the hot-houſe every calm, 
ſun-ſhining day, by ſliding ſome of the ſaſhes leſs or 


more open by degrees, for four, five, or fix hours in the 


warmeſt time of the day; but if the weather change cold, 
ſhut all cloſe in due time. 
Propagate hot-houſe exotics by the various methods, 


fuch as by ſeed, ſuckers, cuttings, off-ſets, layers, flips, 


&c. in pots, and plunge them in the bark- bed. 

Crna the hot-houſe plants of all ſorts from any 
kind of vermin incident to thoſe of this department, but 
"I particular 
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particularly the pine- apple plants: various methods are 
practiſed to eradicate the vermin, ſuch as fumigating 
An with tobacco by means of fumigating bellows 
ſome by applying certain powders, &c. but in default 
of theſe means, endeavour to clean the leaves in the beſt 
manner poſſible, and ſupport a good growing, heat in 
the bark bed, to promote a moderate fee growth in the 
plants, which will contribute much in extirpating the 
vermin, and the diſorder they occaſion. 

Clear alſo the plants from caſual decayed leaves, and 
when foul with duſt, &c. water over the tops to wilh 
them clean, or the large leaved kinds, waſh leaf and 
leaf, as obſerved of the green-houſe plants. 

SHIFT into larger pots, or freſh earth, any plants that 
require it, removing them with the ball of earth about 
their roots, and, as ſoon as N give water, and plunge 
them in the bark ber. 

Freſh earth the tops of the pots of ſuch laue as you 
ſee ſtand in need, obſerving as directed for the green- 
houſe plants. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, and other flower. glanes in pots, 
may {till be introduced in the hot-houſe, to force them 
to an early bloom, in ſucceſſion to thoſe, forced in the 
former months; ſuch as roſes, pinks, carnations, and 
any other choice kinds; giving them frequent water- | 
ings. 

Alſo may ſow any deſirable annuals in pots, and place them 
in the hot-houſe: it will forward them to an early bloom. 
SrRAw BERRY PLANTS in pots may likewiſe be ſtill 
introduced in the hot-houſe, to produce early fruit. 

KIDNEVY Beans likewiſe ſow in pots or boxes, and 
place them in the bes- pn to furniſh a ſucceſhonal any 


crop. 


All plants of the above kinds, place i in the hot-houſe 
laſt month, ſhould be frequently watered. 

Forcing FRAMEs and hot-walls furniſhed with fruit 
trees in forcing ſhould have the fires ſtill continued: 
evening; and water the borders and pots, in which the 
trees are planted ; and when the bloom is paſt, 8 mo- 
derate waterings over the branches; and if 
0 in thoſe departments, = ſtrawberri g 
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beans, roſes, pinks,” &e. ſhould be duly ſupplied with 

cn z obſerving to admit air freely every mild warm 
Y-, 2 
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WING and planting of various crops muſt {till be 
continued; but let the principal crops omitted laſt 
month be put in as ſoon in this month as poſſible. 

Dig and dung all vacant compartments of ground, 
hying it in rough ridges till it is to be ſowed or planted, 
then levelled down for the reception of the feeds and 
plants. est . 

Moſt general crops may ſtill be ſowed and planted 
this month, if omitted in March. 4252 
 On10ns, if omitted ſowing laſt month, ſow as 
early in this as poſſible, allotting them good ground, 
and if enriched with ſome rotten dung, it will be of 
material ſervice ; ſowing the ſeed as adviſed in March, 
and you may expect tolerable ſucceſs in their producing 
handſome bulbs.” - 
Or may ſow onion feed late and thick on pooriſh dry 
ground, to produce ſmall-headed onions for pickling, 
Winter onions ſowed laſt autumn will now be advanc- 
ed to tolerable perfection for drawing young for ſallads, 
&c. and ſhould carefully hand-weed the beds, and if any 
of the bulbing ſorts are intended to remain to bulb, they 
ſhould be gradually thinned for uſe as wanted. 

Or ſome, as the above young plants of winter onions 
of the bulbing kind, where too thick, may now be tranſ- 
planted into other beds of new digged ground, in rows, 


fix inches aſunder by four inches in the rows, and give 


a little water; they will ſoon take root and grow; and 
by having good room, will bulb larger than thoſe remain- 
ing in the feed bed. 5 | 

| ä may ſtill be ſucceſsfully ſowed, both for tranſ- 
planting for the main crop, and to ſtand where ſowed, 
to attain perfection. Obſerve as in March. 
b 8 1 5 CARROT 
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CarROTsS may alſo ſtill be ſowed in the beginnin 
of this month for the full crop, and towards the middle 
or latter end for ſucceſſional young carrots: let them 
| have light, deep ground well digged one or twe ſpades 
deep: and ſow them either in four or five feet beds, or on 
the generally face, and raked in regularly. 3 

CaBB AGR. Plant out the general crop, if not done be- 
fore, in an open ſituation, and good ground, planted in 
rows two feet and a half for the middling growths, and 

a yard aſunder for the large autumn cabbage. 
| Or ſome ſugar-loaf kind, &c. may be planted incloſe 
rows a foot or half a yard aſunder, to thin out by degrees 
while young, both as coleworts and young cabbages, 
leaving every other plant or two to grow to full ſize. 

Sow cabbage ſeed of the different ſorts, if not done in 
March, to plant out for late ſummer and autumn crops, 
or may alſo ſow ſome ſugar-loaf kinds to plant for ſummer 
coleworts. _ | | Wy” Pf 

CAULIFLOWERS, that have ſtood the winter in frames, 
ſhould now be all planted out in rows two feet and a half 
Aunder. | WT 

Let the early cauliflower plants under hand-glaſſes 
have earth drawn up about their ſtalks ; and ſtill con- 
tinue the glaſſes over them every night and cold weather, 
the greateſt part of this month, but raiſed three or four 
inches upon props; and in warm days and moderate 
rain, ſet off the glaſſes. | | 7 1 

But when the plants are advanced to a large growth, 
too great for the glaſſes to contain, remove the glaſſes 
entirely away, | x94] : 

The young ſpring cauliflower plants raiſed from ſeed 
early is ſpring will be of proper ſize for planting out 
ſome time this month, in a quarter of rich, well-dunged 
ground, ſetting them in rows two feet and half aſunder, 
and give proper waterings. 3 

Prick out thoſe ſown laſt month three or four inches 
aunder, to gain ſtrength for planting in May. r: 

In the beginning of this month, fow a little cauli- 
lower ſeed to plant out in May, for a late crop in 
| Auguſt, &c. they will produce tolerable middling heads, 
clpecizlly if it proves a moiſt ſeaſon, e 
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SAVOYS.—Sow the main crop in an open ſituation, ts ſ 
plant out in June and July, &c. for autumn and winter WF © 
ſervice. of 

BroccoL1i—Sow a full crop both of the purple, and the 2 
white or cauliflower broccoli, to plant out in May and 2 
June, to produce their heads, ſome in October, November, c 
and December, and the reſt after Chriſtmas, and in the , 
ſpring ; but to have a regular ſupply, ſow ſome at the F 
beginning, and more toward' the latter end of this month, f 

he young broccoli plants of laſt month's ſowing 4 
ſhould now be pricked out four inches aſunder, to get ki 
ſtrength for planting out finally next month, for an au- _ 
tumn crop. | 40 

BoRECOLE,—Sow for the main crop the beginning of up 


this month in an open fituation, for winter and ſpring 
uſe: and the young borecole plants of laſt month's ſow. 


ing ſhould be pricked out, to attain ſtrength for planting fad 
out for good in May, for autumn uſe. tw 
KipNEy BEAns.—Sow the firſt general crop of dwarf thi 
kinds, about the middle of the month in dry, light the 
ground, in drills an inch deep, and two feet aſunder ; but to 
may ſow ſome on warm borders the beginning of the mc 


month, to fucceed thoſe ſown in March. 

Alſo ſow ſome ſcarlet and other runner kidney beans pli 
about the latter- end of this month, in rows three feet Te 
and a half diſtance, or againſt walls, palings, hedges, thr 
arbours, trees, &c. for them to run upon : thoſe in the thr 
open ground muſt be furniſhed with tall ſticks, | 

For early kidney beans, ſome early dwarf kinds may Wl «bt 
ſtill be ſowed in hot-beds the beginning of the month, to m 
come in two or three weeks before thoſe in the open DOC 


ground; and may alſo raiſe ſome dwarf kinds in a mo- on 
derate hot - bed, to plant into warm borders the end of Wh you 
this month, or beginning of May. no. 


PREASsE. Sow different ſorts once a fortnight or three Lin 
weeks, to obtain a conſtant ſucceſſion of young peaſe WW im: 
throughout the ſeaſon ; but a" ſow good crops ¶ cud 


rent times this ( 


month, in rows three feet aſunder, or three and an half e 
or four feet, if to be ſticked; likewiſe ſow fome roun- 


cival and other large kinds at the ſame diſtance ; 1 
om 
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ſome golden or other principal hotſpur kinds, or any 
other of the ſmaller ſorts of peas that may be approved 
| of, to increaſe the variety of different ſorts for the table 
or market. Sowing theſe ſmaller kinds in drills three 
ſeet aſunder, if deſigned to be ſticked, or two feet and 
a half if no ſticks are intended, or not convenient to 
furniſh the plants therewith. EI N 
This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to ſow the Leadman's 
dwarf-peas ; they being of low growth, but exceeding 
great bearers, and peculiarly adapted for late crops, in 
moderate ſupplies, to furniſh a variety with the larger 
kinds, and are remarkably ſweet and good while mode- 
rately young. Sow them in drills two feet and a half 
aſunder; and they ſhould generally have ſticks to run 
upon, to obtain a larger production in Jonger duration, 
Earth up and ftick forward and ſucceſſional pezs, 
| now in advanced growth; hoe ſome earth up to beth 
ſides of the rows of the plants, cutting up all weeds be- 
tween ;z and when the peas are ſix or eight inches high, 
thoſe intended for ticking ſhould have the ſticks placed 
thereto, one range along each row, drawing more earth 
to the oppoſite bade of the rows of peas, to incline them 
more effectually to the ſticks. fe 
BEANSs.— Plant full crops, and for ſucceſſional ſup- 
1s plies of different ſorts, particularly of the Windſor, 
t | oker, and other larger kinds, in rows a yard diſtance, 
85 three or four inches aſunder in the rows, and about 
e tee inches deep. 2100) 12 u, ai 4 681% 
Likewiſe plant ſome of the middling-ſized beans, to 
6otain a greater variety for the ſupply of a family of 
market; particularly a good crop of the ſword long- 
pods, which are excellent bearers, the pods remarkably 
0ng and large, and a good ſweet" eating bean while 
young. Any other ſorts of beans may alſo be — 
no in full crops, ſuch as the Mumford, white-blofſom 
kinds, &c. eſpecially the latter, which, though of the 
ſmaller ſize, is eſtimable both for its very plentiful pro- 
cuction, and being a ſingularly ſweet eating bean. 
Obſerve, at this ſeaſon, in planting the different crops 
of deans, it is proper us = in ſome every 1 
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_. .. Hoe the advancing crops of beans that are come up 


[Apr 
or three weeks at moit, to obtain a regular ſucceſſign 
in ſull bearing. | | 
from two to three or four inches high, or more, cutting 
down all-weeds, and hoe ſome earth up to the ſtems of 
the plants, to ftxcengthen and forward their growth, 

PoTaToEs may till be planted for the main crop, 
if not done in March, obſerving the ſame directions 2x 
there given. 
JxRUSsALEN ARTICHOKES may likewiſe be planted. 
See March. : | 


. CELERY.—Sow the main crop in rich light earth, 0 
in the firſt or ſecond week in the month, in a four. * 
feet wide bed or beds; tread it down, and rake it in g. 
evenly: give frequent watering in dry weather. * 


Prick out the young celery plants ſowed laſt month, 
or February; ſome in a bed of natural earth, in row: d- 


four inches diſtance ; and fome in a moderate hot-bed, 


to forward them ; giving water as foon as planted, * 
'The late celery raiſed the preceding year, and plant- doi 
ed in ſhallow drills or trenches; laft Autumn for ſpring 1 
ſupply, ſhould now be earthed up fully the beginning ry 
of this month to blanch or whiten it, of a proper WF 7 
length. 2 
CaRrDooNs ſow, if not done in March, in an open ; f 
ſpot of ground for tranſplanting in ſummer, ſowing the 
ſeed thin, and rake it in regularly: the plants will be 
fit to plant out in June; or, ſome ſeed may be ſowel 


at once where the plants are to remain, in rows a d p} 
and a half aſunder, as mentioned in March. nd 
_ TurxNees.—Sow a full crop twice this month at 2 Hire 
fortnight or three weeks interval, for ſummer uſe, in Wa fog 
June and July, &c. Let them have an open ſpace ame 
light ground; - fow:the ſeed; broad-caft thinly over tie ron 
general ſurface ; tread it down, and rake it in regularly. G. 
Hoe and thin the early crops of turneps ſowed lat ; 
month; let it be done when they have leaves an inch Rc 
broad, in dry weather; thinning them fix or eghtBWMare 
inches aſunder, and cut up all weeds. SH 


PARSSEPS, if not ſowed in March, may be dom 
the beginning or middle of this month, in an 72 
: - 2 4 
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plat 8 light deep ground, as adviſed in F ebruary and 
arc 

SIN Ach. Continue ſowing ſucceſſional crops of 
the round-leafed kind once a fortnight, in an open 
gtuation, either broad-caſt, and raked in regularly, or 
may ſow in drills a foot aſunder, or between rows of 
bcans, &e. 

Hoe and thin the crops of the two former months 
ſowing, three or four inches diſtance. 

Likewiſe the winter ſpinach, now in full perfection 
ſor gathering, ſhould be thinned out ſor uſe Seng 
25 wanted. 

Ravisues.—Sow ſome of each of the different va- 
n neties in open ſituations, two or three times this month, 

at a fortnight's interval, to have a regular ſucceſſion. 
th, Likewiſe ſow the white turnep-radilh, in two or 
w3 Wl three crops this month, to draw in May and June. 
ed, Thin radiſhes that are come up, where too thick, 
two or three inches aſunder, but the turnep kinds to 
nt- ¶ Couble that diſtance. 
ing Water the early crops on borders, &c. frequently i in 
ing cry weather. 
per I RAurtoxs may ſtill be ſowed in an open lituation, 
25 directed in March. 
pen WF LETTUCE. —Sow different ſorts at the beginning | 
the Wand towards the latter end of this month, both for 
| be Wtranſplanting, and ſome to remain where ſowed, and 
wed Wthinned to a foot diſtance. 
yard WH Plant out various forts of lettuce from the frame 
and borders where they have ſtood thick all winter, ot 


* x 


at e been raiſed early this ſpring. Place them in rows 
„ug foot aſunder, and give neceflary watering ;, but leave 
ce 2 ome remaining on the warm borders, &c. to attain full 
r 


growth, to come in before thoſe tranſplanted. | 
GarLick, Finiſh planting, if omitted in the two 
Li months; ſee as there directed. 

Rocaupous l likewiſe n if not done before. See 
h.,. „ 216 641-145 23664634441 


SHALLOTS may ain be planted, as fiel in x Feb- 
and March. * 22 | 
2 2 : Civ rs 
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Ctvxs will ao ſucceed. Plant them as directed in 
March. 

PARSLEY, if not ſowed before, it may ſtill be done 
the beginning or any time this month. See rebruar; f 
and March. | : 

HAMBURGH, or large-rooted parſley, may likewiſe 
ſtill be ſowed, if not done laſt month. See March, 

SCORZONERA may yet be ſowed for a full crop. 

Beers not ſowed in March, &c. it ſhould be done 
the beginning of this month; the red beet for its roo: 
for uſe in autumn and winter, &c. and the green ant 
white kinds as ſoup-herbs for their leaves. Let each 
ſort be ſowed ſeparate, in the manner adviſed in the 
two laſt months. | 

'Enpive may be ſowed the latter end of this month, f 
to raiſe a few early plants, particularly the white ſort; 
but as this eatiy ſowing will not ſtand long before the p 
plants will fly up to ſeed, ſow only a ſmall portion; not 
for any general crop till next month and beginning pl 
June. | 
FixocHyio. Sow for a ſucceſſional ſupply in drill 


or 
two fect aſunder; and when the plants are two or three i 8e 


inches high, thin them to four or five inches diſtance; 

and when nearly full grown, hoe earth up to their ſtems} |. 

to blanch them like celery. ge 
SMALL SALLADING fow every week, both in the | 

open ground, in beds or borders, in flat ſhallow drill, au 

and but lightly covered with earth; alſo, if cold wes- 


ther, ſow ſome under hand-glafles, or frames, or to be be 
covered with mats in cold nights; or alſo in hot- bes m. 
hen required to have any as forward as poſſible. ful 

SALSAFY may yet be ſowed for a full crop, if ne | 
done in March; ſee that month. fo 

SKIRRETS likewiſe may be ſowed, and flips of te tra 
old roots planted, as obſerved in March. 8 K g 

ARTICHOKEsS, which have not had their ſpring M. 
dreſkng, ſhould have it done early in this month, I pri 
as ſoon as the plants in the ſuckers or ſpring-ſhocſ 10 
are advanced fix or eight inches in growth, digg pr 
the ground between the rows, and cloſe between u tn. 


plants 


F . LA & 


F 
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plants; or if they were landed up in winter, level down 
the ridges, and dig all the ground; and where there 
ate more than three ſtrong ſuckers to each plant, flip 


oc all the reſt, as directed in March. 


Make freſh plantations of artichokes; the young 
ſuckers or ſhoots flipped off in dreſſiug the old plants 
2s above, are the proper ſetts to plant, obſerving as di- 
rected in March; they will produce artichokes the 
ſame year in autumn. . i 

PuRSsLAnHE.—Sow more on warm borders, or in a 
not bed, to forward the plants for uſe; which in either 
method are to remain where ſowed. OT rg 

FENNEL-ROOTS may yet be planted, if a ſupply of 
plants are required to produce leaves for immediate ule; 
procuring either ſome old plants or off-ſets thereof, and 

nt them a foot aſunder to produce leaves and feed. 

Sow fennel-ſeed in any bed or border, if not done 
in March, both to remain where, or ſome for ti anſ- 
planting in ſummer or autumn. | | 

HoRSE-RADISH, if none was planted in February 
or March, may be planted the beginning of this month, 
See the two laſt months. | 5 

MusHRooM-BEDsS may ſtill be made, if not done 
laſt month, to ſupply muſhrooms in ſummer. See 
September. 11 8 15 

Still defend the old muſhroom- beds, now in pro- 
duction, with dry ſtraw litter night and day. 

CAPSICUM, if not ſowed laſt month, ſhould now 
be ſowed in a hot- bed the beginning or middle of the 
month, which is a very eligible ſeaſon for ſowing the 
full crops for planting out in May, &c. | | 

Prick thoſe ſowed laſt month in a hot-bed four inches 
aſunder, to forward the plants to a proper growth for 
tranſplanting into the full ground next month, 

Love-APPLEs alſo ſow in a hot-bed, if not done in 
March ; but this is rather a more proper ſeaſon for the 
principal ſowing, as when ſowed earlier, they are apt 
to grow too large to be contained in the hot- beds be- 
tore the weather is warm enough to admit of planting 
fem in the open ground. See May and June. 


G ASPARAGUS 
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ASPARAGUS beds ſhould now have their ſina 
ſpring drefling, by fork-digging them with a flat three. 
pronged fork, looſening and turning over the earth 
almoſt as low as the crown of the aſparagus roots, 
being careful not to wound or diſturb them; then take 
the beds ſmooth in a rcunding form, drawing off che 


rough clods, &c. into the alleys. 


After dreſſing theſe beds you may plant a row of 
beans in each alley, or one or two rows of coleworts 
or cabbages, to cut up young, before the aſparagus 
ſhoots up to ſtalk in July and Auguſt. 

Sow aſparagus ſeed, if not done in March, to raife 
plants for freſh plantations where required; alſo for 
forcing in winter, &c. The plants to remain where 


ſowed till a your old, then planted out finelly: let the 


ſced for both purpoſes be ſowed in the beginning of 
this month in any open fpot of rich light ground, 
Either in four or five feet wide beds, or on the general 
ſurface and raked in; or fome may be ſowed in drills 
fx inches aſunder, and when the plants are a year old 
they are proper for planting out for new plantations; 
or if two years old, they are alſo proper; though ! 
would give preference to yearling plants. 

Make new plantations of aſparagus where neceſſary, 
if omitted laſt month; but as a plantation of aſparagus 


will laſt for many years, they are not required to be 


planted annually, except when required for forcing; 
in which caſe a freſh ſupply muſt be planted every 
ſpring, to have always a regular annual ſucceſſion of 
three years old plants for that purpoſe ; for theſe plants 
after being once forced in a hot-bed, become uſeleſs, 
and a ſreſh ſupply muſt be allotted for every new hot- 


bed ö 


Allot for both plantations the natural crops, and to 


take up for forcing, an open compartment of rich 


light dry-lying ground, full in the ſun, and let it be 
exceedingly well dunged, and the dung digged in one 
ſpade deep; then having the plants of one years 
growth, or not more than two years at any rate, let 
them be planted as directed in March. | 
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AROMATIC por-HERRS Tow and plant, this being 
a proper ſeaſon of the year for putting in moſt ſorts 
where wanted, fuch as ſweet marjoram, pot and 

winter marjor2m, thyme, ' ſavory, hytlop, baſil, tar- 
r:z0n, coriander,  chervil, . marygolds, borage, dill, 
ſorrel, fennel, burnet: alſo plant mint, penny- royal, 
tanſey and ſage; all of which being occaſionally uſed 

2s ſweet pot-herbs in various culinary” preparations, 
ad may all, except baſil; be ſowed and planted in any 
beds or borders of light earth; thoſe. that are to be 
raiſed from ſeed may either be ſowed on the ſurface 
and raked in lightly, or ſome eartn previouſly trimmed 
off the furface with the back of the rake into the alleys, 
then ſow the feed, and with the rake draw the earth 
from the alleys evenly over the feed} a quarter or half 
an inch deep ; or may be lowed i in drills. dee each as 
below. 

THYME, hes and plants whiedd te in March. 
Let the ſeed be ſowed in any bed or border of light 
rich earth, and raked in evenly; or may be ſowed in 
mall ſhallow drills fix inches aſunder, and in either of 
which, ſome may remain where ſowed, and ſome 
canſplanted | in June for a ſtanding crop; or ſome may 
be ſowed in a ſingle drill to remain for an edging; 
hkewiſe may alſo plant former raiſed plants of laſt year, 
to come in for uſe before the (ſeedling plants; alſo 
rooted flips: from full plants, to plant for the _ 
occaſion. 

 MarjorRam, ſow both of the annual 9 — 
forts, in light ground, either in ſhallow! drills: half a 
foot aſunder, or on the ſurface and raked in lightly: 
the ſweet or annual marjoram may either remain 
where ſowed: or ſome planted out in June; but the 
pot and winter marjoram ſhould be tranſplanted for a 
remaining crop. 

Likewiſe may plant nt raiſed full plants of pot= 
marjoram, for preſent uſe; and propagate or raiſe 
freſh ſupplies by ſlips and off-ſets thereof, 17 in a 
bed or border ſix inches diſtaneQQ 

SAVORY may alſo be now ſowed and planted, as 
adviſed for the thyme and marjoram. 

G 4 Hyss0P 
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- Hyss0P hkewiſe may be ſowed, either in drills to 
remain, or on the ſuriace and raked in, for tranſolam- 
in 

Likewiſe 1 plant hyſſop in rooted flips or large plants, 
and propagate it alſo by flips of the young ſhoots, or 
occaſionally by flips of the root and top together, and 
Pantod ſix inches aſunder. 

BASIL, a tender annual ſweet herb, requires to be 
ſowed in a hot- bed, for planting out in May or June. 

T ARRAGON, a hardy perennial aromatic herb, may 
now be ſowed, or flips of the roots and young ſtalks to- 
gether, planted in a warm border, a foot diſtance; 
alſo cuttings of the ſtalks will ſoon take root and grow 
freely. 
 CoRIANDER, an annual herb, ak an aromatic fa. 
vour, for ſoups and ſallads, that ſoon runs to feed, 
ſhould be ſowed every month: where the plant is eon- 
ſtantly wanted for uſe all ſummer, generally ſowed in 
drills ſix inches aſunder; and the plants to remain 
where ſowed. 

CHERVIL may alſo ſtill bs ſowed any where, in 
grills, ſix or. eight inches aſunder, to remain where 
ſowed; and a-ſucceffion ſowed every month, if re- 
quired. young allſummer. 

Maktgorns, if not fowed in March, ſow now 
broad- caſt, and raked in; or in drills a foot diſtance; 
fome to remain, and others planted out next month 
one foot aſunder. 

Bon AE may be ſowed in any ſituation on the ſur- 
face, and raked in, either to remain; thinning the 
plants ſix to twelve inches rw or 3 planted 
out that diſtance in rows. 

Dir, ſow in drills a foot inches; n where 
ſowed. 

FENNEL, if not put in before, may now be both 
fowed and planted, as directed in February and March. 

BURNET may alſo be {owed and planted, as men- 
45241 in March. 

SORREL likewiſe, if omitted before, may now ; be 
ſowed tor 1 out in ſummer and autumn; ct 


plant | 
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plant ſome rooted full plants for preſent ſupply; or old ; 


0 roots ſlipped, and planted. 
a Misr may now be planted where required, both 
ſpear- mint, and pepper- mint; this being the moſt eligible 
) ing d making a freſh 
a ſeaſon for propagating theſe plants, and making a fte 
lantation, both with young plants and by cuttings of 
d P . 
the ſtalks. | : | „ 
1 The old beds now ſend. up numerous young off-ſet 


plants, that may be readily taken up with good roots ; 
| plant them by dibble in rows, ſix inches diſtance, and 
J give water: they will grow quickly, and attain full per- 
tection to gather the fame year, — opts and July, &c. . 

And by cuttings, mint grows treely : they muſt be 
of the young ſpring ſhoots, riſing in any old beds, 
when advanced from ſix or eight to ten or twelve 
f inches high; cutting them off in lengths of halt a foot, 
and plant them as directed above for the rooted plants; 


a give plenty of water, and they will ſoon take root and 

* grow freely, for plentiful uſe the fame year in ſummer 
and autumn. 

* PENNY-ROYAL may alſo now be {lipped and plant- 

5 ed: the flips may be detached either with roots or 

5 without; will readily grow, being planted fix inches: 
alunder jn four fect wide beds, or in borders, giving 

* proper watering; they will ſoon take root and multiply 

4 exceedingly. 


fa TansEy may yet be planted: the beginning of the 
month, either in large plants, or flips of the off: ſet. 
. toots; planting them any where a foot aſunder. 
* SAGE is a moſt uſeful under- ſhrubby aromatic; and - 
d may now be planted, either. in Jarge plants,. or propa- 
gated by the flips of the young fide ſhoots of the laſt 
ſummetr, or by rooted off fet ſuckers, and planted. a 
foot alundes to remain. +74 | 
A In propagating this plant by flips, chuſe thoſe of 
þ the moſt robuſt outward young, ſhoots, four, five, or 
tix inches long, ſlipping them cloſe off to the mother 
branches; detach the lower leaves, and plant them in 
bs a ſhady border fix inches apart, inſerting them in the 
earth within an inch or two of their tops, and give 
water: they will take root and form handſome plants 


G 5 by. 
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by autumn: when they may be taken up with balls of 
earth, and planted in the herbary a foot or half a yard 
aſunder. 

By ſucker off-ſets alſo, or bottom ſhoots of this 
plant, riſing from or near the root, or touching the 
earth and rooting therein, is a very eligible method for 
propagating it in an expeditious manner, as theſe off. 
ſets, forming at once rooted plants, may be detached 
and planted directly in the herbary. 

BALM may ftill be planted and propagated, where 
required, either by planting full plants, or by flipping 
or parting the roots, or ſlipping off ſome of the young 
ſpring ſhoots to the bottom, planting the large plants 
2 foot aſunder ; the ſmall flips half that diſtance til 
autumn, then tranſplanted in wider rows, they will 
produce plentifully of ſhoots and leaves for ule the 
fame ſeaſon. 
CHAMOMILE may yet be olanted and propagated, by 
- dividing or flipping the roots; this being a very proper 
ſeaſon for that buſineſs, planting g them in four feet wide 
| beds, fix inches aſunder, they will ſoon take root, in- 
creaſe exceedingly, ſpread over the whole ſurface, 
and produce plenty of flowers the ſame year for gather- 
ing; theſe being the only uſeful parts of this plant, 
. uſed principally for medicina} occaſions: + - 

SHRUBBY AROMATICS may now be planted, alſo 
propagated, by planting flips or cutting off their young 
| thoots of Jaſt year; ſach as lavender, rue, roſemary, 
ſage, hyffop, thyme, winter ſavory, &. taking the 
outſide ſhoots, flipping or cutting them off tive or fix 
inches long, and plant them in the herbary, or ina 
ſhady border, in rows fix inches alunder, and give 
Water. 


MEDICAL Hens, now ſow or plant in beds and 
borders. 

I ᷑ be forts that may be raiſed from ſeed occaſionally, 
are ſcurvy- graſs, cara way, bugloſs, angelica, corian- 
der, dill, fennel, fennugreek, hyſſop, gromwel, popp) 
faccory, tobacco, lovage, marigold, parſley, wit 
lome others, fowing them thinly, eicher in drills 4 

earth 
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earthed over half an inch, or on the ſurface and. raked 
„ A A ͥBFVß ⅛0 EEC: 
And the ſorts that may be propagated. by flips and 
cuitings, &c. are chamomile, mint, pepper-mint, balm, 
penny-royal, hyſſop, lavender, rue, roſemary, ſage of 
virtue, balſamic tea ſage, fennel, wormwood, mug- 
wort, &c. planting the rooted ſhps in any bed or 
border, and the unrooted ones in a ſhady border, 'all 
of them in rows ſix inches aſunder. et 
MilAx CABBAGES, ſow the beginning of this 
month, in an open ſpot of ground, and the plants to 
be ſet out in May or June, in tows two feet aſunder. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, a fort of open cabbage, very 
prolific in its production of ſprouts, ſhculd now be 
ſowed, and the plants put out in two. feet rows in 
June, &c. 3 
CoLEWORTS, the beſt to ſow for family uſe, or 
market, to furniſh young green coleworts in ſummer, 
is the ſeed cf the ſugar-Joat, Batterſea, and York- 2 
ſire cabbage kinds; ſow the ſeed in any open ſitua- 
tion, and when the plants are three or four inches 
high, plant them out finally, in rows a foot aſunder, 
to cut or draw for uſe while young and green, or 
when advanced with ſmall cabbaged hearts, or ſome 
to remain for young light cabbages in ſummer. and 
fo zutumn. <= 


17 TogxEFP-CAB3BACE ſhould now be ſowed for 
„ WH planting out in June and July; there being two 
ne Wh varieties, viz. turnep-rooted cabbage, producing the 


ix Wh turmep part under-ground ; turnep ſtalked ' cabbage, 
12 de turnep growing above-ground on the ſtalk, crown- 
ne ed with a head of open leaves: one method of culture 
is applicable to both forts, 1 5 
nd Sow them in any open ſituation on the furface, trod 
down and raked in, and when the plants are two or 
lr, WF tree inches high, prick out a quantity in nurſery beds, 
an- x inches aſunder, to grow a' month or ſix weeks, 
ben thinned out; as alſo thoſe in the ſeed-bed, and- 
n p:4nt them in rows two feet aſunder, finally to remain. 
and FRENCH TurNees, for its ſmall roots to bojl 
bel whole, in ſoups, &c. ſhould now be ſowed in an open 
þ Wap G 6 ſpot 
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ſpot of ground ; and when the plants are an inch high, 
thin them to five or fix inches, £ $a, 
AnjJou CABBAGE, a ſort of borecole, growin 
ſeveral feet high, crowned with a large open head of 
Jeaves, and the ſtems very prolific in Fe ſprouts in the 
ſpring, ſhould now be ſowed in four feet wide beds, 
in an open ſituation, and the ſeed raked in evenly; 
and when the plants are two inches high, prick them 
out fix inches apart in nurſery beds, to grow a month 
or fix weeks, or more; then planted out finally, in 
rows three feet aſunder; their top heads will be ft 
to gather in autumn and winter; but in ſpring wil 
produce vaſt quantities of fine ſprouts ſrom the ſides of 
the ſtems, | 

Cakssks, ſow every week for young ſmall ſallading. 
See Small Sallading. , 

Raerte—ſow, both to cut young when in the ſeed- 
leaf for ſmall ſallading; and in large ſupplies, where 
required, to plant out in fields to obtain full growth 
for feeding cattle, and to produce ſeed for rape oil; cr 
for thefe two latter purpoſes, may ſow the ſeed at once ty 
remain, and the plants afterwards hoed out a foot dil- 
tance ; but for fallading it ſhould be ſowed in ſma! 
quantities every. week or fortnight, along with other 

mall fallad herbs, | | 

MusTaRrD, ſow the white ſort for ſmall ſallading 
every week or fortnight : alſo, if omitted laſt month, 

4 may ſow A full crop in an open ſituation, in gardens 
: or flelds, to produce ſeed for ſowing, and to manu- 
| þ facture for making flour of muſtard, both of the whit? 
| | and black kinds, particularly the latter; ſow the feed 
ii” for this purpoſe in an open ſituation, either in drills a 
it foot aſunder, or in broad-caſt and raked in; an 
4 when in the latter method, the plants have leaves as 
inch broad, hoe them out to a foot diſtance, 
Hor-BEDS make, in which both to ſow and plant 
various tender plants, and to forward ſome hardy forts 
to early perfection. The ſorts that ftill require hot- 
beds are cucumbers, melons, gourds, capſicums, Jove- 
apples, baſil, muſhrooms. Other ſorts that may ſtil 
be occaſionally forward in hot-beds, are purflane, imz- 
EOS > ſallading 
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ſallading, kidney-beans, aſparagus, and ſtrawberries ; 
obſerving always to allot a warm fituation in which to 
make all hot-beds full to the whole day's ſun; and 
generally range the hot-beds lengthways, eaſt and weſt, 
fronting the ſouth. | 

Line former-made hot-beds with freſh horſe-dung, 
to renew the heat when decreaſed, 7 

This work muſt be carefully attended to, firſt lining 
the back of the bed, apply the dung clofe thereto, about 
eighteen inches wide, raiſing it fix inches or more 
higher than the dung of the hot-bed, to allow for 
ſettling, and cover the top with earth laid a little ſtoping 
outward ; and in a week, or ten or twelve days after, 
as you ſhall ſee neceffary, line the front and ends of the 
bed in the ſame manner. And in beds formerly lined, 
they ſhould have the linings renewed when the heat is 
decayed, b, either removing the old linings entire! 
away, or work up the beſt thereof with ſome freſh hot 
dung, and apply to the ſides of the beds as directed 
above. | | 

Horſe-dung, ſtill collect that which is freſh and in 
good heat, and fork it up in a heap, to prepare for 
making hot-beds, this and next month, both for ſuc- 
ceſſional or firft crops of cucumbers and melons in 
frames, and to plant under hand- glaſſes and oiled paper. 

CucumBErRs and MELoxs ſowed or planted in hot- 
beds a month or two ago, muſt ſtill be carefully at- 
tended to, both to ſupport the beds in a proper degree 
of heat by occaſional linings of hot dung applied to 
the ſides when the heat fails; performing it as adviſed 
above, under the article Ainings; which, by promoting 
a lively growing heat, will ſupport the plants in a kindly 
free growth, and make their fruit ſet 9 in plentiful 
ſucceſſion, and grow faſt to perfection: being careful 
to aſſiſt the plants with freſh air, in a moderate way, 
every fine day, and nay” "when the ſun ſhines, 
and calm warm weather, by tilting the lights one to 
two inches or more, from eight, nine, or ten in the 
morning, to three, four, or five in the afternoon ; but 
if the weather changes cold, ſhut them down cloſe ; 


give alſo moderate fupplies of water, when the earth 
appears 
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appears dry, performing this generally in the warmeſt 
days in the forenoon : and ſtill continue covering the 
glaſſes every evening with mats 
In warm ſun-ſhining days, if the ſun's heat makes 
the leaves of the plants flag or drop conſiderably, ſhade 
them occaſionally with a little looſe litter, or garden 
mats, from about eleven or twelve to two o'clock, 
_ Likewiſe continue in the fruiting plants, to aſſiſt the 
ſetting of the fruit by the application of the anthera, or 
central part of the male flowers, to the ſtygmas in the 


center of the female or fruitful bloſſom, by the method 


directed Jaſt month, particularly to cucumbers, this 


being a moſt neceflary and a certain efficacious opera- 
tion at this ſeaſon, while the plants are confined within 
the frames and glaſtes, excluded from the free acceſs 
of the full air, gentle breezes and flying infects, to 
waft or convey the fecundating farina of the male to 
the female flower, to perfect the office of fecundation, 
as 1s the caſe in ſummer, when the plants are fully ex- 
poſed; obſerving therefore always to perform this ope- 
ration by hand, during the ſpring months, as directed in 
March; and the proper time is in the morning, or fore- 
noon of the ſame or next day after the flowers expand, 

In theſe plants be careful to pick off decayed leaves, 
and pull off the decayed male flowers, eſpecially where 
they occur in cluſters, ſparing only thoſe of a day or two 


old, for effecting the above office of impregnation, 


Stop or prune cucumbers and melon plants at the 
firſt joint, as directed in February and March. | 
Make hot-beds, to ridge out or plant the cucumbers 
and melon plants raiſed from ſeed laſt month or begin- 


ning of this, making the hot- beds for this purpoſe not 


now in a deep trench, but wholly above ground, to have 
the opportunity of lining the ſides when the heat de- 
clines; and in dimenſions, for one, two or more garden 
frames, according to the ſupply required; and make 
them not leſs than two feet and a half depth of dung, 
or if a yard high the better, eſpecially if made in the 
beginning of the. menth ; obſerving the ſame method 


of making, earthing, ſowing and planting, and general 


management, as directed in February and March; 25 


ſo, 
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alſo, agreeable. to the directions of this month, under 
the above head cucumbers and melons. - | 
And about the middle or latter end of this month, 
make hot-bed ridges for cucumbers and melons to be 
planted or ſowed under hand-glaſles, | 
Prepare, for this purpoſe, hot-beds of freſh warm 
horſe-dung ; not make them in a deep trench, at this 
time, but moſtly above ground for the conveniency of 
occaſional linings of the ſides quite to the bottom when 
the heat declines; for the beds made this month will 
require that aſſiſtance probably till the middle or end of 
May. So marking out the dimenſions four feet wide, 
ranging lengthways, eaſt and weſt, full in the ſun, 
making them two feet and a half or a yard high in 
dung; then along the middle of the top, mark out the 
places for the plants three feet and a half aſunder; lay 
in each place about half a buſhel of rich earth in 
little hill ; earthing the other parts between the hills, 
only three inches thick for the preſent ; directly place 
a hand- glaſs over each hill of earth, till the heat of the 
dung has warmed the mould, and then put in the 
plants; obſerving, if they are in pots, they may be 
readily tranſplanted, with a. ball of earth about their 
roots, as ſcarcely to feel their removal, eſpecially, if 
watered well the day before, to make the earth adhere 
well about their fibres; or if not in pots, take them 
up with as much earth as poſſible about the roots, and 
plant four cucumbers under each glaſs, and but only 
t melon plants in a place; give water directly; put 
on the glaſſes, and ſhade the plants from the full ſun 
tor a few days, and cover the glaſſes every night with 
mats; and when the plants begin to grow, admit air 
every warm ſunny day, by tilting the ſouth ſide of the 
glaſſes half an inch, or an inch, or two, according to 
the temperature of the heat of the bed, and that of the 
external air; being alſo careful to give due ſupplies of 
water. * 
In want of plants for the above ridges or hot- beds, 
for hand- glaſſes, may put in ſome ſeed under each glafs, 
cipecially the cucumbers ; or even that of melons for 
late autumnal fruit, 
Obſerve, 


- 
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Obſerve, in the above ridges, that as the ſpaces he. 
tween the hills of earth were earthed only about three 
inches depth, theſe” after the firſt week or fortnight 
5 in to earth up by degrees as high as the tops of the 

ills. 

According as the plants ſhoot forth the runners, 
train them out regularly along the ſurface of the earth, 
and peg them down regularly; but they muſt not be 
trained out too freely from under the glaſſes, till the 
end of May or the beginning of June, and muſt be 


carefully covered with mats every night, till by degrees 
they are hardened to the full air, towards the middle of 


June aforeſaid. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that as the ridges, in a month or 
fix weeks after they are made, will conſiderably decline 
in their heat, they ſhould then be carefully lined with 
hot dung on both fides, and let the top of the lining 
be earthed as thick as that on the bed, which will give 
large additional ſcope for the roots to run, and the 
vines of the piants to extend on the ſurface ; and the 
linings will revive the declining heat, promote a free 


growth, and make the fruit ſet kindly and abundant. 


Sow cucumbers and melons the beginning of this 
month in hot-beds, to cidge out under hand-glaſles 2: 
above, or in frames, &c. the end of this and the begin- 
ning and middle of next month; and alſo to plant in 
hot-beds, defended with oiled paper frames, more 
efpecially melons. 

Or in hot-bed ridges, made the middle of this month, 
for hand-glaſſes, as above directed, you may, in want 
of plants, ſow ſeed, fix or eight under each. glals, 


previouſly forming the earth a little hollow ; and when 


the young plants are about a week old, thin out the 
weakeſt, leaving the ſtrongeſt, four cucumbers, and 
but two melon plants in each hole, and manage them 
as already explained. 

Melons may be ſucceſsfully ſowed or planted in 
tanners bark hot-beds, any time this month, finally to 
remain; the bed to be made in a pit, under frames 
and glaſſes; and as theſe fort of hot- beds = 2 

; urabie 
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2 and regular in heat, a good: crop of melons 
be expected. 255 
;0URDS and pumkins fow in hot-beds, the middle 

or latter end of this month, for planting out in May's ;- 

{ome upon holes of hot dung, under hand-glafles, - to 

forward them, others to plant in the open ground; or 

theſe ſeeds may now be ſowed upon holes of hot dung, 
carthed ſix inches thick, and covered with hand rs, 
and the plants to remain where ſowed. 
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RUNING, if any remain ſtill unfiniſhed, be 

ſure to compleat it the beginning of this month, 
otherwiſe it will be too late, and detrimental to moſt 
of the forward ſhooting trees particularly. 

PLANTING, if it could not be compleated before, it 
may ſtill be done with tolerable good ſucceſs in ſeveral 
forts of fruit-trees, ſuch, particularly. as apples, pears, | 
plums and cherries, and planted as early in the month 
as poſſible, before their bloſſoms, buds, and leaves or 
ſhoots, have much advanced; or in the beginning. of 
the month, may alſo plant apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
or indeed almoſt any fruit-trees required; remarking, 
however, we do not recommend this late planting for 
general practice, only in caſes where planting is particu- 
larly required, rather than loſe the ſeaſon, being careful 
to plant the trees as ſoon as poſſible after being taken 
up for that purpoſe ; and let each be well watered di- 
rectly, repeating it once a week in dry weather for * 
month or more, till they take good root. 

But in late planting, it is, of importance, how 
convenient, to have the trees taken up a week or a 
fortaizht or more before, to retard their ſhooting, and 

trench 
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trench them in by the roots till they are to be planted. 
they will thus ſucceed better than if they had remained 
all along in a full growing ſtate till juſt the time of 
planting. hat IT | 
Likewiſe, in late planted trees, it is proper to lay 
ſome moiſt, half-rotted, ftrawey mulch, &c. on the 
ground over the roots, to preſerve the moiſture more 
effectually. | | | 
DzFEND WALL-TREES in bloſſom and ſetting their 
fruit, ſuch as ſome of the principal varieties of apricots, 
peaches and nectarines, by nailing up large mats in 
very cold nights, when of froſt; alſo con- 
tinued of days when ſevere weather; which care will 
be neceſſary all this month, for the young fruit of theſe 
trees is in danger till the beginning of May or after; 
or may defend ſome of the choice varieties of the trees 
by cuttings of evergreens furniſhed with leaves, ſuch 
as laurel, &c. ſtuck between the branches to remain 
till the fruit is out of danger, as adviſed in March; 
ao occaſionally large old fiſhing-nets, hung up con- 
ſtantly againſt the trees, will afford a beneficial aid to 
the bloflom arid young fruit. #79640 
DesTRoOY V ER MIN that annoy wall-trees, the leaves 
crumpling up, and the young ſhoots becoming thick 
and bunchy at the ends and clammy, are the effects of 
inſets, or a ſort of blight ; pull away the worſt of the 
infected leaves, and prune off the ends of the ſhoots 
that are attacked, and, if dry weather, frequently daſh 
the trees with water from a garden watering-engine; 
alſo ftrew tobacco-duſt or Scotch ſnuff all over the 
branches or leaves; of alſo may occaſionally fumizate 
the infected parts with tobacco-ſteam or ſmoke, by 
means of fumigating bellows. | | 
Alſo deſtroy caterpillars webs, appearing on the 
branches of fruit-trees in general, before the inſets 
are animated by the heat of the weather, and ſpread 
themſelves. | + 
Likewiſe carefully watch ſnails on the apricot wall- 
trees, among the newly ſet young fruit. 
Diſplace uſeleſs ſhoot-buds, now advancing in ” 
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wall- trees, towards the latter end of this month, rub- 
ding them off with the hand cloſe to the wood. 12421 
Begin firſt with apricots, peaches and nectarines, 
obſerving, at this time, to diſplace principally only the 
foreright productions, or ſuch new ſhoot- buds as: grow 
direMy from the front of the branches in a foreright 
direction, and which could not be nailed to the wall in 
due regularity, and ſuch others as riſe in improper parts 
of the trees where they either cannot be trained in a 
regular manner, or are too abundant ; rubbing them 
off with the thumb and finger, cloſe to the mother 
branches, but carefully retain all the regular fide ſhoots, 
and ſuch others as are any ways eligibly ſituated for 
training regularly to the wall. | FR 
Likewiſe in Vines, begin towards the latter end of 
this month to diſbud and rub off the evidently uſeleſs 
ſhoots of the year, cr that riſe in improper places where 
not wanted, or where they cannot be trained with 
proper regularity; particularly all the weak trifling 
ſhoots that riſe immediately from the old wood, as 
theſe do not furniſh any fruit; ſo except in vacancies 
where wood is wanted, rub them off cloſe; but retain 
for the preſent all thoſe ſhootsproduced on the laſt year's 
wood, for theſe furniſh the fruit the ſame year, and 
which, when advanced a foot long, begin to train them 
to the wall at full length. See May or June. _ 
ViveyYARD, Vines, not yet faked, ſhould have 
ſtakes placed, and the branches tied thereto, in the 
molt regular manner, the beginning of the mont. 
THIN WALL-FRviT, particularly apricots, where the 
young fruit is too abundant, or produced in cluſters; 
generally beginning this work the latter end of this 
month, and proceed with regularity, ſelecting the beſt 
fruit, to remain three, fout, or ſive inches aſunder; 
and thin off the reſt by degrees, reſerving thoſe 
thinned off for tarts, for which they are moſt valuable 
at this ſeaſon. | 
GRAFTING may yet be performed the beginning of 


this month, on the late ſorts of apples, pears, plums, 
2nd medlars, | | 


Former 
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Former grafted trees of laſt month ſnould now he 
looked over; if the clay is any ways defective or 
dropped off, let it be renewed with freſh clay, as di. 
rected in the article grafting, in the nurſery for 
March. Fj 

Likewiſe in all new grafted trees, both of this and 
the laſt year, &c. they ſhould have all buds and ſhooy 
produced from the ſtocks below the inſertion of the 
grafts rubbed off cloſe, to throw all the nouriſhment 
to the grafts only. 

BUDDED TREES of laſt year, &c. beginning to ſhoot, 
ſhould: be now looked over, and diſplace all advancin 
buds or ſhoots produced from the ſtocks beſides that 
of the inſerted bud : and as the ſhoots from the budding 
will now be advancing, fee if they are infeſted with 
inſets, cauſing the leaves to erumple up, or the end; 
of the ſhoots to become bunchy, and in which, pick 
off the infeted leaves and prune down the bad ſhoots, 
to make them puſh out afreſh from the lower eyes. 

BLIGHTED TREES attend to, in order to cut out 
the worſt infected parts, either of this or former years 

rowth, to prevent as much as poſſible the malady 

rom ſpreading ; alſo pull away all diſtempered leaves; 

and at the ſame time dig up the ground about the 
upper and extreme roots, and apply a compoſt of freſh 
earth and dung thereto, ſettling it cloſe by a good 
watering. 

SUCKERS, riſing from the roots of fruit trees, dig 
up clean to the bottom; ſtem ſhoots likewiſe clear 
away, both of this year and any other former pro- 
duction, if before omitted. . ' 

Vinzs may yet be propagated by -cuttings and 
layers, the beginning of this month. See February 
and March. 

STRAWBERRY-BEDS not yet had their ſpring 
drefling, ſhould now have it done; clearing them 
from weeds and ſuperabundant crowding runners ans 
off. ſets of laſt year, between the main plants; ob- 
ſerving as directed in March. | 

In very dry weather ſnould begin to water ſtraw- 
berry beds that are coming into bloſſom. Sce * 
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New plantations of ſtrawberries may ſtill be made 
the beginning of this month. See March. 

pots of ſtrawberries may ſtill be placed in a hot 
houſe, or any forcing compartment, to produce the 
laſt ſucceſſion of early fruit. 5 93 5 
 Fzvurr Hot- walls and other forcing houſes, con- 
taining fruit trees for early fruit, ſhould have the fires 
till continued, eſpecially for vines, peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, &c. and in thoſe forcing houſes may yet 
introduce pots of ſtrawberries, raſpberries, &c. 


PLEASURE-GROUND, FLOWER-GARDEN, 


SHRUBBERY, and PLANTATION, 


APRTYI. 


LANTING of all forts required in theſe diſtricts, 
ſhould be compleated as early in this month as 
poſſible, both in trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants. 


ORNAMENTAL TREEs and SHRUBSs of the deci- - 


duous tribe, particularly intended to be yet planted 
this ſeaſon, ſhould, be forwarded in the firſt and ſecond 


week in this month at lateſt, otherwiſe they will not 


be ſo ſucceſsful, unleſs tranſplanted with good balls of 
earth about their roots; giving proper watering. 
EvERGREENS, both of the tree and ſhrub kinds, 


may ſtill be ſucceſsfully planted ; but it is adviſeable to 


have it compleated by the middle of the month, if 
poſſible; though it may alſo be performed in theſe ſorts 
of trees and ſhrubs almoſt any time in this month with 
tolerable ſucceſs : and if the more curious and delicate 
forts could be readily taken up for planting with balls 
of carth about their roots, and conveniently conveyed 
therewith to the place intended, if not at any con- 
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ſiderable diſtance, would be of particular advantage 
or any choice ſort might be placed with the balls c 
earth, each in a large baſket, thereby might be readily 
carried waere required with the balls entire, and ma; 
be planted baſket and all, if it could not be, eaſily 
taken out without breaking the ball; the baſket would 
ſoon rot, and make way for the roots; obſerving in 
planting, both without and with balls, to let them be 
well watered about the roots as ſoon as planted, and 
afterward occaſionally. 
_ Herpaceovs Frower PranNTs of the fibrous. 
rooted kind, may ſtil] be planted, both perennials and 
biennials; taking them now up for this purpoſe with 
a ball of earth about the roots, and when planted, 
give each a proper watering. 
TENDER ANNUAL FLOWERS, ſowed in the two 
laſt months, ſhould now be removed into a new hot- 
bed, and planted at wider diſtances, to have room to 
row to a proper ſize; and ſome at the ſame time 
ſhould be planted ſingly in pots, placed alſo in the 
hot-bed, ſuch as cocks-combs, tricolors, globe- ama- 
ranthus, balſams, &c. See the liſt of annual. 
Make the hot-bed for this purpoſe two feet and a 
half depth in dung, and generally have either a deep 
frame to place on the bed, or, if required to draw the 
plants up to a tall growth, have ſuch as can be aug- 
mented in depth, by having it in two or more diviſions, 
to place one upon the other according as the plants 
advance in height, which will be of particular advan- 
tage in drawing the large kinds to a tall ſize, where 
required: or having a common frame at preſent, and 
when the plants have reached to the glaſſes thereof, 
then remove them into a deep drawing frame, placed 
on the bed as above; or in want of this, a common 


frame muſt ſuffice, and according as the plants ad- 
\ Vance in height, may raiſe the frame proportionably, by 


means of a poſt at each corner of the bed. 

"However, as ſoon as the hot-bed is made, ſet on 
the frame and glaſſes, giving vent when the heat and 
ſteam comes up, by raiſing the glaſſes an inch or two 


Or 
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or ten or twelve days, or when the violent heat of the 
bed is abated, lay in {ix inches depth of rich light earth; 
then, when this is warmed by the heat of the bed, pro- 
ceed to put in the plants; taking them up with as 
much earth as poſſible about the roots, and-plant them 
| {ix inches diſtance : alſo plant ſome in pots, (245. or 
325.) one plant in each, plunging them in the earth 
of the hot-bed; then as ſoon as planted, give the 
whole a moderate watering and. ſhut down the glafles, 
giving a moderate ſhade in ſunny days, and cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats, being careful to raiſe 
the upper end of the lights an inch or two occaſionally, 
to give vent to the ſtrong ſteam ariſing from the heat 
of the bed; likewiſe, when the plants have taken root 
and grow freely, be ſure to admit freſh air daily in 
mild weather, by tilting the lights behind one or two 
inches or more, and continue to give n _ 
waterings. 

According, as. the tall- growing kinds, ſuch as the 
giaut cocks-combs, tricolor, tree-amaranthus, ſtra- 
moniums, &c. advance in growth near the glaſſes, 
either raiſe the frame at bottom ſix inches, if only a 
common garden frame, and ſupply the vacancy below 
with mats nailed to the frame; but if you are furniſhed 
with a deep drawing frame, of two or more diviſions, 
add another of the ſaid diviſions to the firſt; or if a 
ſingle deep frame, of three or four feet depth, or 
more, let this be placed on the bed; and if this frame 
is conſtructed with glaſs work in the front and. ends, 
as well as with olaſles at top, it will be of particular 
advantage to the proſperity of the plants ; or where 
there is the convenience of a fixed glaſs, and in which 
to make a hot bed, covering the bed with earth at top; and 
to plunge the pots of the above flower plants therein, 
after being firſt advanced as before-mentioned ih the 
frames, they will grow preferably to a more ſtrong 
bandſome growtn. 

So w TEN DER ANNUALS of the different Re 
above, in a hot- bed, for the main ſupply, to plant in 
pots and in the borders, &c. towards the latter end of 
May and beginning of June; ſuch as —_— 

tricolor 
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tricolor and bicolor amaranthus, globe amaranthus, 
ſtramoniums, browalia, melongena, double ſtriped 
balſams, ſnake melon, ice plant, martynia, humble 
plant, &c. See March, &c. for the method of ſowing 
and management. : 

" HARDIER or LESS TENDER ANNUALS, may now 
be ſowed for a full ſupply, if not done in March, in 
a moderate hot-bed; or in want of this, in natura! 
earth, under a frame or hand-glafles, and in a warm 
border; all for tranſplanting into the open ground in 
May and June: ſuch as African and French mari. 
golds, Chineſe aſters, chryſanthemums, India pink, 
common balſams, capſicums, love apples, palma 
chriſti, ten week ſtocks, zinnia, yellow ſweet ſultan, 
alkekengi, gourd, nolana5 Chineſe holyhocks, marvel 
of Peru, baſil, tree- amaranthus, love-lies-a-bleeding, 
ſcarlet convolvulus, long-leaved tobacco, &c. 

All the above- ſorts, as before obſerved, may be 
ſowed, ſome in a moderate hot-bed as above-ſaid, to 
bring them forwarder for tranſplantation and earlier 
flowering ; and ſome alſo in a warm border or bed of 
rich earth, about the middle of the month, &c. eſpe- 
_ cially in default of a hot-bed as above, or for ſuc- 
ceſſional planting; and may be defended of nights and 
bad weather with a frame and lights, or hand-glaſſes, 
or occaſionally with garden mats; but at the above 
time may allo fow on a warm border, without any 
protection, ſuch particularly: ten- week ſtocks, China 
aſters, French and African marigolds, chryſanthe- 
mums, mignonette, or moſt of the other ſorts; and 
all of which, both thoſe raiſed in the hot- bed, and in 
the natural beds or borders, are to be tranſplanted in 
May or beginning of June, into beds, borders, and 
pots, in the open air, to remain for flowering. 

Of the above ſorts the ten- week ſtocks in the 
different varieties, being very deſirable annuals of long 
flowering, beautiful and ſweet-ſcented, ſhould now be 
ſowed plentifully as above, for tranſplanting ; alſo 

in patches or drills about the borders, and in 
pots, to remain. rot | * wil 
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The hardier annuals of the above-mentioned kinds, 
| raiſed from ſowings of laſt month, ſhould now be 
pricked out ; {ſome either in a moderate hot-bed, under 
frames and glaſſes, or to be defended with mats on 
nights and in cold weather, or pricked in a bed of 
natural earth, under frames, &c. till the middle or 
fatter end of next month, then planted out finally 
where they are to continue, 2 
HARDY ANNUALS, or ſuch as do not require a 
hot-bed to raiſe them, ſhould now be fowed for the 
principal blow, if not done laſt month; ſowing them 
at once in the places where they are to flower; gene- 
rally in ſmall patches in the different flower- borders, 
beds, ſhrubbery compartments, and in pots: ſuch as 
candy-tuft, ſweet- peas, lupines, larkſpur, purple ſweet 
ſultan, white ſweet ſultan, convolvulus, ſun- flower, 
lavatera, perſicaria, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navel- 
wort, Lobels catch- fly, mignonette, virgin dwarf ſtock, 
cornbottles, ſpurting cucumber, ſtrawberry-ſpinach, 
Cape Horn pea, Tangiers pea, devil in a buſh, or 
nigella ; naſturtium, and ſome others. See the liſt of 
hardy annuals, obſerving the ſame mode of ſowing as 
mentioned in March. | 
But may likewiſe ſow a ſucceſſional ſupply of hardy 
annuals, every month till July, of ſuch ſorts as are of. 
but ſhort duration in flowering ; ſuch as virgin ſtock, 
candy-tuft, ſweet-peas, yellow lupines, mignonette, 
and Venus loeking-glaſs. een 
CARNATIONS finiſh planting, where intended, 
either in pots or into borders; both layers and pipings 
of laſt year, and ſeedlings; generally removing them 
with a ball of earth, and give water as ſoon as planted. 
Lixewiſe ſhift carnation plants, &c. from ſmaller 
Into larger pots, if omitted before, See laſt month, 
ne Kc. Or thoſe not requiring ſhifting may have the 
07 Wh £x*th looſened at top of the pots, and Yor freſh added, 
be dot yet done this ſpring. See February and March. 
| Give water in dry weather to all carnation plants 
in pots. 2 | 
Sow carnation and pink ſeed, to raiſe new varieties / 
and common border flowers. 4 ELL 
H | Pros 
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Propagate pinks by ſlips of the ſide ſhoots, taking 


them off as near to the root, or with as much root part 
as poſſible: but young ſhoots without roots will allo 
often ſucceed; inſerting them in the earth near to 
their tops, three or four inches aſunder; and give 
water. ; | 

AukicurA PLANTS in pots, now coming into 
bloom; the more curious ſorts ſhould, according az 
the flowers begin to open, be placed upon a covered 
Rage, furniſhed with ranges of narrow ſhelves aſcend. 
ing one behind another, on which to ſet the pots: or 
in default of this, remove them to ſome defended 
place out of the full ſun, open in front; but covered 
above to protect the flowers, both from the train, which 
would greatly deface the bloom ; and from the ſun, 
which would haſten their decay: or if this ſtage was 
alſo furniſhed with a fort of curtain of mats, or canvas, 
&c. to let down occaſionally to break off driving rains 
and boiſterous winds ; and in cold nights, it will be of 
much advantage in preſerving the beauty of the flowers 
longer in perfection. 

— the pots of theſe plants be frequently refreſhed 
with water, being careful not to give any over the 
flowers, which would impair their beauty. 
According as the flower ing of the above auriculas, 
placed on a covered ſtage, is over, remove the pots to 
an eaſt border, give proper waterings, they will both 
furniſh a ſupply of young off- ſets, and produce ſeed, 
ripening in June or July. x 

Sow. auricula ſeed in an eaſt border, or in pots u 
light earth, to raiſe new varieties. 8 

Prick out the. ſeedling auriculas raiſed laſt year, if not 
yet done, planting them in an eaſt border to remain to 

w, when mark thoſe of good properties to be potted 

for ſtage flowers. . 
Let any new ſeedling auriculas now in bloom, be 
examined; to-mark the good flowers as above. 

Slip old auricula plants now furniſhed with off-ſets 
from the ſides, or ſuckers from the root; and as he 
plants are now in flower, you can propagate thoſe, 
more or leſs, whoſe flowers you moſt approve of; 
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ſipping the off-ſets, &c. cloſe to the mother plants, 
with as much root- part, or as near to the root as 
poſſible, and plant the largeſt fingly in ſmall pots, and 
the ſmall prick in a ſhady border till autumn; giving 
them proper waterings at planting, and all ſummer in 
dry weather: they will moſtly flower next year. 

PoLYANTHUS now in flower, mark any principal 
ſorts for ſeed, and to propagate by parting the roots, 
or by ſlipping the off-ſets. 18 _—_ 

Plant polyanthus in a ſhady border, as theſe will 
continue longer in bloom than in the full ſun ; but 
they may alſo be planted any where, in the different 
borders, beds, and in pots; generally at this ſeaſon 
tranſplanting them with balls of earth about their roots; 

Sow polyanthus ſeed of that ſaved laſt dig an 
eaſterly border, or any bed or border of light earth; 
ſaw the ſeed moderately thick on the ſurface, and rake 
it evenly: give light waterings in dry weather, and 
occaſionally weedings till July or Auguſt ; then prick 
out the ſeedling plants in a ſhady ſituation, four inches 
aſunder, to remain till they flower next ſpring; when 
the capital lowers ſhould be marked for tranſplanting 
in the ſelect collection, in a north border; the others 
planted about the general borders and flower beds, &c. 

Propagate polyanthus by parting the roots, or de- 
taching off- ſets thereof, and plant them in any bed or 
border ſix inches aſunder, and give water. 2 7. 

PERENNIALS and BIENNIALS of moſt ſorts, of 
fibrous-Tooted tribe, may ſtill be removed where re- 
quired ; either young plants raiſed laſt year, or thoſe 
of older growth ; taking them up with balls of earth 
to their roots; plant them with the balls intire, and 
give each a good watering. - 

Sow all ſorts of hardy perennials and biennials'for a 
full ſupply : ſuch as columbines, ſcarlet lychnis, wall. 
Lowers, ſtock gilliflowers, ſweetwilliams, carnations, 
pinks, roſe-campion, French honeyſuckles, hollyhocks, 
&c. See the liſt of biennials and perennials. All of which 
ſow in the natural ground, in three or four feet wide 
beds of common light earth, or in borders, each ſort 
ſeparate, either on the general ſurface and rake in the 
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ſeed ; or any large ſeeded kinds, and others, may be 
ſowed in ſhallow flat drills, fix inches diſtance ; give 
occaſional waterings in dry weather ; and in June and 
July, &c. in moiſt weather they ſhould be pricked 
out 4n-nurſery beds, fix inches diſtance, till autumn or 
next ſpring; then tranſplanted where they are to 
main. FR ; 
Alſo ſtil} propagate many forts of fibrous-rooted 
green, by flips of the roots, or ſome by young 
om ſhoots, detached with fibres, or ſome rooty 
part, if poſſible, to their lower ends; planting the 
whole in a ſhady border, and give water. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and EVERGREENS may yet 
de planted the beginning and middle of this month. 
Propagate ſhrubs and trees by layers, if omitted the 
former month: and ſome late-ſhooting ſorts alſo by 
cuttings and ſuckers, planted in a ſhady border. 
Generally, however, finith this work by the * — 
or middle of this month. : 7 
- Likewiſe finiſh ſowing ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs the 
3 or middle of this month. 
UBEROSES, plant in pots, and plunge them in a 
hot · bed, or placed in a hot- houſe: for without the aid 
of artificial heat, theſe plants will not flower in per- | 
ſection in chis country. ; | 
The roots of theſe plants, which are-of the 'bulbous | 
tuberous kind, are commonly imported from Italy | 
every ſpring, and ſold at every ſeed- ſnop, &c. Pull | 
away the ſmall off. ſets, and plant one main plant or | 
root. in a pot, or not more than two-; then plunge the 
pots into the earth of a good -hot-bed, under frames and 
glaſſes, or in a bark-bed-in a hot-houſe, &c. obſerving 
when they begin to ſhost to give frequent waterings; 
and thoſe-ina common hot-bed muſt have air admitted 
every warm day, by tilting -the glaſſes behind ; and 
according as. the ſtems of the plants ſhoot in theight, 
raiſe the frames at bottom, ſupplying the vacancies 
' below by nailing mats to the frame: but as to thoſe in 
the hot-houſe, they having freſh air and water in 
common with the other plants of that compartment, 
will blow with little trouble, 
| They 
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They will all blow in June and July; when they 
may be removed in their pots into the open air, or any 
apartment of an houſe, for ornament and to impart a 
ſweet odour. | r 

BALM of GILEAD, for its fragrant- ſcent, ſhoud 
be admitted in the principal compartments, both in 
pots, and ſome good plants tranſplanted into borders, 
they will now ſtand the full air, and flouriſh all the 
ſummer. _ Eg 6” 

This is alſo. a proper time to propagate the above 
plant, both by ſeed, and by cuttings of its ſtems, &c. 
Sow the ſeed either in a hot-bed, to forward it and the 
plants in growth, or in a warm border, or in pots of 
rich earth defended with glaſſes; and when the plants 
are an inch or two high prick them out, ſome either 
in a hot-bed for a month, in pots, three plants in 
each pot; or without a hot-bed, alſo in pots in the 
ſame manner; and plant ſome in a bed of rich earth, 
four inches aſunder; afterwards either potted. or tranſ- 
planted into the borders. Cuttings of the ſtems, five 


or ſix inches long, plant in pots, and if plunged in a 


hot-bed, they will root more expeditiouſly ;- though 


they will alſo ſtrike tolerably well in a bed or border 
of natural earth. 3 42 

Mic xoxETTE, ſow now, both in pots in hot- beds, 
to forward them, and in pots without a hot - bed; alſo 
in a warm border, ſome to remain, and ſome tranſ- 
planted ; generally planting in pots, three, four, or 
hve plants in each, to form a buſhy growth. 

BuLBous FLowERs, &c. in beds, (of the more 
valuable and curious ſorts now advancing for flower- 
ing) ſhould be protected in bad weather and cold nights, 
particularly the more capital ſorts of hyacinths, tulips, 
polyanthus-narciſſus, &c. having the beds arched over, 
and mats ready to draw over the arches every night, 
and when it rains hard; alſo from the mid-day fun 
when the plants are in full bloom, which would ſooner 
make the flowers fade and decay. | | 

But when they are in full flower, it is adviſeable, in 
the capital kinds of hyacinths, tulips, and ranunculuſes, 
&c. to exect a high e over the beds, and covered 

| 3 with 
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with mats, &c. to remain conſtantly, to defend the 
Jowers from the full fun and weather, but high enough 
to admit of viewing them under it at pleaſure, 

. Such bulbous flowers as have -been blowed in 
glaſſes of water, ſhould, as foon as the flower is over, 
be planted in beds of light earth, to recover ſtrength 
for future lowering. | 

CA all parts of the pleaſure ground and ſhrub. 
bery. The whole ſhould now be put into the neateft 
order, by digging, hoeing, and raking the flower 
borders and ſhrubbery clumps ; rolling and mowing 
all compartments of graſs ; weeding, fweeping, rolling, 
and freſh laying the gravel walks; trimming and new 
planting of edgings to beds and borders; placing ſticks, 
and tying up the ſtems of plants thereto which require 
it: cleaning away all decayed leaves and other litter 
from the plants. 

Box De Rs ſhould be frequently run over with a hoe 
in = weather, cutting up weeds, and afterwards neatly 
Taked. 

SHRUBBERY compartments, where the ſhrubs ſtand 

wide, if not dreſſed before, ſhould now be done; in 
which prune any irregular ſhoots and branches of the 
ſhrubs ; then dig the ground between in a neat man- 
ner ; or thoſe formerly digged, ſhould be occaſionally 
hoed and raked. 
. Grass Lawns, or other compartments of grafs 
In the pleaſure ground, ſhould be now polled and 
rolled once or twice a week, ſo as to keep them in the 
neateſt order at this ſeaſon. 

Likewiſe mow all garden graſs ground once a week 
or a fortnight, eſpecially the principal home parts 
of the ' pleaſure garden near the habitation, where the 
greateſt neatneſs ſhould be obſerved, and in which the 
graſs ſhould always be kept ſhort by frequent cloſe 
mowing in dewy mornings when the graſs is moiſt, 
otherwiſe ſhort graſs cannot be mowed properly; 
generally obſerving, previous to mowing ſhort graſs, 
and if the ſurface is foul with worm-caſts, ſhould poll 
it the day before to break and ſcatter them about ; and 
if then rolled while à little moiſt, with a wooden 
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roller, the ſcattered worm-caſts will ſtick to the roller 
and make a clean ſwiface for mowing ; or even if no 
worm-caſts, it is of much advantage to roll ſhort 
graſs occaſionally the day before you intend mowing, 
whereby it renders the ſurſace firm and ſmooth, that 
the mowing can be more effectually and expeditiouſly 
performed. 1 6 5 

As ſoon as the mowing in gardens is performed, 
rake and ſweep the cut graſs clean up in heaps, and 
carry it away. 0 . 

Keep the edges of graſs walks, lawns, &c. always 
cut in neat and cloſe. | | 

Make or lay graſs walks and lawns, and either with 
graſs turfs, it not very extenſive, or by ſowing graſs 
Epcincs of Box, TRRITT, &c. may ſtill be 
planted where required, giving proper waterings at 
planting, and afterwards in dry weather, 

Trim and mend old box or thrift edgings, where 
needful, for theſe ſhould always be kept in the moſt 
regular order. | 

GRAVEL WAL Es ſhould now-be well cleaned from 
all weeds and moſs, and looſe litter clean ſwept off, 
and the walks rolled once or twice a week, with a 
ſtone or iron rolle.. * t HTO 

Turn gravel walks that will admit of it; which 
ſhould be practiſed annually to ſuch walks as remain 
all winter unbroken up, and more eſpecially if very 
moſſy or full of weeds; taking the opportunity of 
performing it, either before the gravel binds too hard, 
or if already bound, do it in — weather; digging it 
over with the ſpade in a ſlanting manner, not deeper 
than the good gravel, turning the foul ſurface and 
weeds, &c. clear to the bottom, and the freſh gravel 
to the top; being careful as you proceed, to form the 
walks gradually rounding in a moderate degree, and 
tread it down evenly as you advance every two or three 
yards in the turning,” while it is freſh ſtirred; then 
rake it level, and ſmooth it off with the back of the 
rake, and roll it well acroſs and length ways, repeat- 
ing the rolling once or twice a week all ſummer, 
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Ridged up gravel walks, having been digged up in 
rough ridges laſt autumn or winter, ſhould now be 
levelled down, trod, raked and rolled as above. 

Make new gravel walks, laying them ſix inches deep 
at leaſt, with good gravel: generally firſt lay in the 
bottom ſome rough dry materials, as lime rubbiſh, 
broken tiles, brickbats, chipping of Rones, or the like, 
laid two or three inches thick, and levelled down cloſe 
and even, which will both ſerve to drain the moiſture 
from the walks, and prevent worms working up the 
earth from below, to deface the ſurface of the gravel, 
which for this purpoſe ſhould be of the beſt colour that 
can be procured; the moſt eſteemed is the high 
coloured fandy loamy gravel, where it can be obtained, 
which commonly binds with a firm ſmooth ſurface; 
ſo that where gravel is not naturally loamy, it ſhould 
de blended with a portion of light ſandy loam, &c. to 
make it bind. | 

In laying the walks, make them gradually rounding, 
as obſerved above; and tread, roll, and rake them ever 
two or three yards as you advance in the laying, as alſs 
above adviſed, under the article Turning gravel-walks, 

WEos in all parts of this ground carefully deſtroß 
as ſoon as they appear, either by hand or hoe; but 
obſerve — br to keep all the main walks and 
confpicuous borders, beds, clumps, &c. remarkably 
clean. | 

WATERING will be neceſſary in dry weather, both 
to all ſorts of newly planted fower-plants, and to the 


| ſeveral kinds of late planted trees, ſhrubs, and ever- 


greens z likewiſe to all ſeed-beds of annuals, perennials, 
and biennials, as alſo thoſe of the different tree aud 
ſarub kinds. 
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NURSERY GARDEN. 


1 


RANSPLANTING into nurſery- rows till re- 
maining to be done, ſhould be completed the 
beginning of this month, both in ſeedlings from the 
ſeed- beds, and other compartments where they require 
winning and tranſplanting in wider rows. é 
This work of planting and tranſplanting ſhould be 
now particularly obſerved, where neceſſary, in all the 
deciduous kinds, to have them finiſhed as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible ; evergreens ſhould allo be completed by the 
middle of the month, though any kinds that can be 
removed with good balls, may be ſafely tranſplanted 
any time this month ; giving water at planting, eſpe- 
cially to the more curious and tender kinds. TH. 
SOWING now thould be finiſhed in all forts both in 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous perenmials and biennials. 
Sow evergreens- particularly, they will {till be abun» 
dantly ſucceſsful ; ſuch as pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, 
junipers, bays, arbutus, evergreen oak, cork-tree, pyra- 
cantha, &c. ſowing them in four-teet-wide beds of light 
earth, from half an inch to an inch or more deep, ac- 
cording to the ſizeof the different ſorts of ſeed, cover- 
ing the largeſt kinds deepeſt in the earth ; or ſome of 
the moſt curious kinds may be ſowed in large pots or 
boxes, for moving to a warm or ſhady fituation in 
different ſeaſons of the year; or may plunge the ſeed- 
pots, of the tendereſt choice kinds, in a hoet-bed, to 
forward them. | 
Sow alſo ſeeds, &c. of deciduous trees and ſhrubs, 
kniſhing it the beginning of this month, or as ſoon 
25 the ſeeds can be obtained; ſowing them in three or 
lour feet wide beds, either in dtills, or on the furface, 
and covered in from half an inch to an inch deep.” 
Hs © 7 SESED= 
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SEEDLING-TREEs and ſhrubs, raiſed laſt year or 
before, requiring tranſplanting, ſhould be performed as 
early in the month as poſſible; planting the ſmall plants 
in rows, from half a foot to a foot aſunder, and the 
larger in rows two or three feet aſunder. 

PROPAGATING by layers may ſtill be performed in 
trees and ſhrubs the beginning of this month, to raiſe 
ſupplies of new plants. f | 

Alſo plant off layers of evergreen, &c. of laſt year, 
if omitted before. z 

CUTTINGS of evergreens and Jate-ſhooting deci. 
duous trees, may ſtill be planted in a ſhady border; or 
any curious ſorts being planted in pots, may be for- 
warded by plunging the pots in a hot-bed, or in the 
bark-bed of the hot-houſe, &c. 

SUCKERs from the roots of trees and ſhrubs, may 
be planted off for propagating the reſpective ſpecies, &c. 

Sow herbaceous plant ſeeds, of the perennial and 
biennial fibrous-rooted kinds, for a full ſupply, in four 
feet wide beds of light earth, either drilled in, or ſowed 
on the ſurface and raked in regularly ; or earth previ- 
ouſly turned off the ſurface of the beds with the rake, 
half: an inch or an inch or more dcep into the alleys; 
. fow the ſeed on the ſurface of the beds, and rake th 

earth out of the alley evenly over the ſeed. 5 
Propagate PERENNIALS by off- ts of the roots, 
or young bottom rooted ſhoots, planting them in beds 
ix inches aſunder. ea 
Sow ANNUAL flower-ſeeds of the different ſorts, 
to produce proper ſupplies of ſeed for ſowing next year. 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted flower-ſeeds may alſo 
ſtill be ſowed in beds, pots, or large boxes of light 
earth. 1 5 | 
SEED-BEDS of all kinds, either. of the former or this 
year, ſhould be carefully cleaned in due time from 
all weeds. | 
Likewiſe watering will prove very beneficial in dry 
warm weather to ſeed-beds, efpecially thoſe of a mor? 
delicate temperature, or any choice kinds; but wil 


alſo be beneficial to all forts, both hardy and tender, 
8 3 larger 
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larger and ſmaller, both before and after the plants 
come up, particularly while of a ſlender growth. 

Shading with mats in the middle of hot ſunny days, 
will be of advantage to the tender ſeedlings at firſt 
coming up, both of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous 

cennials. | N 2 

GRAFTING may {till be performed upon fruit- trees 
and others, in the firſt week in the month. See 
March. | 

This is a proper time to graft the variegated holly 
upon ſtocks of the common green kind, there being 
no other certain method of propagating the variegated 
forts ; having raiſed ſeedling-ſtocks from the berries 
of any fort of holly, which, at a year old, being planted 
in nurſery lines, to have two, three, or four years 
growth, will then be of-a proper ſize for whip-grafting - 
at this ſeaſon with year old ſhoots, cut from any of the 
variegated holly required, or of any other deſirable 
variety. ; 

8 TREEs of this year look over fre- 
r. to renew the clay where defeCtive or dropped 
0 


Likewiſe diſbud all buds ariſing from the ſtocks be- 
low the grafts, in all young grafted trees both in this 
and any former year's grafting. 7 
; New BuDDED TREEs ſhould alſo be diveſted of all 
ö _ coming out below the place of inſertion of the 

uds, 

Head down the ſtocks of young budded trees of laſt 
year's budding, and that were not cut down laſt month, 

0 performing it the beginning of this; heading them off 
t either cloſe behind the buds, or three or four inches 
above; which remaining part may ſerve to which to 
3 tye the main ſhoot, when of advanced growth, and _ 
n liable to be diſturbed by the winds. See March. 
Blionrs or InsgcTs attacking the young ſhoots of 
y budded or grafted trees, and others, now beginning to 
2 ſhoot, ſhould be cleared off as well as poſlible z/ cutting 
11 off the infected leaves, if any, and ends of the diſtem- 
r, pered parts of the N young ſhoots. | 
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| InARCHING or grafting by approach, may now be 
performed; being practiſed principally on ſuch trees and 
{hrubs as do not eaſily ſucceed by any other method of 
propagation ; effected by having the ſtock on which 
the grafting is to be performed, and the tree furniſhing 
the grafts, placed ſo near together, as that the graft, as 
it remains on the mother tree, can be bowed down 
archways to the ſtock, and engrafted therein; and in 
three or four months, when well united with the ſtock, 
is to be ſeparated from the parent plant. 

By this method may either graft young ſhoots of a 
year or two old, or branches of ſeveral years; and alſo 
for curioſity may in the ſpring inarch a fruit-bearin 
branch of any tree; it uniting with the ftock by July 
of Auguſt; then ſeparated from the parent, it forms a 
new tree, bearing fruit the ſame year. h 

However, the principal intention is to propagate any 
variety of the tree and ſhrub kind, that do not readily 
ſucceed by any other method of propagation, as before 
intimated. 

The method of performing the operation is by hav- 
ing the ſtock on which to inarch, raiſed either from 
ſeed, ſuckers, layers, &c. of trees of the ſame genus or 
family of thoſe to be inarched, and when two or three 
years old or more, being either planted near the tree 
from which you would graft, or planted in pots to be 


_ removed therein as required, either upon the ground, 


or if the branches of the trees are at a diſtance there- 
from, place the pots upon a ſtage, &. raiſed of due 
height near the branches; then in either method, bend 
down ſome of the moſt commodious, pliable branches 
of the tree intended to graft from, towards the ſtock, 
one branch or graft only to each, making the body of 
the branch or graft touch that of the ſtock, marking 


the part of each where they will moſt readily join, keep- 


ing the head of the graft nearly upright ; and in that 


part of the branch or graft,- cut off a little of the wood 


and bark, three inches lengthways, and the ſame in 
the ſtack ; and cutting a flit in the cut part of the 
branch, forming a ſmall tongue, . 
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the ſame part of the ſtock to receive it, join the two 
together exactly, and tye them with a ſtrong ligature. - 
of baſs-mat cloſely round the part where the graft and 
ſtock joins ; and cover the whole with a good coat of 
grafting clay, to exclude the air and wet; then driving 
ſtout ſtakes into the ground, &c. faſten the grafted- 
t thereto, in order to ſecure them from being diſ- 
turbed by the wind, &c, | 
Thus permitting them to remain in this manner till 
the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, then cut the 
fred branch from its parent tree, in a ſloping cut 
downwards, cloſe to the {tock, taking off the clay and 
bandage, but ſtill retaining the ſupport of the ſtake, 
to ſecure the grafted head of the new tree in a proper 
manner. 1 
W ATERING will be neceſſary in many new planted 
young trees, ſhrubs, and other plants in dry hot wea- 
ther : as alſo to ſeed-beds, where dry light earth. 
WEEDING will be neceſſary both by hand and hoe ; 
that where the plants ſtand cloſe in feed-beds, they muſt 
be carefully hand- weeded, or ſmall hoed occaſionally in 
vacant ſpaces ; as alſo where the ſeedlings, &c. grow 


in rows, introduce a hoe, ſmaller or larger, as con- 


venient. 

HokIx d ſhould be performed between young trees 
in nurſery rows, where weeds begin to advance : there 
is nothing like beginning this work in time; uſing a 
broad hoe between wide rows, and in dry weather, 
whereby a large ſpace of ground may be expeditiouſly 
run over, 

DicsixG, if any ſtill remain to be done, between 
rows of trees, &c. let it be finiſhed as ſoon as poſſible ; 
as it will look ill to fee ſuch work lying behind at this 
ume of the year; beſides it effectually deſtroys all weeds 
on the ſurface, and by digging and looſening the ground 
will prove beneficial to the growth of the trees. 


— 
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GREEN HOUSE. 
n 


RES H AIR muſt now be daily admitted to the 
F green houſe plants; for as they will now begin 
to make their ſpring ſhoots, a large portion of air is 
mol} neceſſary, both to promote a gradual ſtrength in 
the advancing young ſhoots, and alſo to harden the 
plants in general by degrees, after their winter's con- 
finement in the green- houſe, 

Let therefore the windows be -opened every day, 
more or leſs, in temperate weather, from ſeven, eight, 
or nine in the morning, till four or five in the evening; 
and in quite calm mild days, open the windows to a 
good extent; more however in proportion m ſunn 
warm days ; but if the weather changes ſuddenly cold, 
ſhut clofer, or quite cloſe, if the air becomes ſharply 
cold. 

WATER is alſo now a moſt needſul article to the 
green-houſe plants; the woody kinds will require it 
once a week at leaſt, particularly oranges, lemons, 
citrons, myrtles, &c, but carefully look over the pots 
in general, both woody and herbaceous kinds, &c, every 
two or three days, to ſupply with water ſuch as re- 
quire it by the earth in the pots becoming dry; ſtill, 
however, obſerving ſome moderation while in the 
green-houſe, as too much moiſture to render the earth 
very wet, is apt to chill the tender fibres of the roots, 
and often makes the plants drop their leaves, the ſame 
as if kept too dry; the ſucculent plants ſhould alſo 
have moderate ſupplies of water once a week or fort- 
night, but always conſiderably lefs in proportion than 
the tree and ſhrub kinds, &c. | 

DzCAYED LEAVES and dead wood, if any ap 


on the green-houſe exotics, ſhould be carefully de- 


tached 
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tached as ſoon as obſerved, as being both unſightly and 
detrimental to the plants. 

FoULNESS contracted on the leaves of green-houſe 
plants be careful to clean off, either by watering all 
over their heads in a warm day, or if that is not ſuffi- 
cient, let the large leafed kinds be cleaned leaf and leaf 
with a ſpunge and water, | ogy 5 

PRUNE green-houſe plants that require it, ſuch as 
where any branches of myrtle, orange, lemon, gera- 
niums, &c. are of a ſtraggling, irregular, or 
ſhabby growth, or any branches decayed. N 

This may be effected by pruning the ſtraggling or 
il growing branches to the order required; or others 
that are very irregular and unſightly, or that have 
dropped all their leaves, may have all the branches 
pruned down more or leſs, that they may furniſh a pro- 
duction of young ſhoots to form a new head; and when 
thus cut down, then either ſhift them, with the ball of 
earth entire, into larger pots and ſome freſh earth; or 
if not ſhifted, take out ſome of the old earth from the 
tops of the pots, and down round the ſides; add freſh 
in its ſtead, and give a moderate watering: they will 
break forth into many freſh ſhoots, as above intimated, 
forming a new head in ſummer. PA 

Any other green-houſe plants, with ill-formed 
ſtraggling heads, may now be pruned as above; and 
then either ſhifted, if thought neceſſary, or only freſh 
earth added to the top and ſides of the pots. | 

Or oranges, lemons, &c. having very bad heads, may 
now be pruned more or leſs as above, and ſhifted into 
ſome freſh earth in the ſame cr larger pots or tubs, pre- 
ſerving moſt of the old: ball about their roots entire, 
trimming off the outſide matted fibres; plant them, 
and fill up with freſh mould, and give water; and if 
then plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, they 
would ſoon puſh out many new ſhoots, to form a more 
full and handſome regular head; however, where there 
is not the convenience of ſuch a hot-bed, they will 
allo ſhoot out again in tolerable abundance in the 
courſe of the ſpring and ſummer, ſo as to have good 
beads by autumn following. | 
SHIFTING 


— 
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SHIFTING into larger pots or freſh earth ſhould 
be performed where neceſſary, if omitted in the la 
month. 

Examine therefore where any plants of advanced 
growth, or according to the kind, are in too ſmall pots, 
or any that appear weakly, or in want of a ſupply of freſh 
earth, and let ſuch be now ſhifted accordingly into pots 
of a ſize or two larger, as may ſeem proper; taking them 
out of the preſent, with the ball of earth entire; cut 
away decayed and matted outſide fibres of the roots, 
with a little of the outward earth, and having ſome 
freſh compoſt in the pot or tub, ſet in the plant, fil 
up with more freſh mould, and give a proper watering, 

But any that are of a very ſickly ſtate, or with weak 
ill-formed heads, ſhould, in ſhifting, have part or moſt 
of the old ball of earth pulled away, the main roots 
pruned, alſo the ſtraggling branches of the head; then 
plant it into a larger pot with freſh earth ; finiſh with 
a watering, and then placed in a ſhady part of the 
green-houſe, &c, or if they could be plunged in 2 
bark-bed, it would be of particular advantage in expe- 
diting their freſh rooting in the new earth, and pro- 
duction of young ſhoots above; though they will alſo 
ſucceed without that aſſiſtance. 

FRESH EARTH the tops of the pots and tubs of the 

plants that do not want ſhifting, if it was not performed 
in March; in which looſen the top of the earth and a 
little way down the ſides, without diſturbing the roots, 
taking out the looſened old earth, fill up with new 
.compoſt, and water them. 
PROPAGATE green-houſe plants by the different 
methods : particularly by feeds, ſuckers, layers, cut- 
tipgs, graftings, inarchings, &c. | 
Sow the ſeed in pots, and plunge them in a bark- 
bed, or any hot-bed under glafles, which will bring 
them conſiderably forwarder than without that aſſiſt- 
ance: however, in want of any kind of hot-bed, ſow 

the ſeed in pots as above, place them in the green- 
houſe near windows, or may alſo place a hand-glaſs 
over, giving waterings as occaſion requires. 


SUCKERS 
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SUCKERS take off with roots, and plant them ſingly 
in ſmall pots, both of the woody, herbaceous, and 
ſucculent exotics. 

LaygERs may be made of the lower pliable young 
branches of ſeveral forts of the ſhrubby green-houſe 
plauts, performed either in the ſame, or any pots placed 
near. 

CUTTINGS and flips of the young ſhoots, plant in 
pots, and if plunged in a hot-bed, or bark-bed of a 
| bot-houſe, they will ſoon take root; though if no hot- 
bed, &c. may {til} plant cuttings of myrtles, geraniums, 
| balm of Gilead, &c. and place a hand-glaſs over 
| them, many of them will ſtrike, giving frequent mode- 
| rate waterings. | 
GRAFTING may be performed the beginning of the 
month to ſuch. of the ſhrub and tree kinds of this de- 
partment, as ſucceed by that method of propagation: 
whip-grafting is molt eligible. | aint 
| INaRCHING, or grafting by approach, may now be 
performed either upon ſuch of the more rare or curious 
green-houſe trees and ſhrubs as propagate reluctantly 
by any other mode of propagation, or upon any other 
kinds required, of the woady tribe, and is frequently 
performed upon oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegra- 
nates, &c. more eſpecially when for curiolity it is in- 
tended to raiſe new orange or lemon-trees expeditiouſly, 
to have them bearing fruit the ſame year, by inarching 
a branch furniſhed with fruit, upon an orange ſeedling 
ſtock, of two, three, or four years old, and the branch 
uniting compleatly with the ſtocks in three or four 
months, - then cut from the parent tree, cloſe off to the 
fock; the new tree is then formed. by the inarched 
branch, and furniſhed with fruit the ſame ſeaſon. See 
the Nurſery of this mondh. 

But this mode of grafting may alſo be performed 
on any young ſhoots of a year os two old, either of the 
above or any other woody kinds required. 3 

SUCCULENT PLANTS, or ſuch as have thick fleſhy 
leaves and ſtalks, replete with ſap, as agaves, aloes, 
ſecums, Indian fig, may now be ſhifted where * 
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fort of plants in a dry light earth. 

Propagate ſucculents by ſuckers from the bottom, 
fide ſhoots of the ftalk or top, flipped off, and by cut. 
tings of the ſhoots, &c. all of which, when detached 
for planting, ſhould, previous to that, be laid upon 
ſome dry ſhelf a few days, or a week, &c. accordin 
as they are leſs or more ſucculent, to dry over the mal 
part at bottom, eſpecially of the ſlips and cuttings, 
then planted in pots of light dry compoſt, and if the 
cuttings particularly are placed under a glaſs, or plunged 
in a little heat of a hot- bed or bark-bed, it will forward 
their rooting conſiderably, though many ſorts will root 
freely without that aſſiſtance. 

Sow orange-kernels, and thoſe of lemons, &c. in 
pots plunged in a hot-bed, to forward them, in order 
to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks on which to bud the different 
varieties of the choicer kinds of theſe trees; and when 


the ſeedlings are three or four inches high, prick them 


fingly in ſmall pots, and if then plunged alfo in a hot- 
bed, it will bring them conſiderably forward in growth 
before winter ; likewiſe if next ſpring they are forwarded 
again in a hot-bed, under glaſſes, it will run then 
with bandſome heads and ſtraight ſtems. 


HOT HOUSE. 
OE Io hb 3 


HE heat in this department muſt ſtill be regu- 

larly ſupported by means of moderate evening 

and morning fires in cold weather, and conſtant bark- 
bed heat. ; 

The FIRE HEAT will ſtill require to be continued 

ia the evenings, when cold weather, all this _— 

making 
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| making the fires, in cold evenings, ſoon after fun-ſet, 
to heat the ues ſufficiently, to warm the internal air 
of the houſe to the degree marked ananas on the ther- 
mometer, and in very cold weather, make alſo a gentle 
Gre in the morning. | 

But BARK-BED HEAT muſt be conſtantly ſupported 
day and night all the year in a full degree of warmth; 


| therefore if the heat of the bark-bed was not revived 


lately, either by ſorking over the bark, to promote a 
freſh fermentation, or by adding a portion of new tan, 
it ſhould now be performed the beginning of the month; 
oblerving particularly at this time, if not done laſt 
month, it is proper to add about one third, what the 
bark-bed will contain, of entire new tan from the tan- 
yard; which being procured, and removing out the 
pots of pines and other plants plunged in the bark-bed, 
clear away the molt decayed earthy old bark at top and 
fides thereof; then lay in the freſh bark, and fork it up 
with the old, and directly replunge the pots in their 
proper order. See laſt month, 

PiNE-APPLE plants of two years old will now be 
coming faſt into fruit, one only in the centre of each 
plant, and to encourage their free growth, be particu- 
larly careful to ſupport a lively heat in the bark-bed * 
the means juſt above directed, to have always a briſk 
growing warmth about their roots; alſo by moderate 
evening fires in cold weather; and let them have alſo 
neceſſary ſupplies of water to the earth of the pots once 
or twice a week, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, never giv- 
ing too much water at a time; likewiſe give the afliſt- 
ance of freſh air every mild ſun-ſhining day. 

SUCCESSION pine-plants, of thofe of one or two 
years old, intended for producing the pine-apples next 
year, &c. ſhould now be ſhifted into larger pots; thoſe 
forts of pots called thirty-two's and twenty-four's are 
the proper ſize for this purpoſe ; and for which alſo 
| provide a proper ſupply of rich compoſt of dungy earth 
of a light loamy nature, or any other good garden 
mould and rotten dung, previouſly prepared in an heap 
in the open air ſeveral months, and turning. ĩt over two 
or three times. 

| When - 
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When every. thing is thus ready, as above, for 
ſhifting, 8 watered be earth of- the — 
containing the plants the day before, to make the ball; 
of earth cohere better about their roots; then taki 
them out of the bark- beds, proceed to the ſhifting 
one by one; turning the plant out of its preſent pot 
with the ball of earth about the roots as entire as 
ſible, and having ſome freſh. compoſt in the bottom ai 
the new pot, place the plant therein, fill up with more 
freſh.mould to the top of the pots, and directly give a 
moderate watering, to ſettle the earth cloſe about the 
ball and fibres of the roots. 

Then, when they are all thus ſhifted, and having 
added ſome new tan to the bark-bed, in portion and 
manner as above directed, in. renewing the bark-bed 
heat, plunge them to their rims in the bark, and give 
them waterings, as required, 

The cxow and SUCKER ſucceſhonal Pine Plants, 
raiſed from the crowns and ſuckers of laſt year's fruiting 
pines, and to ſucceed the above - mentioned year old ſuc- 
ceſſion plants in fruiting, ſhould. alſo now, if they ſeem 
to have quite filled the ſmall pots containing them with 
their roots, and appear to require more room, be 
likewiſe ſnifted into pots a ſize larger, (328.) obſerv- 
ing the ſame method as above. | 

Freſh air muſt be admitted into the hot-houſe cvery 
warm calm day,. more. particularly when ſunny, by 
ſliding open ſome of the ſaſhes two or. three inches, 
about nine or ten in the morning, augmenting it by 
degrees,.according as the warmth of the day increaſes, 
and ſhut them again in the fame gradual manner, 28 
the heat of the day declines; or if the weather changes 
cold, ſhut all cloſe. directly. | 

Waterings will now be frequently required to the 
pine plants now in fruit, and other tender exotics of 
this repoſitory ;. which will generally require a ſupp! 
of moiſture once a week at leaſt, or oftener, as occa- 
ſion may require, by the earth of the pots becoming 
dry, and according to the heat in the bark-bed in 
which the plants are plunged. 
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But the waterings muſt alſo be carefully attended to 
in the plants in general in the hot-houſe, both the 
woody, berbaceous, and ſucculent kinds, though in 
the latter it will be required ſeldomer, and more 
moderate than the other forts. 

SHIrTING into larger pots may now be performed 
to any of the exotics of the hot-houſe that appear to 
require it; obſerving the method as directed for the 

nes. 

" PaoraG ATION of the various exotics of the hot- 
houſe may now / be performed in the different methods, 
25 by ſeed, ſuckers, off-ſets, layers, flips, cuttings, 
Kc. according as the various ſorts admit. | 

Sow SEED of ſuch as can be procured, in pots of 
ght earth, and plunge them in the bark-bed. 

By SUCKERS from the roots, may propagate many of 
the hot-houſe or ſtove plants, both of the woody, her- 
baceous, and ſucculent kinds; all of which may now be 
detached from their reſpective parent plants with as 
much root part as poſſible ; plant them in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark-bed to forward their ftriking 
freſh roots more expeditioully and effectual. 

Orr-sErs propagate by, both of the ſide ſhoots, 
and heads -emitted from the ſides of the roots and 
tems, &c. of various ſucculent and herbaceous peren- 
nials of the hot-houſe, and which may now be ſlipped 
off for propagation; plant them in pots ſeparately, 
and plunged alſo into the bark-bed. 46 

By Layers may propagate ſeveral of the ſhrubby 
exotics, of the lower pliable young ſhoots and branches, 
layed either in their own pots or others placed near, 
and plunged in the bark-bed; where they will ſoon 
ſtrike, fit to plant off the ſame year. 

SLIPS plant for propagation, both thoſe of the root 
and head oft-ſets, and of young ſide ſhoots of the ſtalk, 
and branches of various hot-houſe exotics; detaching 
them cloſe off to the mother plant: thoſe ariſing from 
the bottom ſlip with as much root as poſlible, and 
thoſe above take off cloſe to their origin ; planting 
them in pots, and plunged into the bark-bed; parti- 
cularly all thoſe not furniſhed with preſent roots ; _ 

tho 
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thoſe covered alſo with a hand-glaſs, they will fo 
ſtrike root. . 

CUTTINGs alſo plant for propagation, of the ng 
ſide ſhoots of many ſhrubby kinds, which will nog 
ſucceed ; alſo cuttings of the ſtalks and branches d 
ſeveral herbaceous and ſucculent kinds, may likeyife 
now be planted ; all of which plant in pots, and plunge 
them in the bark-bed, and if covered cloſe with 2 
hand-glaſs they will root in a ſhort time, 

Hut the cuttings of ſuch of the ſucculent plants 2 
are very replete with moiſture, ſhould, previous to 
planting, be laid upon a ſhelf in the hot-houſe, &c. 2 
few days, or a week, or more, according to their 
fucculency, till the moiſt cut part at bottom, occa. 
honed in detaching them from the mother plant, is 
dried and healed. over, to prevent their rotting when 
planted by the moiſture that would otherwiſe be 
emitted at that part. 

Likewiſe by aid of the bark-bed in the hot-houſe, 
may ſtrike many cuttings of green-houſe- plants, as 
myrtles, &c. alſo of various curious plants in the open 
ground, all planted in pots, plunged into the bark-bed, 
and covered cloſe with hand- glaſſes. 

Forcing HoT-HoUSEs, as vineries, peach-houſes, 
&c. ſhould ſtill have the fires continued every evening 
in cold weather, eſpecially all this month. 

Vive water alſo to the borders and pots, &c. in 
which the trees and other plants in this place are 
growing. Sometimes alſo water all over their branches; 
not when in bloſſom, but any time before and after, 
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OT-BEDS of Cucumrtsrs and MErons, 
muſt now be well attended to, in order to ſupport 
{ill a proper degree of heat, by occaſional linings of 
hot dung to the ſides, when the heat of the bed decays, 
and to give the neceſlary aſſiſtance of freſh air daily, 
and due ſupply of water once or twice a week. Et 

Cucumbers particularly, that were planted in Fe- 
bruary, March, or laſt month, will now be in full per- 
ſection of bearing, if they have been well managed; and 
will continue bearing plentifully all this and next 
month, if now aſſiſted with proper temperature of heat 
in the bed, and proper ſupplies of water, and freſh air. 

Let t -fore theſe particulars be well attended to; 
examit:e carefully the heat of the bed, and if much 
declined, add a moderate lining, for the laſt time, of 
freſh hot dung to the back; or if the heat is conſi- 
derably decreaſed, apply. a lining alſo to the front, 


either at the ſame time, or in a week after, as it ſhall 


ſeem neceſſary, in the manner mentioned in the pre- 
ceding months. Likewiſe be careful to admit freſh 
ar every mild day more freely than heretofore, eſpe-- 
cially in hot ſun-ſhine weather, as the ſun has now 
great power through the glaſſes, which ſhould therefore 
be tilted behind every warm ſunny day, one, two, or three 
inches, or more, from ſeven, eight, or nine in the morn- 
ing, till four, five, or ſix in the evening, according to 
the heat of the weather, opening but little at firſt, in- 
creating it proportionally to the heat of the day; and 
ſhut them again in the ſame gradual order; but if the 
air changes ſuddenly cold, ſhut down the glaſſes ac- 
cordingly. Alſo give proper waterings, which, if warm 
weather, will be neceſſary two or three times a week, 
generally in a morning, or about three or four in the 
aſternoon; and continue. ſtill to cover the glaſſes In. 
e 
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the hot-bed every evening with garden mats, or firay. 
litter. It will alſo be proper in hot ſun-ſhining days, 
to ſhade the plants for two or three hours, or more, 
during the greateſt heat, with a mat, or a little looſe 
litter ſpread thinly over the glaſſes. 

Continue the ſetting of the young cucumber fruit 
when in bloſlom, by the impregnation of the female 
with the male bloſſoms, as adviſed in March and laſt 
month. See March for the particular directions in 
this operation. | | 

Where cucumber plants are over-crouded with 
ſuperfluous or uſeleſs vines or runners, let ſome of the 
moſt irregular and unfruitful be pruned out in re. 
gular order; and likewiſe in the advanced growth 
of the plants, when they have reached the glaſſes, raiſe 
the frames a few inches at bottom, and cloſe the 
racancy thereby occaſioned below, with either litter 
Or mats. | 

Earth cucumber hot-beds planted laſt month, where 
not finally earthed to the proper depth, as directed in 
February and March; and train out the runners in 
regular order upon the ſurface of the earth of the hot- 
bed. : 

_ Young cucumber plants in the ſeed-leaf, or three 
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or four days, or not more than a week old, prick in 


pots, for removing when of proper ſize, with the ball 
of earth about their roots, into other hot- beds for fruit- 
ing; and thoſe of two or three weeks old ſhould be 
ſtopped at the firſt joint. See February and March. 
Sow cucumbers the beginning of this month, either 
in any of the above former-made hot-beds now at 
work, under frames or hand-glafſes, or in any new 
made hot-beds, to raife a ſupply of plants for ridgmg 


out in moderate hot-beds, or upon holes of hot dung 


under hand- glaſſes, when about a fortnight or three weeks 
old, in the middle or latter end of this month, as ex- 
plained under the article of ridging out under hand-glaſſes. 

Alſo ſow ſome cucumbers' at once to remain, either 
in moderate hot-beds, under frames or hand-glafles, 
or upon holes of hot dung, a large wheel-barrow full 


in each hole, carthed fix inches thick, and covered 


with 
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with hand-glaſſes; or upon ſuch holes of dung in a 
warm border, without glaſſes, where not furniſhed 
therewith ; performing it toward the latter end of the 
month, they will come in a fortnight or more, before 
any that are ſowed at the ſame time in natural ground; 
or where there are no glaſſes, they may be covered in 
cold nights with mats. T> | * 

Likewiſe the cucumber plants raiſed laſt month, 
tranſplant in hot-beds, or upon holes of hot dung as 
above, either under frames or hand-glaſſes, or oiled- 
paper frames. See ridging out cucumbers below. 

Rip E out cucumbers in hot-beds, under hand-g]aſſes 
and oiled-paper frames, to produce a general ſummer's 
crop, in ; 5.4 July and Auguſt, &c. Thoſe raiſed in 
March and April will now be of proper growth to 
plant out the beginning or middle of this month. | 

Therefore let a range of hot-beds be made for this 
purpoſe three or four feet wide, and in length accord- 
ing to the number of hand-glaſſes intended, placed at 
tiree feet and a half diſtance ; either made moſtly all 
above ground, not in a deep trench, eſpecially if made 
in the beginning of the month, in order to have the 


opportunity of lining the ſides more effectually, if the 


heat decreaſes and cold weather prevails; making 
them two feet and a half high in dung: but for beds 
made in the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, the beds may be made either wholly on the 
ſurface of the ground, or dig a moderate trench in 
which to make them, either in the melonry, or in any 
open compartment of the kitchen ground, a yard 
wide, and half a-yard or two feet Ge the earth 
digged out ſerves to earth the bed over for the re- 

ception of the plants. | 344+ 
Then, as ſoon as the beds are made in either 
method, on the ſurface or in a trench, let them be 
earthed {1x or eight inches deep; and marking out the 
holes or places for the plants, along the middle of the 
bed, 2t three feet and a half diſtance, put on the hand 
or bell glaſſes one to each hole; and in a day or two, 
when the earth is warm, put- in the plants, four 
cucumbers under each each glaſs, but put only two 
I mclons ; 


i 
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June, July, and Auguſt; and melons, in Auguſt, 
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melons ; give water, ſhut down the glaſſes, ſhade the 
plants from the ſun till they take freſh root ; and cover 
the glaſſes, and all over the ridges or hot-bed, every 
night with mats all this month. See alſo the direQionz 
in April and June. | : 

Or, where there are no hand- glaſſes, the hot- beds 
made as above may be covered, either with common 
hot-bed frames and lights, if any are at liberty; cr 
alſo in want of theſe, they may be defended with oiled- 
paper frames, deſcribed and explained in June: or, 
for cucumbers, ridged the middle or latter end of this 
month, they, in default of other means of protection, 
may be covered occaſionally with large garden mats, 
of nights and bad weather. 

If omitted to raiſe plants for the above ridges, by 
ſowing in March or laſt month, let it be done the be- 
ginning of this, and the plants will be ready to ridge 
out about the middle or towards the latter-end; and 
which, in cucumbers, will yield a plentiful crop in 


. 
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September, and October. 

Likewiſe, as formerly intimated, that in want of 
cucumber plants for planting in hot-bed ridges as c 
above, you may ſow ſeed at once to remain, either 


in hot-beds, under hand- glaſſes, or oiled-paper frames, | 
ar upon holes of hot dung, the holes being half a yard 9 
to two or three feet wide, twelve to fifteen inches 

deep, and four or five feet aſunder; filling them with N 
the dung trodden down cloſe, then earthed ſix or eight 2 
inches with the earth digged out; and either in the | 
ridges or holes of dung, put in ſome plants of cucum- = 
bers, &c. or ſeed thereof, if no plants, ſix or eight - 
ſeeds in a place for each glaſs; then put on the hand- js: 
glaſſes; or if no, glaſſes, ſhelters formed with oil- * 
papers, as above obſerved, See June. Which paper 


frames, like the glaſſes, are to remain conſtantly night 8 
and day till the end of next month. 4 
Sow. alſo cucumber ſeed in any hot- bed the be- by 
inning of this month, to plant out the latter end 
3 or beginning of next, in a moderate heat, 


either of a hot-bed or holes of hot dung, as above- 
men- 
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mentioned; defended with hand- glaſſes, oiled-paper, 


or in default of theſe, with garden mats, on nights and 


bad weather, till the middle or end of June. They 
will produce a good crop towards the middle and end 
of that month, and all July, &c. 

But cucumber ſeed may alſo be ſowed in the natural 
ground towards the end of this month, if warm, dry, 
ſettled weather, to produce picklers, &c. ſowing them 
on a warm border to remain, or any compartment of 
rich ground, in ſhallow baſon- formed holes, ſix by 
three feet diſtance, inſerting ſeveral ſeeds in the middle 
of teach hole, and the plants to remain where ſowed: 
they will bear plentifully in Auguſt, and until the 
middle of September; both to gather young for 
pickling, and of larger growth for eating raw, and 
other occaſions. See the article pickling cucumbers, p. 192, 
and in June. 

LETTUCE.—Sow different ſorts two or three times 
this month, at a fortnight's interval, to come in for a 
full ſucceſſional crop from the latter end of June to the 
beginning of Auguſt, &c. ſuch as the green and white 
cos, common, and admirable cabbage lettuce; the 
Cilicia, brown Dutch, and Imperial lettuce, or any 
other forts : all which ſow ſeparate, in an open ſpace 
of ene and rake it in with regularity. 

ikewiſe, now, thin and plant out all forts of ſpring- 
raiſed lettuce in an open ſituation in good ground, in 
rows a foot aſunder, and give proper waterings. x 

Such lettuce of the former month's ſowing, as is 
intended to remain where ſowed, ſhould now be thinned 
to twelve or fifteen inches diſtance, | 

Early cos lettuce having ſtood over the winter in 
warm borders, from a ſowing of laſt autumn, will now 
advance faſt in growth, and ſhould, when of ſome 


tolerable ſize, have their leaves tied together mode- 


ately cloſe, in order to forward their hearting and 


whitening internally, to make them criſp, tender, and 
well flavoured. 


Likewiſe, now plant out ſome of the beſt ſorts of 
lettuces for ſeed, 


. I 2 Kipnzy 
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Kipney Beans of all forts, ſhould now be ſoweg 
for full crops, in an open ſituation in gardens and 


felds. 


The dwarf kinds generally ſow the moſt abundant, 


for the main ſupply both for private uſe and for mar. 
ket: ſuch particularly, as the ſpeckled dwarfs, the 


Batterſea and Canterbury dwarfs, are excellent to ſow 


now for the general crops, in rows two feet and 2 
half, or a yard aſunder, for the ſpeckled dwarfs ; and 
two feet for the others, each in drills about an inch 
deep. | 

The ſcarlet runners, large white, and the Dutch 
runners, &c. may now be ſowed for a general crop of 
thoſe kinds, either in ſingle drills, three feet and a 
half, or a yard diſtance, or in double rows a foot 


zſunder, allowing a ſpace of four feet, or a yard and a 


half between the double drills, in order for having one 
or two ranges of ſticks to each double row for the 
runners of the plants to climb upon, and the wider 
intervals to admit the ſun, air, &c. and of going 
between them more readily to gather the produce, 
without breaking down the plants, as would unavoid- 


ably be the caſe if the rows were too cloſe; therefore, 


either in ſingle or double drills, obſerve the proper 
diſtances as above. Likewiſe plant ſome of theſe ſorts 
in rows, near walls, buildings, hedges, rails, arbours, 
poſts, trees, &c. on which to train their runners, 
or for them to twine round poles and packthread 
firings, &c. 1 
If any kidney-beans were raiſed in a hot-bed laſt 
month for tranſplanting, let them be put out the be- 
ginning of this month in a warm border, taking them 
up with ſome earth about their roots, and drawing 
fmall drills with an hoe two or three feet aſunder; 
plant them therein four inches aſunder, and give water. 
Or if any were raiſed in ſmall pots in a hot-bed laſt 
month, three or four plants in each pot, may now be 
tranſplanted out of the pots with the ball about the 
roots, cloſe under a ſouth wall. 
SPINACH, of the round leafed kind, ſhould be ſowed 
every fortnight in an open ſituation for ſucceſſional 
- crops, 
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crops, generally in broad-caſt, and raked in, or occa- 
fionally in broad drills between rows of beans, cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, &c. to cut up for uſe, without 
being thinned ; but that ſowed broad- caſt, ſhould be 
thinned to four inches diſtance. ; 

Thin and clear from weeds the young ſpinach ſowed 
in February and March, and beginning of laſt month, 
by hand or hoeing, when the leaves are about an inch 
broad; clearing out all weeds, and thin the plants about 
three or four inches diſtance, if to be afterwards thinned 
out by degrees for uſe ; but if any are required of full 
ſize, hoe out the young plants to fix inches, they will 
then ſpread out with fine large leaves. 

Leave ſome both of the winter and ſpring ſpinach- 
for ſeed. = | 

Ranisnes ſtill ſo every fortnight in an open ſpace 
of light ground, and raked in, both of the common: 
ſhort top and ſalmon radiſh ; but this is a particular 
good ſeaſon to ſow the latter ſort for a principal crop - 
next month, 

Sow. alſo ſome of the ſmall white turnep-rooted 
radiſh, likewiſe a ſmaller portion of the red ſort; both 
lowed in an open ſituation, and the plants thinned five 
or ſix inches diſtance ; they will be of proper growth 
to draw for uſe in a-month or ſix wee 
Clear from weeds, and thin the crop of radiſhes in 
general of the two laſt months ſowing, as alſo of the 
beginning of this; thinning the common radiſhes two 
or three inches diſtance, and the turnep-rooted kinds 

- almoſt double that, &c. 

Plant radiſhes for ſeed the middle of this month, 
chuſing ſhowery weather, if poſſible ; and drawing up 
2 quantity of the different ſorts of full-grown radiſhes, 
pick the handſomeſt thereof, and beſt coloured, reject- 
ing chumpy and crooked ones; and having digged a 
piece of rich ground full to the ſun, then plant them 
by dibble, in rows a yard aſunder, by two feet in the 
row, and water them ; they will ſhoot up to.ſtalk next. 
month, and produce ripe ſeed in September. 

Turneps, now ſow a good crop, both in gardens 
and fields, taking opportunity, if poſſible, of. ſhowery 

5 i, weather, 
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weather, and prepare an open ſituation; ſow the ſeed 
on the ſurface, tread it down, and rake it in evenly, 
though that which is ſowed in fields can be expeditiouſly 
light-harrowed, and rolled in with a wooden roller. 

Hoe and thin the turneps ſowed laſt month, when 
the leaves are about an inch broad, cutting up all weeds, 
and thin out the plants to fix or eight inches, generally 
taking opportunity of dry weather for this work, that 
the cut up weeds and ſuperabundant plants may ſoon 
die without growing again. 

_ GCarRorTs now advanced from one or two to three 
inches high, in their proper leaves, ſhould be cleaned, 
and the plants thinned where too cloſe ; performing it 
generally by ſmall hoeing in dry weather, cutting up 
all weeds, and thin out the plants from three or four 
to fix inches diſtancey thoſe intended to be drawn 
while young for uſe, may be thinned only about three 
or four inches at preſent; and when of due ſize to 
begin drawing, they will be thinned by degrees, leay- 
ing a crop at five or ſix inches apart, to grow to a 
larger ſize. 

ut the main crops of carrots that are to ſtand 

wholly untouched, to attain full growth, ſhould be 
thinned at once to fix or ſeven inches diſtance, bei 
careful in each hoeing to looſen all the ſurface of the 
ground between the plants, which will greatly encourage 
their growth. | 

Sow more carrot-ſeed in a moderate portion, to con- 
tinue a ſucceſſion of young ſummer carrots, for draw- 
ing in July and Auguſt, &c. - 

" PaRsNePs ſhould now alſo be hoed, when from one, 
to two or three inches high, and the plants thinned to 
fix or eight inches diſtance. | 

On1ons of the ſpring ſowing, when three or four 
inches high, towards the end of this month or beginning 
of next, weed and thin where neceſſary, which, in 

the crops intended to be thinned gradually for uſe while 
| young, or by degrees till half or full grown, ſhould 
generally be thinned by hand where too thick, or in 
Cluſters, and pick out all weeds ; but in others, eſpe- 
cially for the main crop intended for large 4 
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thould ſmall hoe them at once to four or five inches 
diſtance, cutting out all weeds, and ſtir the ſurface of 
the ground between the plants. 

| Crops of onions that have failed, may in the end of 
this month or beginning of the next be repaired, by 
procuring a quantity of young, plants from other beds 
where too thick, or from a neighbouring garden where 
plenty, either by purchaſe or otherwiſe ; and plant them 
in a ſpot of well dunged ground, in rows fix inches 
diſtance, by four in the row, and properly watered ; 
they will grow freely, and bulb at bottom of a large 


Or may occaſionally fow onions the beginning of 
the month, either if omitted in the two laſt months, 
or for a ſmall crop to draw young for fallads, &c. iu 
ſummer, or to produce ſmall bulbs for pickling, &c. 

SALSAFY hoe and thin to fix inches, to give the 
roots room to grow to due fize, and cut up all weeds 
between the plants, they will be fit to draw in autumn. 

Sow ſalſafy ſeed the firſt week in the month, in an 
open ſituation, for a winter crop and following ſpring 
ſupply. 

SCORZONERA ſhould alſo now be thinned to the 
ſame diſtance of the ſalſafy, that the roots may grow 
large; and ſow ſome ſeed in the beginning of the 
_— for a ſucceſſional crop for uſe in winter and next 
pring. i, n 

— — LARGE-ROOTED PARSLEY, for its 
roots, ſhould like wiſe be hoed to ſix inches diſtance; 
and ſome may {till be ſowed, if omitted before. 

CELERY plants in ſeed-beds ſhould now be thinned: 
and pricked out in nurſery beds fix inches aſunder, by 
three or four inches in rows, and watered ; permitting” 
them to have five or ſix weeks growth, to acquire due 
ſtrength to plant out in trenches in June and July for 
autumn uſe ; and thoſe in the ſeed-bed being thinned, 
they will alſo have room to grow ſtrong for the fame _ 
purpoſe, 

The early celery plants ſowed in February and 
March, and forwarded by being pricked in a hot-bed 
or warm border, &c. ſhould now, if large enough, be 

I 4 planted 
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planted in trenches to blanch ; marking out the trenches 
a foot wide and a yard aſunder, and digging them one 
moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth to each fide; 
then apply a little dung in the bottom of the trenches, 
digging it in, and plant a row of celery-along the 
middle of each, four inches aſunder, and give proper 
waterings ; they will be fit to earth up in June, to 
come in for uſe that month and in July. 

Sow more celery ſeed the beginning of this month 
for a general winter crop; and ſow ſome towards the 
latter end of the month to raiſe plants for planting out 
late, to ſtand for next ſpring ſupply ; let both ſowings 
be in a bed or border of rich earth; ſow the ſeed on 
the ſurface, tread it down, and rake it in regularly. 

EN DIVE fow a little of the white and green curled 
ſorts to produce ſome early plants, for planting out for 
ſummer uſe only, as thoſe of this ſowing will not ſtand 
long before they run to ſeed the ſame year ; therefore 
it is proper to ſow ſome in the firſt or ſecond week of 
the month, and a little more in a fortnight after, in an 
open ſituation, thinly, and rake it into the ground; 
but may ſow a larger ſupply the beginning of the next 
month for early autumn conſumption, as it will not 
be ſo apt to run, like thoſe of the above ſowings. 

CaARDoONSs for planting out next month ſhould now 
be thinned where they ſtand cloſe ; leaving them four 
or five inches diſtance, and thoſe thinned out may either 
be pricked in nurſery. beds, if wanted, fix inches aſun- 
der, or if of any tolerable ſtrength, may be planted at 
once where they are to remain, in rows a yard and a 
half aſunder, by three or four feet in the rows. 

Alſo if any were ſowed at once where they are to 
remain, as hinted in March and April, they ſhould 
now be thinned to one good plant in each patch. 
 BroccoLi.—Sow the ſecond principal crop in the 
beginning of the month, both of the purple and cauli- 
flower kind, in beds of good earth, and raked in with 
care; and ſow a ſmaller portion towards the middle or 
latter end of the month, and give frequent waterings 


in dry weather ; which two ſowings will furniſh * 
or 
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for planting out in June, July and Auguſt, to produ 
heads in next winter and ſpring till May. W 471 

Prick out the broccoli plants ſowed in March and 
April, the beginning of this month, in nurſery beds, 
four inches aſunder, to grow four, five, or ſix weeks, 
to acquire good ſtrength for planting out finally i 
June, to produce heads in autumn, &c. | 

CAaeBAGE-PLANTS raiſed this ſpring now plant out 

finally in rows a foot diſtance, to thin out for ſummer 
coleworts and young cabbage, and in rows two feet 
the ſmaller early ſorts, and three feet aſunder the large 
kinds. | . 
Rep CABBAGE raiſed this ſpring ſhould be planted 
out in rows three feet aſunder .for uſe next winter and 
ing. 

. — ſugar- loaf cabbage- ſeed to plant out next month 
for young colewort cabbages and light heading cab - 
bages in autumn. 427 

EARLY CARRAOEs arrived to a tolerable ſize, may 
now be forwarded in cabbaging by tying their leaves 
together with oſier twigs, or ſtrong baſs ſtrings, which 
will alſo make them white and tender. 

SavoYs, of the ſpring ſowing, alſo tranſplant for 
early autumn and beginning of winter's uſe, planting . 
them in an open quarter of ground, away from walls, 
palings, or hedges, &c. as much as poſſible, where they 
may not be liable to be attacked with caterpillars; in 
rows two feet or rather two and a half aſunder, as the 
plants of this early planting will attain a large ſize; 
giving waterings at planting and in dry weather, till 
they take root. | 

Sow ſome ſavoy ſeed to plant out next month, and in 
July and Auguſt for a general winter crop in Novem- 
ber and December, &c. by which time they will form 
tolerable large heads. | | 
BoRECOLE may yet be ſowed the beginning of this 
month, if omitted before; the plants will be of proper 
hze to plant out in June and July, to obtain a tolerable 
growth by the beginning of winter, for uſe in that 
kaſon and ſpring. dee E. „ and April. ink _ 
5 
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If any plants of this fort were raiſed from 4 ſowing 
in March or April, let ſome of the ſtrongeſt be now 
planted in rows two feet and a half diſtance, and they 
will arrive to a tall and large growth by next Septem- 
ber and October, &c. for the heads, either to uſe then, 
or any time in winter, and their ſtems will furnifh 
plenty of fide ſprouts in ſpring. 

CoLEwoRTSs now plant, of the cabbage kinds; the 
| beſt for this purpoſe is ſome ſpring raiſed plants of the 
large ſugar-loaf Batterſea and Yorkſhire cabbages, 
which will come in for fine young green coleworts in 
June and July, or for young ſmall hearted cabbages, 
tender and ſweet to boil. 

BEANS.— Plant more of the principal ſorts, ſuch as 
Windſor, Toker, and any other large kinds, two or 
three times this month, at a fortnight's interval, in 
rows a yard aſunder, and may plant a row of ſavoys 
between them; likewiſe now plant a latter crop of 
long podded beans, white bloſſom Mumford and green 
Nonpareils, or may alſo plant ſome Mazagans to gather 
quite young; all of which will ſtill ſucceed in the 
e of tolerable good crops in July, Auguſt, &c. 

Hoe up earth to the young beans of the two laſt 
months planting, and cut up all weeds. 

Early beans in bloſſom ſhould now be topped, to 
encourage the pods to ſet ſooner, more abundant, and 
promote a forward growth ; the pods be better nou- 
riſhed, and more regularly filled. 

PEAS.—Sow moderate crops once a fortnight all 
this month, if a regular ſupply of. young is required 
throughout the ſeaſon ; the large ſorts will ſtil] ſucceed 
tolerably well, ſuch as the marrowfats and rouncivals, 
&c. which will produce a crop in July and Auguſt; 
likewiſe may ſow at the ſame time ſome. of the belt 
hotſpur kinds, ſuch as the Eſſex Reading, Charlton, 
and Maſter Hotſpur, &c. &c. See the lift of peas. 

Hoe the crops of peas of the former ſowings, of al 
that are advanced above ground, cutting up all weecs; 
and hoe ſome earth up to ſuch young peas as are from 


| three or four, to five, fix or eight inches high, or -_ 
4 | | Stic 
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Stick peas where intended, which ſhould be done 
when the plants are about ſix or eight inches high, juſt 


25 they begin to put out tendrils for climbing: have 


for this purpoſe loppings of bruſhwood, well branched 
to the bottom, and of five or ſix feet length, or for 
the marrowfat and other large growing peas, ſeven feet 
will de more eligible ; ſharpen the lower ends, and 
trim the branchy parts in a fanned order, to range the 
way of the rows of peas, placing a range of ſticks to 
each row, generally on the ſide next the ſun, which 
will draw and incline the peas more effectually towards 
the ſticks, E: 

The early peas in bloſſom ſhould now be topped, 
cutting or pinching off the extreme part above, to 
prevent their running up more to haulm, which will · 
make the pods ſet better, more abundant, and ſooner 
attain perfection. | , | 

Likewiſe in dry weather give frequent waterings 
to early peas on warm borders, now in bloom and 
ſetting their pods, or have their pods advancing to 
perfections | 
MinT may now be propagated plentifully where 
wanted, by cuttings of the young ſtalks cut into 
lengths of four, five or fix inches or more, planted in 
rows {1x inches aſunder, by four inches in the row, 
inſerted half way into the ground, and well watered; * 
- will grow freely. | 

ikewiſe young off- ſet plants of mint may be taken 
up in any old beds thereof, with roots to each, planted 
as above, and watered; they will afford a plentiful pro- 
duction the ſame ſummer. 

SAGE propagate by lips of young ſide ſhoots, from 
hve or fix inches long, planted in a ſhady border, and 
lupplied with frequent waterings; they will root freely, 
and make good plants in three or four months, then 
may be tranſplanted into the herbary afoot aſunder. 

ENNYROYAL may alſo be planted and propagated 

by ſlips of the rooted ſhoots, &c. 

SWEET POT-HER8SsS may {till be planted and ſowed, 

if not done laſt month; ſuch as thyme, ſavory, marjo- 

tam, hyſſop, baſil, and * &c. and the * 
ä 6 ni 
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nia] ſorts thereof, conſiſting of the firſt four, may alſo 
de yet propagated by ſlips of the fide ſhoots, and parting 
the roots. See March and April. 

Mic AL or phyſical herbs may alſo be planted and 

propagated by flips, off- ſets, ſeed, &c. ſuch as balm, 

tea ſage, peppermint, ſpearmint, a qr hyſſop, 
- Chamomile, fennel, dill, borage, bugloſs, tanſey, tara. 
gon, carduus benedictus, clary, marygold, lavender, 
rue, roſemary, coriander, caraway, aniſe, angelica, 
poppy, tobacco, ſcurvygraſs, &c. all which plant and 
ſow in the natural ground. 

Of the above, the following may be propagated by 
root, off- ſet, flips, or fide ſhoots from the head near 
the root ;—balm, pennyroyal, tanſey, fennel, chamo- 
mile, mint, and mint alſo by cuttings of the ſtalks; 
ſage, hyſlop, rue, lavender, roſemary, by lips of the fide 
ſhoots of the branches, or ſome of them branching out 
from the bottom may be ſlipped off with fibres or ſome 
root part; all the others under the above article of 
medical plants being annuals and biennials, muſt be 
raiſed from ſeed. EN * 
PaxsLE, if omitted ſowing before, may ſtill be 
ſowed in drills, one good ſowing being ſufficient to 
ſow till next ſpring. | 

CHERVIL and CORIANDER, if required in ſucceſ- 
fron, ſhould be ſowed again in drills, to ſucceed the 
former ſowings, for theſe herbs ſoon run to ſeed. 

BasI1L, if not ſowed before, may ſtill be ſowed in 
the beginning of the month, ſome in a moderate hot- 
bed, and ſome in a warm border; and young plants 
thereof, raiſed from former ſowings, ſhould now be 
pricked out, if not done, ſome in a gentle hot-bed to 
forward them, three or four weeks, then planted in the 
full ground, and the reſt plant at once in a warm bor- 
der, about the middle or latter end of the month to 
rem in, in rows nine to twelve inches aſunder, giving 
neceſſary watering. a 

PiCKLING cucumbers” may be ſowed in the natural 
ground the latter end of this month, to produce young 
cucumbers for pickling, or fos eating raw, and culi- 


nary uſes z but if the weather is cold, or very wet, it 
; is 
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is adviſable to defer ſowing the main crop of picklers 
till the laſt week in this month, or beginning of June, 
unleſs where convenient to fow the ſeed in a moderate 
hot-bed towards the latter end of this month, to forward 
them for tranſplanting the beginning of next, while in 
the ſeed leaf, with a ball of earth about their roots, as 
explained hereafter. | - 

But for the main crop of pickling cucumbers de- 
ſigned to be ſowed at once in the natural earth, let it 
generally be the laſt week in the month at ſooneſt, 
allotting for this crop a rich light ground, which either 
dig wholly, and form it into beds fix feet wide, with 
foot wide alleys between, and along the middle of each. 
ſuch bed, mark out the holes for the ſeed a foot wide, and 
generally hollowed one or two inches depth and three feet 
diſtance,” and in each of which ſow eight or ten ſeeds, 
exactly in the middle, in a cluſter half an inch deep; 
the plants at a week or two old, to be thinned to five 
or {ix of the ſtrongeſt in each hole; or inftead of 
digging the whole ground, that if for ſowing large 
quantities, may only hoe and rake off all weeds, and 
| for the preſent juſt dig the holes for the ſeed half a yard 
wide, and ſow them as above; Jlikewiſe the ſame may 
be practiſed in ſowing occaſionally between other crops, 
as between wide rows of forward beans, cauliflowers, 
&c. or in alleys between beds of onions, &c. 

Let the holes in dry hot weather have moderate 
waterings, juſt ſufficient to keep the earth a little 
moiſt, not roo wet for fear of rotting the ſeed, which 
in wet ſeaſons is often deftroyed by the too great 
moiſture ; but when the. plants are come fairly up, 
and if a dry ſeaſon, give them plentiful ſupplies of 
water three times a-week, or ſometimes daily, when 
very dry and hot. 2 

When the plants are a week or two old, juſt begin- 
ning to puſh the rough leaf in the centre, or ſoon 
after, let them be thinned where too abundant, to four, 
hve or fix at moſt of the ſtrongeſt in each hole, pulling 
the others out carefully, not to diſturb the ſtanding 
plants, to which cloſe the looſened earth and mould 
up their ſhanks, preſſing the earth down gently be- 

h rween 
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tween them to make the plants ſpread aſunder regy. 
larly difterent ways, and give each hole a good 
watering. | | 

The plants thinned out, may, if wanted, be planted 
the diſtance as above, in holes, four or five. in each, 
giving water, and occaſional ſhade from the mid-day 
ſun, till they take root; repeating the waterings every 
day or two in dry hot weather. : ; 

But in unfavourable ſeaſons, when very cold or wet 


weather prevails at the latter end of this month or be- 


ginning of next, when no proſpect of ſucceeding by 
wing cucumber ſeed for picklers, &c. in the natural 
ground, ſome ſeed for this purpoſe may be ſowed thick 
in a ſlight hot-bed for tranſplanting ; making the hots 
bed only half a yard depth of dung, and earthed but 
two or three inches, and in which dot in the ſeed' in 
holes half an inch deep by an inch and a half wide, fix 
or eight in each hole, the holes only an inch and a half 
apart; and defend the bed either with a frame and 
glaſſes, hand-glaſſes, or with garden mats, of nights, 
or in cold or very wet weather ; then when the plants 
are come up a few days, or a week or fortnight, ac- 
cording to the temperature and ſettledneſs of the wea- 
ther, proceed to plant them out into the natural ground, 
carefully obſerving, that as by the above method of 
ſowing the feed ſeveral together in holes, the plants 
will riſe in cluſters, take them up with a hollow trowel, 
each cluſter of plants entire, and with as much earth 
as will adhere in a ball about the roots, placing them 
thus in a baſket, carrying them to where they are to be 
lanted; where having marked out ſhallow holes, 
133 a foot or fifteen inches wide, by two deep 
in the middle, as directed in ſowing the Ge in the 
ratural ground, having the holes a yard diſtance in 
the row, and five or fix feet between; ſo plant one 
cluſter of plants in each hole, with the ball of earth 
entire, and give directly fome water; they will thus, 
by being tranſplanted with balls to each cluſter of plants, 
moſt freely grow without feeling hardly any check by 
ſuch tranſplantation ; giving waterings two or three 

times a week in dry weather. . 
ow 
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Sow or plant ſome cucumbers in holes againſt a 
ſouth wall, &c. and when the plants ſend out their 
runners, nail them thereto, or place buſhy ſticks for 
the vine to run or climb upon, they will aſcend thereon 
by aſſiſtance of their tendrils or claſpers. 

CapsICUMS raiſed in March or laſt month, ſhould 
be planted out the middle of this, if the weather is 
warm, in a rich compartment of ground, fifteen or 
eighteen inches diſtance, watering them at planting, ' 
and afterwards in dry weather till they take freſh root ; 
they will produce their pods for pickling in July and 
Auguſt. 

— licewiſe plant out from the hot- bed 
the middle of this month, under a ſouth wall, to have 
their trailing ſtems or branches trained thereto, or 
may be trained to ſtakes or rails, &c. 

NASTURTIUMS, if not ſowed before, may now be 
done; one or two ſowings will be ſufficient in a ſeaſon, 
See March and April. | 

PuRSLANE, ſow a ſucceſhonal crop on a bed or 
border of light rich earth, in ſhallow drills fix inches 
alunder, to remain for ſallads, ſoups, &c. 

SMALL-SALLADING, continue ſowing every week, 
conſiſting of creſſes, muſtard, rape, &c. and radiſhes 
in beds or borders of light earth. See March and 
April. 

gie or part the roots of perennial herbs where re- 
quired to increaſe them, ſuch as ſorrel, burnet, balm, 
chamomile, pennyroyal, cives, tanſey, taragon; alſo 
thyme, marjoram, ſavory, hyſſop, as before obſerved; 
and plant them in beds or ſhady borders ſix inches 
diſtance. | 

Alſo plant large roots or full plants of any of the 
above kinds, where wanted for immediate ſupply, re- 
moving them with balls of earth, 

PorArozs, if not finiſhed planting, ſhould now 
be completed; they will yet ſuccead if planted in the 
beginning, but not later than the middle of this 
month, and will be fit to dig up for uſe in September 
and October, {+ 
| Hoe 
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Hoe the former planted crops of potatoes: weeds 
will now rife thick, and as the potatoes probably may 
not yet be come up fully, let the ground nevertheleis 
be carefully hoed over between the rows, to deſtroy 
the weeds and looſen the ſoil. 8 

ASPARAGUsS.—Keep the young plantations in par. 
ticular very clear from weeds ; as alſo the feed-beds 
of the fame plants, which being of ſlender growth, 
will foon be over-run by weeds, if permitted to grow, 
_- Likewiſe the old beds of aſparagus now coming into 
full production for the ſeaſon, ſhould be carefully cleared 
from weeds, which will be advancing in full growth; 
taking opportunity of a dry day, and ſmall hoe or 
hand weed the beds occaſionally, not to diſturb the 
aſparagus ſhoots now coming up abundantly for uſe, 

In gathering, or cutting aſparagus for uſe, ſhould 
generally go over the beds three times a week, to 
cut all the ſhoot-buds that are fit each time; which 
when from twp or three to four or five inches above 

round, are then in beſt perfection ; for this purpoſe, 

ave a long taper knife, ſawed on the edge, though 

any other narrow-pointed knife will do; thruſt it down 
perpendicularly cloſe to each bud fit to gather, and 
cut it off ſloping three or four inches within the 
ground ; and at each gathering cut all that are of 
| Proper growth as above, large and ſmall. 

The new plantations of aſparagus that have been 
1 three years, will degin to produce good ſize 


uds fit to gather, though ſometimes two years plan- 
tations will produce ſome tolerable buds; however it 
is not adviſable to gather them too cloſe, or in general, 


till the third or fourth year, according to their growth, 
taking only the largeſt buds for about a fortnight or 
three weeks, then let them run to ſtalk; but the next ſea- 
ſon may gather them in general, continuing it till the 
middle of June, and in another year till the end of that 
month, which is the proper time to leave off gather- 
ing, and thereby to permit all the after-buds to run to 
ſtalk ; becauſe, as long in the ſeaſon as you continue 
cutting the ſhoots for uſe, the roots will ſend up ſue- 

: | * ceſſional 
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ceſional ſupplies, though every time ſmaller and leſs 
abundant, and would greatly exhauſt the ſtrength of 
the roots. 

The aſparagus plantations deſigned for forcing in 
winter, ſhould not have any, or but few of their buds 
cut in this ſeaſon, eſpecially thoſe not more than of two 
or three years ſtanding, as it would weaken the roots 
by cauſing them to ſend up freſh ſhoots, and their pro- 
duce in forcing would be inferior in proportion. | 

CAULIFLOWERS, of the early plantations, as were 
protected and forwarded all winter and ſpring under 
hand-glafſes, will now be ſo well advanced in growth 
and ſtrength, and the weather ſettled in warm, that the 
zlafles ſhould be entirely removed off and diſcontinued, 
tor the plants to enjoy the full air, &c. and let earth 
be drawn up about their ſtems to encourage their ac- 
quiring a full growth, to produce large flower-heads in 
proportion. j 

This early crop will now begin, in ſome of the 
forwardeſt plants, to produce their lowec-heads, ap- 
pearing in the center of the plants; at which time 
ſhould break down ſome of the larger leaves to defend 
them from rain and the fun, which would diſcolour 
them and make their heads turn yellow: and if in 
dry weather they are occaſionally. watered about the 
roots, hollowing the earth like a baſon to.contain the 
water, it will greatly forward their growth, ſtrengthen 
f the plants and increaſe the ſize of the cauliflowers. _ _ 

Hoe the ſpring plantation of cauliflowers, planted 
out from the frames, &c. in March and April, cut 
down all weeds, and draw ſome earth up moderately 
about their ſtems. N | | 

Young cauliflower plants, raiſed this ſpring, ſhould 
now be planted out finally the beginning of this month, 
if not done in April, on rich ground two feet and 
2 half aſunder; giving a watering at planting, and in 
dry weather till taken freſh root: they will be in per- 
tection in July and Auguſt, &c. | 1055 

Likewiſe ſow * 7 as ſeed for a Michaelmas 
crop in October, November, &c. generally obſerving, 
however, not to ſow this crop till about the er 

- 18 
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till they have taken good root. | 
warm weather, water ſeed-beds of ſmall-ſallading, 
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this month, for planting out finally in July. See the 


two following months. | 
LEeKs may yet be ſowed the beginning of this 
month, to tranſplant in July and Auguſt for late 
winter crops, and for next ſpring ſupply ; and which, 
at that ſcaſon, will ſtand longer before they run to ſeed 
than thoſe in the two laſt months. 
BeeTs, if omitted, may ſtill be fowed, eſpecially 


the green and white ſorts for their leaves; but not ſo 


ſucceſsfully the red beet ſor its root; though rather 


than omit it entirely, ſome of that fort may alſo be 


ſowed : they will produce moderate roots by Michael- 
mas. 

Hoe the crops of beets ſowed the former months; 
thinning the red fort to ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
the others ſix or eight, and cut up all weeds between 


and about the plants. 


Finoca1io.,—Sow a ſucceſhonal crop the beginning 
or middle of this month, as directed in March and 
April. 5 | 

SHALLOTS planted early having formed ſmall bulbs 
at bottom, may begin to take up a few for preſent 
uſe towards the latter end of this month, if required; 


but let the main crops take their full growth till the 


latter end of June, or till July. 

- GarLick alfo, if particularly wanted, may begin 
to take up ſome for preſent ſupply towards the end of 
the month, leaving the principal crop till the end of 


| June or July, &c. 


Box AGE and Mar1GorLDs may yet be ſowed ; the 
former for its leaves and flowers, and the latter for its 
flowers only, to uſe in broths, medicine, &c. ; 

Dit, and Fenner may alſo be ſowed now, if 
omitted before, See March and April. 

WATERING, in dry weather, muſt now be practiſed 
to ſuch crops of plants as have been lately planted out; 
as cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, young celery, &c. 
and to all ſorts of cuttings, flips, and off-ſets, &c. 

Likewiſe, if very dry 


celery, 
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celery, &c. as alſo to all plants in hot-beds, under 
frames and lights, and hand-glafles, &c. | 

Wers deſtroy with the uttermoſt diligence 
among all crops, before they get too much ahead. 
Where crops ſtand wide in rows, weeds may ſoon be 
eſfectually eradicated by broad hoeing in dry weather: 
alſo in ſome cloſe crops by ſmall hoeing, as carrots, 
parſneps, beets, and likewiſe onions, that are to be 
thinned out for the full crops ; but ſuch ſeed beds 
where the plants ſtand cloſe, muſt be carefully hand- 
weeded while the weeds are in their infant ſtate before 
they begin to ſpread, which is of much importance for 
the benefit of the crops. Be careful never to permit 
any weeds to ſtand to produce feed in no part of the 
ground, neither where in crops, nor in vacant com- 
partments ; and, in hoeing down large weeds, be care- 
ful to ſtrike them out of the earth, or ſometimes rake 
or fork them off, eſpecially if appearance of wet 
weather, as they would be apt to root and grow up 
again. ä 1548 69 
"'SzeD PLANTS will now ſhoot up faſt in ſtalk for 
flowering, when thoſe that run up tall with ſtems, 
liable caſually to be borne down by the winds or heavy 
rains, &c. ſuch particularly as leeks and onions, ſhould 
be ſupplied with ſtakes, driven into the ground along 
the rows, five or fix feet aſunder, and lines or poles 
faſtened to. the ſtakes in a double range to ſecure the 
ſtems of the plants between them: and other tall 
growing kinds, with full or bearing heads, ſhould alſo 
be ſecured with ſtakes in proper time. 

GourD and PUMPK1Nns.—Sow the ſeed, and plant 
out thoſe raiſed laſt month, or beginning of this, 

In the beginning of this month ſow ſome gourd 
and pumpkin kinds, in a moderate hot-bed, either in 
2 frame or under hand-glaſſes, thinly, to admit of 
taking up for planting out with ſome earth about their 
roots, the middle or latter end of this month, in the full 
ground, or upon old dunghills, eight or ten feet 
diſtance; alſo ſome againſt ſouth walls, hedges, 
pailings, rails, &c. whereupon to train their ſtems, _ 

r 
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Or ina vacant ſpace of ground, may ſow ſome 


holes of hot dung, the beginning of the month, final} 
to remain : dig holes two or three feet wide, half a 


deep, and ten or twelve feet aſunder: or for the 
orange gourds, &c. dig ſome holes near warm walls, 
fill them with hot dung, and earthed fix inches deep, 
ſow the ſeed of gourds and pumpkins, and cover with 
hand-glaſſes; or if no glaſſes, with garden pots, or 
any thing convenient, if unfavourable: weather or cold 
nights, till the plants come up and. are a litttle ad- 
vanced in growth. And upon holes of hot dung az 
above, may put out ſome of the ſame ſort of plants, 
raiſed ina hot-bed the laſt month or beginning of this, 
removing them with earth about their roots, and plant 
one or two of them in each hole. | 

Likewiſe in the middle of this month may ſow the 
ſeed in the natural ground, both of gourds and pump- 
kins, where they are to remain in any open compart- 


ment, or in borders; or the pumpkins alſo upon 


'dunghills, &c. 


Ak richokEs, if required, and not planted before, 
may be done the beginning of this month; procuring 
young ſets not much advanced in growth, and plant 
them as directed in March and April. | 

PRICK our various plants from the ſeed beds, 


this; ſuch as celery, cabbage, broccoli, borecole, ſavoys, 
and ſuch other plants as are uſually tranſplanted, ſetting 
them in nurſery rows, five or fix inches aſunder, ard 
watered; permitting them to grow a month or more, 
plantation, See each 


to get ſtrength for final tran 
under its proper head. 


Likewiſe, cucumbers and melons in hot-beds, prick 


them in the ſaid beds when but a 


rected in the former month. 


few days old, as di- 


Pr AN r our various plants finally to remain, that 
are of proper ſize; as lettuce, cabbage, cauliflowers, 
capſicum, love-apples, baſil, ſavoy, broccoli, borecole, 
colewort, and plant cucumbers and melons in hot-beds. 


dee each in its proper place. 


In 
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In planting out lettuce and various forts of plants in 
the open ground, if appearance of dry hot weather, it 
may be eligible to draw ſmall drills in which to plant 
them, as it is both more convenient for watering, and 
the earth will retain the moiſture longer. 

In planting the different articles at this ſeaſon, it will 
be of much advantage to take the opportunity of 
ſhowery weather, if ſuch occurs. 

Sowixd muſt ſtill be continued, both in various 
forts for ſucceſſional crops, and in ſome for the general 
and firſt main crop, where omitted in the former 
months. See the different articles under their re- 
ſpective heads. | | ot” EP 

In ſowing the ſmall kinds of ſeed particularly, it is 
of advantage to perform it while the ground is freſh 
digged; or, at this ſeaſon, take opportunity of a moiſt 
time, or after a ſhower of rain, or when there is a 
proſpect of rain ſoon; or if dry weather prevails, or 
at which time, if the ſurface is very dry, abounding in 
hard clods, water it previous to ſowing, eſpecially for 
moderate quantities of ſmall feeds of any particular 
plants that are wanted as ſoon as poſſible. 

HoxiNG, in dry weather, muſt now be well at- 
tended to, both to deſtroy weeds and to looſen the 
earth between the plants of the reſpective crops ; and 
in ſome ſorts, growing, in rows, to draw earth up to 
their ſtems; and conſiſts, both of broad hoeing be- 
tween all plants ſtanding in wide rows, and of ſmall 
hoeing to various crops ſtanding cloſe in ſeed beds or 
compartments, where ſowed to remain, and require 
thinning ; ſuch as onions, carrots, parſneps,, turneps, 
lettuce, ſpinach, &. 

That, as the above-mentioned work of hoeing is 
neceſſary, both to deftroy weeds and thin out ſuper- 
abundant plants in crops requiring thinning, as alſo to 
looſen the ſurface of the earth about the plants, it 
ſhould now be particularly well attended to, and ſhould 
generally be performed in dry weather, that the cut 
down weeds may quickly and effectually die, without 
2 poſſibility of their growing again, as is the caſe 

| when 
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' when hoed in moiſt weather. However, at any rate, ( 
hoe down the weeds before they attain to any Con. ſho 
ſiderable growth. 900 
Broad hoeing is requiſite between rows of pet 8 


beans, cabbage, cauliflower, kidney beans, lettuce, Ke. 
cutting up all weeds clean to the bottom within the 
ground, and draw earth up about the bottom of the 
ſtems of the plants of the reſpective crops :—or in 
ground clear from weeds, it is of much advantage, 
after a ſhower of rain, to hoe up ſome moiſt earth to 
the ſtems of the above plants. 

Small hoeing is proper in thinning and clearing from 
weeds carrots, parſneps, beets, onions, leeks, ſcorzo- 
naira, ſalſafy, large rooted parſley, ſpinach, borage, 
. lettuce that are not planted out, alſo turneps ; which 
latter, however, may be both occaſionally thinned 
with the ſmall and common broad hoe; obſerving in 
hoeing the above crops, to perform it generally in dry 


weather, and with the hoe both thin eut the plants to 5 
the proper diſtances, as directed under the reſpective Y 
articles, and at the ſame time to cut up all weeds and 5 
looſen the ſurface of the earth between the plants; and 
by -performing this work in dry weather as above 1 


adviſed, the cut up weeds and ſuperabundant plants l 
will ſoon die, and the remaining plants will com- p 
mence a free growth, and advance with proper 
ſtrength according to their kind. : 

This work of hoeing being an expeditious method 
of eradicating weeds in all places where room to in- 
troduce the hoe, by no means ſuffer any weeds to 
ſtand to grow large or produce ſeed, and always cut 
them clean to the bottom within the ſurface of the 
earth, and looſen them from their places with the hoe, 
and ſometimes let large ſpreading weeds be raked off 
as ſoon as hoed up; eſpecially if likely-to rain, or the 
ground is wet, which would make them ftrike root 
and grow again. | e 

SRE D-BEDs of young plants ſhould now be very 
carefully weeded before the weeds grow large and en- 
tangle-with the Crops. v4 joe 
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CurTinGs plant for propagation, ef the young 
ſhoots of ſage, rue, lavender, roſemary, mint, and tara- 
iving proper waterings. 
Rome fo = of the young ſhoots of the above 
kinds, and thoſe of thyme, ſavory, marjoram, hyſſop, 
&c, may now be planted, and will grow freely if well 
tered. 
Tracts CABBAGE ſow both in gardens, a few to 
eat young for variety at table, and may be ſowed in 
fields in large quantities, to plant out for feeding cattle 
in winter and ſpring. | 
There are two ſorts, turnep-rooted, and turnep- 
talked; the former having the turnep part under 


ground, the latter above; each crowned by a tuft of 


open leaves of the cabbage tribe, but never cabbage 
or head; and are uſeful both in the turnep part and 
the head of leaves, but conſiderably more valued for 
the former ; and when required for domeſtic uſe of a 
family, to boil like common turneps, = ſhould be 
uſed while quite young, but for cattle muſt attain full 
growth : they grow very large in the turnep part. 

They may either be ſowed in beds for planting out 
in June and July, two feet aſunder, or ſowed at once 
where they are to remain, and the plants hoed out to 
proper diſtance. 


FRENCH I URNEPs, ſow a ſucceſſional crop in an 


open ſpot of ground; and when the plants are advanced 
an inch or two in growth, hoe them out five or ſix 
mches diſtance, that being ſufficient, as they attain 
only a ſmall ſize. 

RAMPIONS may alſo {till be ſowed for its ſmall root, 
the plants to remain where ſowed, and thinned: four or 
hive inches diſtance. 


RaPe, ſow as a ſmall ſallad herb every week or. 


fortnight, in aſſemblage with creſſes, muſtard, &c. 
and may alſo ſow ſome the end of the month in fields, 
to attain large growth for cattle, both ſome to remain 


where ſowed, and hoed out fix or eight inches aſun- 
der, and ſome tranſplanted that diſtance. See June. 


MELoxs planted out a month or two ago, will now 


{et fruit freely, if well ſupplied with a proper heat in- 


the 
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the hot-bed, which being alſo till neceſſary, both i; 
late and early beds, in which the fruit are advanci 
in growth; for without a moderately briſk heat in the 
beds at this time, theſe fruit will neither ſet nor ſwel 
freely in growth: and as, notwithſtanding the advanced 
ſeaſon of the year, the weather is often unfavourable, 
and frequently very cold nights, it is moſt requiſite to 
ſupport a conſtant heat in theſe melon-beds, by apply. 
ing occaſionally freſh linings of new hot dung once or 
twice in this month, according as the. heat declines, 
for the laſt time that will be neceſſary, eſpecially if the 
laſt lining is applied towards the y end of the 
month; obſerving the rules explained in March, &c. 
Likewiſe admit freſh air every warm day to the 

melon-frames, in the manner adviſed for the cu- 
cumbers. | 
- Watering will alſo be requiſite, to the melons eſpe. 
cially, if a tolerable good heat is ſupported in the beds; 
but the water muſt always be very moderate in thoſe 
beds in which the fruit is only juſt ſetting, as too much 
moiſture is unfavourable to the fruit in their youn 
ſtate of growth, making them turn yellow, and go off 
however when a good crop is fairly ſet, and a little ad- 
vanced, give water more freely, but always in ſuch 
moderation as never to render the earth more than of 
a middling degree moiſt; and generally not water much 
over the young fruit, nor too near 'the main ſtem or 
head of the plants, left the moiſture cauſe it to rot; 
and when the fruit is at full growth, beginning to ripen, 
water very {paringly for fear of the moiſture ſpoiling 
the flavour thereof; commonly giving the occaſional 
watering before noon, about eight, nine, or ten o'clock; 
and if, after watering, the ſun ſhines fierce, generally 
give ſhade of a thin mat for an hour, and ſhut down 
the glaſles ; afterwards take off the ſhade, and admit 
air, a 

Train the vines or runners of the melons in ſome- 
what regular order; and if they are much crowded 
with ſuperfluous or unprofitable runners, let them be 
pruned to ſome regular order, by cutting out the molt 
irregular, crowded and barren vines. 
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According as the young melon fruit ſet, which will 


be apparent by their beginning to ſwell in growth, 


a piece of tile under each, to preſerve them better 
from the moiſture of the earth of the bed; and ac- 


cording as they increaſe in ſize, turn them gently as 

they will admit, to promote a DONG and good 
pe, and that they may ripen equally. 

*. — out me in hot-beds, _ hand-glaſſes, 

that were raiſed in March and laſt month. _ LS 

Likewiſe plant melons in tan-bark hot- beds, under 
frames and glaſſes, the beginning of this month; which 
beds ſupporting a regular, durable and moderate heat 
for three or four months, the melons will prove very 
ſucceſsful, and produce a good crop in Auguſt and 
September. 3950 

Sow melons the beginning of this month in hot-beds 
for an autumn crop ; and when the plants are three 
or four days old, prick them in {mall pots, two in 
each, to be ridged out in hot-beds towards the end of 
this month or the beginning of next, under hand- 
glaſſes, or oiled paper frames; or ſome may then alſo. 
be planted upon holes of hot dung, under the above- 
mentioned ſhelters, as obſerved for cucumbers. 

Ridge out melon-plants raiſed in March or laſt 
month, 4nto hot-beds under hand-glafles, or to be 
covered with oiled paper frames next month, when the 
plants have filled the hand-glafſes ; making the ridges 
or hot-beds for this purpoſe exactly as directed in 
ridging out cucumbers under hand-glaſles, .&c. but 
ſet only two melon-plants under each glaſs, and 


managed as for the cucumbers ridged under the hand- 
glaſſes aforeſaid, 
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TyHYROTECTING the bloſſom and young fruit : 
Y of apricots, peaches and nectarines, having been b 
adviſed the two laſt months, it ſhould now be diſcon- & 
tinued early in this, if ſettled weather; but as ſome- b 
times ſharp froſty nights or mornings prevail at the 0 
beginning of the month, and, where not protected, 1 
have killed moſt of the wall fruit after they were wel 
11 ; | ſet, and ſomewhat advanced in growth; in which caſe 
1 it is eligible to continue protecting ſome of the prin- 
wy cipal ſorts, or as many as convenient, occaſionally of 
1 nights, either with mats, or old fiſhing- nets, or hurdles 
nl placed before the trees; or in others that have been 
| ſtuck with cuttings of the branches of evergreens for- 
merly adviſed, may have them contipued a week or 
more, to afford a little ſhelter till the danger is paſt. 

Thin wALL-FRUIT, where they are ſet too abun- 
dantly, or in cluſters, particularly apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines ; ſelecting the beſt grown, or moſt promiſing 
to ſtand, thinning oft the others regularly, leaving the 
remaining fruit at moderate diſtance, about from three 
to four on the ſtrong ſhoots, and two or three on those 
of middling ſtrength, and only one or two on weak 
ſhoots. ; 

By this regulation, the trees will be able to produce 
due nouriſhment, both to ſupply the fruit and tie 
ſhoots for next year's bearers, which they could nt 
effect, if too much loaded with fruit, and this allo 
would be ſmaller in proportion. | 

The fruit thinned off are excellent for tarts, particu- 
larly apricots ; the nectarines alſo are proper ; but the 
peaches, on account of their woo!'y rind, are not 0 un 
eligible. | n 
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SUMMER-PRUNING of wall and eſpalier fruit- trees 
may now be commenced moderately, only juſt to diſ- 
bud all fore- right growing, and other ill placed itregu- 
lar and improper wood-buds, or young advancing 
ſhoots of the year, and to reduce the number of theſe 
that appear conſiderably ſuperfluous or too abundant 
of the more regular growths, by thinning them leſs or 
more according to their different modes of bearing ; 
for as ſome bear principally. on the young wood only, 
muſt have a full ſupply retained annually for ſucceſſional 
hearers, as in peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, 
Kc. others bearing on the old wood, and the ſame 
bearers continuing fruitful for many years, require 
only occaſional thin ſupplies of young wood, retained 
in the moſt vacant places, and a terminating one to 
each branch, as in apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c, 
See June. Io 

So, agreeable to theſe hints, in the ſummer pruning 
of wall and eſpalier fruic-trees,' that in pruning out 
the irregular, il}-placed and ſuperfluous growths of 
the year, be careful to leave'a ſufficient ſupply of 
the beſt-placed young wood, according to the nature 
of bearing of the reſpective ſorts of trees; always 
teſerring the well ſituated ſide- ſhoots produced on 
the ſides of the mother branches, leaving alſo gene- 
rally a terminating ſhoot to each of the ſaid branches 
ior a leader, as before intimated, Where proper room 
to extend them; and Fetrenching all the very ill 
placed and unneceſſary ſhoot-buds, as above remarked ; 
retun the neceflary ſupply of the others at their natural 
length for training to the wall and eſpalies hen a foot 
long or more, to remain to chuſe from in the general 
vinter's pruning for ſucceſſional bearers, &c. or as 
ſha!l be: required, continuing the whole at their full 
ength all ſummer; for if ſhortened in this ſeaſon, it 
would force out productions of unneceſſary lateral 
00d the ſame year ſrom the lower eyes, croud the trees, 
and detriment the principal ſnoots. See Func. 

Though in regard to ſhortening, that in young trees 
under training, requiring farther ſupplies of wood, or 
n Vacant parts of old * occaſionally ſhorten 
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contiguous ſhoots of the year, the end of this or he. 
ginning of next month, pinching or pruning them 
down to three, four, or five eyes; they will produce 
an increaſe of laterals from each eye the ſame ſeaſon, 
to furniſh the vacant ſpaces. See June as above ſaid 
for further explanation' of the proper and improper 
1hoots of the different modes and way of bearing of the 
ſeveral ſpecies of fruit-trees, molt neceſſary to be 
known by every pruner. 

The ſummer pruning of peaches, nectarines, and 
-apricots, may be commenced the middle-of the month; 
keeping in _ _ as theſe trees-bear principally on 
the young wood o y 2 old, a general fu 
of the beſt muſt e 4 — W for — 
dearers; ſo at this time diſplace only the fore- right 
growing, and ſuch other young ſhoots of the ſame 
year as are ill placed, riſing in improper places, where 

could not be regularly trained to the wall, or are 
not wanted, alſo any of remarkably luxuriant growth; 
being at the ſame time careful to leave every where a 
full ſupply of the regular placed ſhoots for ſucceſſional 
bearers next year; though where theſe are too abun- 
dant, they muſt be thinned; obſerving however at 
preſent, to prune out only ſome of the worſt that are 
evidently, much too numerous, retaining abundance of 
the beſt placed ſhoots thereof to train in till winter 
Pruning, in order to have then a plentiful fupply to 


ſelect out of for producing next year's fruit; for as | 


theſe trees bear chiefly on the year- old ſhoots, as before 
obſerved, a general annual ſupply of each year's regu- 
lar ſhoots is neceſſary; preſerving alſo the leading ſhoot 
to the general branches; and the whole, when of due 
length, muſt be trained to the wall entire, without 
Morteniag, and to be preſerved at their full length af 
ſummer, and trained in regularly, to remain till the 
general winter's pruning, to afford a plentiful choice 
for ſucceſſional bearers as above. | 

Vines likewiſe will now have made ſame conſide- 
zable advance in ſhooting ; and as their fruit is pro- 
duced on the ſhoots of the ſame year, now very dii- 


coverable in embrio in ſmall bunches, all the ſaid 3 
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muſt be carefully preſerved, both to perfect the ſame 
r's fruit, and to become future mother branches, 
to produce next year's fruit-ſheots, &c. Cut out all 
tiling weak ſhoots not furniſhed with fruit, leaving. 
however 2 ſufficiency of all the beſt ſtrong ſhoots in- 
vacancy, where room to train them, without incom-. 
moding the preſent bearing wood, all which now re- 
tain, in order to have plenty to chuſe from in winter-- 
pruning for next year's: bearing, permitting the whole- 
at preſent to remain at their full length; and when ten 
or twelve inches long, nail them neatly to the wall in 
regular order. | 
PLUMS and CHERRIES likewiſe, in wall and eſpalier 
trees, ſhould alſo be looked over about the middle or 
latter end of this month, to diſbud the ill-placed and 
unneceſſary growths of the year; for as theſe trees bear 
many years on the ſame branches, thoſe of afull-trained 
expanſion require only a very ſmall ſupply of the beſt: 
well-placed ſame year's ſhoots retained, or more in 
proportion, in young trees that are under training; 
jo go over them carefully, and rub off all the fore - right 
young wood-ſhoots of the ſame year's production, not 
the young fruit-buds, or bearing ſpurs, now beginning 
to form; likewiſe diſplace all other ill-placed and un- 
neceſſary ſhoots; and even of thoſe that are well placed, 
where they are ſuperfluous or too abundant, ſhould be 
alſo conſiderably thinned, only retaining ſome of the beſt 
lide-ſhoots thereof in the moſt vacant parts of the trees, 
and where they may be apparently moſt wanted ſor 


training between the main branches, to chuſe from in 


the winter pruning, to ſupply the place of any caſual bad 
„or worn- out bearer, if any then occur; leaving 


| alſo the leader ſhoot of all the mother branches, where 


not already advanced to their utmoſt limits; and the 
whole to be preſerved at their proper length, not ſhort- 
ened, which would make them ſend forth farther produce 
tions of numerous unneceſſary ſhoots the ſame fummer. 
For as before remarked, theſe trees continuing to 
bear many years on the ſame branches of from two or 
three to many years old, on ſhort fruit ſpurs, arifing 
from the ſides and ends thereof, they do not want: a 
K 3 general 
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general renewal of young wood annually. to train for 
young bearers, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which 

ar principally on the one year old wood; ſo retain. 
ing only a moderate portion of the beſt placed file. 
ſhoots as above, the whole at full length to be trained 
in to chuſe from in winter pruning, if any ſhould” be 
then wanted, to ſupply the places of caſual vacancies, 


&. though in the morello and ſmall May cherry par- 


ticularly, lay in a general ſupply of all the beſt well 
placed ſhoots of the year, as theſe forts generally bear 
abundantly on the young ſhoots of a year old; and 
therefore it is neceſſary to retain annually a full ſupply 
of each ſummer ſhoots for the following year's beating. 

PEARS and APPLES in eſpaliers, and pears alſo 
againſt walls, ſhoulò alſo have a fummer pruning, and 
ſhould now be gone over towards the latter end of this 
month or before, to rub off all the uſeleſs, irregular, 
and ſuperabundant growths of the ſame year. 

Obſerving that as theſe trees, like the plums and 
cherries, bear for many years on the ſame branches, on 
ſhort fruit ſpurs, they do not require a general ſupply 
of annual ſhoots, and of which great part ſhould now 
therefore be pruned out in the ſummer's dreſſing, but 
particularly diſplace all the fore-right, or other ill- 
placed productions and ſuperabundant ſhoots of the 
year, leaving only moderate portions of the beſt placed 
fide-ſhoots in the different moſt vacant ſpaces, where 
it may ſeem moſt eligible, and to train them in at their 
full length till the following winter's pruning, to be 
then ready in caſe any ſhould be wanted; preſerving 
alſo the leading ſhoot to the main branches, if room to 
run them, and continue the whole at full length during 
their ſummer's growth, | 

Fi6-TREEs will have now made many ſhoots off 
ſeveral inches long, and the moſt irregular of which 


ſhould now be diſplaced, 


But being careful to remark, that as the fig always 
bears on the yory wood only of a year old, that of 
laſt year bear the fruit this, a general ſupply of all the 


beſt-placed ſhoots of every ſummer muſt be preſerved | 


in all parts of the trees for next vear's bearers; fo - 
| | t 
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this time go over the trees with a careful eye, and juſt 
-ub off only the moſt irregular fore- right and any other 
A- placed ſhoots of the year, or where not wanted; 
put leave a plentiful ſupply of all the fide-ſhoots that 
can be apparently trained in when of due length, with- 
out being too conſiderably crowded, to remain for ſuc- 
ceſſional bearers next year. : 

For as this tree bears on the young wood of a year 
old only, as above faid, and as the faid ſhoots being 
rather ſucculent and tender, liable to be many of them 
killed or much damaged by the froſt in the following 
winter, ſhould leave trebly more at this time than what 
may appear juſt neceſſary to retain in the winter's 
pruning for bearers, and thus have a plentiful ſupply: 
to allow for accidents by the weather, as above noticed ; 
at the ſame time obſerve to retain the terminating or 
leading ſhoots to all the mother branches and bearers, 
and continue all the reſerved ſhoots entire, never 
ſhortened ; and when a foot long, nail the principaF 
ſhoots regularly to the wall. 

CUrRRANTS againſt walls or in eſpaliers, ſhould alſo 
be looked over; diſplace the ill-placed and ſuperabun- 
dant ſhoots of the year, leaving only ſome regular ſide- 
ſhoots in the moſt vacant parts of the tree, and the 
terminating ſhoots of ſuch branches as do not extend 
deyond the limited ſcope. 

GoOSEBERRIES alſo againſt walls for early fruit 
Hould be pruned as the currants, 

PINCH or prune down young ſhoots of the year to 
fill vacancies in wall-trees, and furniſh the heads of 
young trees under training; which may be performed 
when the ſhoots are five or ſix inches long, this or be- 
ginning of next month, when, in any vacant parts, 
pinch off or prune down ſome contiguous ſhoots to 
three or four eyes, they will each furniſh a farther 
tupply of the like number of lateral ſhoots ſoon after, 
to fill the vacancies, as we have before obſerved, 

NEw GRAFTED TREES, by the middle or end of 
the month, will be well united with the ſtock, and the 
clay may be taken away, and looſen the bandage a 
utle, but to remain two or three weeks longer ; and 
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clear away all ſhoots from the ſtock, and ſuckers from 
the roots. 

New BUDDED TREES of laſt or former year ſhould 
alſo be cleared from all ſhoots and ſuckers produced 
from the ſtock. | 

SMALL IxSECTS, if they now infeſt fruit-trees ny. 
meroully, thould be deſtroyed as ſoon as poſſible by 
pruning off part of the ſhoots and leaves that are at- 
tacked ; and in dry weather, water over the branches, 
and ſtrew tobacco-duft or ſnuff over them. 

BL1iGHTsS alſo often attack wall-trees and others; 
prune away the moſt infected ſhoots and leaves, ſtir 
the earth about the roots, and add ſome freſh loamy 
ſoil, or other freſh earth thereto, in order to promote 
a free growth above, as much as poſſible, that the trees 
may recover vigour to out-grow and eradicate the in- 
ſeclion by degrees. | 

STRAWBERRY-BEDS ſhould be watered in dry wea- 
ther, both ſuch as was lately planted, and the old plan- 
tations now coming into bloſſom; at which period, if 
the weather is dry, frequent waterings will be of great 
utility in promoting a plentiful crop of fruit. | 

In the ftrawberry-beds, where the plants are kept 
to ſeparate or diſtant heads, clear away the advancing 
runners of the year. | | 

WATERING of fruit-trees in dry weather, both thoſe 
lately planted and ſuch as are infeſted with inſects or 
any Lind of blights, will be of conſiderable advantage; 
thoſe lately planted, and not yet taken good root, 
ſhould have water once a week to the roots in very dry 
weather. Xx 

In hot dry weather, watering the branches of wall. 
trees and others, alſo new-planted trees, will be of 
much utility, more eſpecially ſuch as are infeſted with 
caterpillars and other vermin, blighted, or of a ſickly 
ſtate, or have contracted any foulneſs ; and for which 
purpoſe of watering the branches, 2 garden watering 
hand engine is the moſt eligible, as it will throw the 
water with conſiderable force in a continued ſtream, 


aud greatly contribute in diminiſhing the vermin, and 


much 
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much refreſh the trees and aſſiſt the growth: of the- 
it. "444 4 ' 0 % BJ : 
ks will now begin to be We ene in 3 

trees, in eating and ſpoiling the young fruit of peaches, 

neuurimes, and apricots, &c. therefore look over often | ] 
in a morning early, and after rain, at which times theſe - C | 
vermin mo 8 reſort to the above trees to 6 


feed on the fruit; and be diligently” picked off 
and deſtroyed. ' © 8 1 4 | 
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SHRUBBERY, PLANTATIONS, &c. 
| M4 Were 


ENDER annual flowers in hot-beds, that are 

intended to be drawn to à large frze, ſhould - 
now be ſhifted into larger pots finally to remain, if not 
done before, and either placed in new hot-beds under 
deep frames, &c. or the heat of the preſent hot-beds 
renewed by linings of hot dung, and the frame either 
raiſed at bottom, or a deeper frame placed on the bed, 
to give full ſcope for the plants to advance in height; 
giving frequent waterings, and à large admiſſion of 
freſh air every day, continuing them thus in the frames 
till the latter end of this, or beginning of next month, . 
then placed in the open air. See April and June. 

May ſtill-fow'tender annuals of the above ſorts in a 
moderate hot- bed the beginning of this month, if 
omitted before. See March and April. 

HakDbizx ANNUALS raiſed in hot-beds or warm 
borders, in March or April, for tranſplanting into beds 

K 5 and 
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and borders in the open ground or in pots in the full 
air, may be planted out the middle or latter end of this 


month, in mild weather; or if none were raiſed before, 


may now {till fow os of all the forts of the 
— annuals, either in a moderate hot- bed to bring 
them on for warder, or in a warm ſituation in the full 
ground and in pots, the beginning of this month to 
plant out in June for a late blow in autumn, ſuch as 
ten weeks ſtock, African and French marigolds, Chi- 


neſe aſter, and any other kinds of that tribe or claſs of 


annuals. See the Catalogue. 

HARDY ANNUALS ſowed in the borders, beds, &c, 
a month or two ago to remain, will now, in ſome of 
the larger growing kinds, want thinning more or lefs 
according to their ſize of growth; pulling up the 
weakeſt, and leaving the ſtrongeſt plants; ſome only 
one in a place, as in ſun- flower, perficaria, tobacco, 
&c. others two or three, as in lavatera, naſturtium, 
marygold, oriental mallows, ſtrawberry-ſpinach, &c. 
and others of ſmaller growth may be leſt thicker, and 
ſome forts left in cluſters, as candy-tuft, virgin- ſtock, 
larkſpurs, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus navel-wort, ni- 
gella, ſweet peas, and moſt others of low or ſlender 
growth, or with ſmall flowers, which would not mare 
any conſiderable appearance unleſs they grow many 
together, in bunches or in drills, &c. Obſerve to give 
all the forts occaſional waterings in dry weather. 

Place ſticks to all the climbing kinds of annuals that 
require ſupport, ſuch as ſweet peas, naſturtiums, con- 
volvulus, ſcarlet beans, &c. having the ſticks for this 
Purpoſe ſomewhat branchy, placing one or two to each 
patch of plants, or if in rows, place them accordingly. 

Sow alſo ſome ſeed of. hardy annuals in patches, in 
the borders and in pots, to produce a ſucceſſional blow, 
after that of the early ſowed plants; moſt forts will 5 
ſucceed any time this month. 

Protect beds of the more curious kinds of bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted flowers now tn blow, ſuch 25 
hyacinths, tulips, ranunculus, anemone, &c. from the 
Full fun and rain, to preſerve them 2 18 in perfection. 
See the methods WW month. © 
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BULBOUS ROOTS, paſt flowering, ſhould be taken 
out of the ground when their leaves and flower-ſtalks 
| decay, they having then done growing, and which in 
| all the capital ſorts ſhould be practiſed annually, bothr 
| ſeparate the young off-ſets for propagation, as well 
| x thereby to ſtrengthen the principal bulbs, and to ad- 
c mit of new preparing the beds, &c. the large roots 
ö may be kept out of ground till autumn, &c. but the 

off-ſets may either be planted again directly, or in one, 
f two, or three months after. | 

But the common bulbous roots, diſpoſed in borders 
or beds,. may either be taken up annually as above, or 
f once in two or three years, when increaſed to large 
a branches. g 
: Likewiſe ranunculus and anemones, paſt flowering, 
| ſhould be taken up when the ſtalks and leaves wither, 
) ſeparating the off-ſets, then cleaned, dried, and pre- 
? ferved till autumn for planting again, or the off-ſets. 
may be planted now or when convenient. 

Such bulbs as have been blown in glaſſes, ſhould;. 
when the blow is over, be directly planted in the full 
ground, to recover ſtrength properly for- future 
fowering. * 8 Sk 

AUTUMNAL FLOWERING BULBS, ſuehf as colchi- 
cums, autumnal crocus, and narciflus;. and ſome of 
the amaryllis tribe, &c. if their leaves are now decayed, 
may be taken up to ſeparate the off-ſcts for propaga- 
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it tion, and to ſtrengthen the main roots by ſeparating 
— tie off-ſets; which, as well as the principal bulbs, 
Is may be planted again directly, or kept above ground 
f ul June or July, then plant them to flower in autumn 
. lollowing. 2 e 

Q  AvrICUL as in pots that are paſt flowering, ſhould 
„ de removed to an eaſt border for the ſummer, and duly 
ct watered in dry weather, 


Propagate auriculas by ſide off-fets, taken off with 

18 much root or rooty part as poſſible, and planted in 
as 2 ſhady border, | | 

ne CarnaATIONsS ſhooting up their flower- ſtalks, ſhould 

n. bare ſticks placed in due 1 * and the flower-ſtalks 

ä | 6 tied 
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tied thereto 'in a neat manner, according as they ad. 
vance in height, +4 

Let carnations in pots be frequently watered in dry 
weather, and kept clear from weeds. 

PERENNIAL and- BIENNIAL flower-plants, of the 
fibrous-rooted tribe, raiſed from ſeed this ſpring, ſhould 
be thinned and planted out from the ſeed- bed, when 
two or three inches high, in rows fix inches aſunder, 
and watered; and in autumn tranſplanted from thence, 
where they are finally to remain to flower next year. 

Sow perennial and biennial flower-ſeed of the aboye 
ſorts the beginning of this month, if omitted laſt month, 
ſuch as carnations, pinks, ſweet-william, wall-flower, 
Brompton ſtock, queen ſtock, columbine, &c. and 
they will be fit to plant out in June and July for flower. 
ing next year. | 

Alſo propagate any curious flowering perennials by 
cuttings of the young flower-ſtalks, the middle or 
latter end of this month, ſuch as double ſcarlet lychnis, 
double rocket, and ſome other double: lowered kinds 
of ſimilar growth, with firm flower-ſtems, which 
being cut off and divided into ſhort cuttings of five or 
fix inches, planted in a ſhady border, and watered, 
= will grow freely, | 

HRYSANTHEMUMS, preſerved in pots all winter 
in the green-houſe or in frames, ſhould now be planted 
in borders. 

SEED-BEDsS of young flower-plants ſhould be kept 
very clean from weeds before theſe grow up large; 
and let the beds be frequently watered in dry weather. 

Seedling bulbous plants, &c. that come up this ſeaſon, 
being of very ſlender growth, ſhould be ſhaded from 
the ſun in hot days, and have moderate waterings. 

W ALL-FLOWERS, propagate by flips the double 
bloody kinds which cannot be obtaiued from feed, ex- 
cept ſometimes - accidentally, from that of the fingic 
flower; lip off with the hand ſome of the robuſt young 
ſhoots, of from three or four to five or fix inches long, 


2 away the under leaves, and plant them in a ſhady 


rdes five or fix inches aſunder, and give propet water- 


ines 
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ings till well rooted ; they will make handſome plants by 


autumn, then may be potted for ſhelter 1 in n and | 


will flower next ſpring. -— 

Let ſuch double wall- flowers and double ſock gil 
flowers as have been protected occaſionally in 19 
all winter, be now placed in the full air, if not done 


TUBEROSES plant in pots, one in each, and placed 
in a hot-bed, or hot-houſe, to produce a ſucceſſional 
blow after thoſe planted laſt month. Seo the method 
there directed. 

SUPPORT flowering plants i in . the; ſuch par- 
ticularly as riſe with tall or feeble ſtems, placing ſticks 


proportioned to the ze of growth, thruſt into the 


ground, and the ſtems tied thereto in a neat and e 
lar manner. - 

FLOWER-BORDERS, beds, &c. in all parts of the 
pleaſure-ground and flower- garden, ſhould now be kept 
in the neateſt order by occaſional hoeing, weeding, 
raking, and trimming the plants as they may require, 
which ſhould be particularly obſerved in all thoſe ad- 


joining the grand or principal w ks, lawns, and . 


conſpicuous compartments. 

EpGixGs oF Box and thrift, dee. keep i in neat re- 
gular order, by occaſional clipping with garden ſhears 
where needfu] ; or any deficiencies repaired by plant- 
ing freſh plants ; or irregular defective was taken 
up, flipped, and replanted in a cloſe regular manner. 


New box and thrift edgings may ſtill be planted | 


where required, giving ſome good waterings; they 
will ſoon take root and grow freely, 


Edges of graſs lawns, next the gravel- walks and 


borders, &c. ſhould always be kept cut in cloſe and 
neat, by trimming the projecting. graſs with garden 
' ſhears, &c. or a knife; or where the ſolid edge is un- 


equal, cut it regular with an edging- iron. 


SHRUBBERY CLUMPS, where the ſhrubs do 1 


cover the ground, ſhould be occaſionally hoed where 
weeds appear; and if any of the ſhrubs aſſume a diſ- 


orderly growth, let them be regulated by pruning as 
required, 
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Mow graſs lawns,. walks, and other ſhort: graſz 
ground in the pleaſure- garden, generally about once 3 
week or fortnight, to continue them with a cloſe even 
ſurface, both to have it agreeable to ſight, and for 
walking on, &c. occaſionally. 

GRAVEL-WALKsS keep very clean from weeds ; 
ſweep off all ſorts of litter, and roll them once or twice 
a week ; and generally, however, always give a good 
eleaning and rolling every Saturday, to have them in 

the neateſt order for walking the day following ; and 
when long dry weather happens, give a good rolling 
after the firſt ſhower of rain, to render the ſurface firm 
and ſmooth. 
WATER in dry weather all hints: in pots, likewiſe all 
lately planted flowers, ſhrubs, and trees, till they have 

taken good root; alſo water ſeed- beds in dry weather, 
of the various kinds of plants ſowed this ſpring. 

WeEeps diligently deſtroy in all parts of the pleaſure- 
ground, by hoe or hand occaſionally; particularly keep 
all the gravel walks and flower borders remarkably 
clean from weeds, &c. the former by picking out the 
weeds in the walks with the point of an old knife, then 
ſweeped and rolled; and the borders by hoeing them 
in-dry days, afterwards neatly raked, clearing off all 
weeds and litter, and ſmooth-rake the ſurface. 

Sowing various flower-ſeeds may ſtill be pevformed, | 
both annuals and perennials, &c. 

Of annuals, ſow in the borders candy- tuſt, highs 
larkſpurs, virgin-ſtock, ten weeks ſtocks, ten weeks 
wall-flowers, mignonette, all-ſorts of ſweet peas, and 
any other of the hardier or hardy kinds of annuals, 
See the catalogue of each. 

And of perennials and biennials, may ſow carnations, 
inks, wall-flowers, ſtock - gilliflowers, Canterbury 
|-fower,. French honeyſuckle, &c. all to flower 

next year, 

- PLANTING may ſtill be performed where required, 
both in many of the herbaceous fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials and biennials, and occaſionally in ſeveral of the 
evergreen ſhrubby tribe; but is too late for W 
ci- 
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geciduous tree and ſhrub kinds, unleſs removed with 
ood balls in ſome particular ſorts, as lilacs, privet, &c. 
at this advanced feaſon it is not adviſable to per- 
form any general or conſiderable planting, only in caſes 
where particular plants are much deſired. | 
In the herbaceous fibrous-rooted kinds, many ſorts 
may be taken up with good balls of earth to their roots, 
we planted therewith, ſo as ſcarcely to receive any 
check by removal, giving neceſſary waterings. 
And in the evergreen ſhrubs required for planting 
in this ſeaſon, be careful to have them alſo taken up 
and planted, with good balls of earth, and properly 
watered. 5 ; | | 1 
But in the deciduous ſhrubs, very few will ſucceed 
well in this ſeaſon of planting, except ſome particular 
kinds with, very fibrous roots, as lilac, privet, &c; 
that may be removed with a ſmall clump of earth about 
their roots. ; $243. Ss 7 
Prune any very rude growths of the former year in 
evergreen and flowering ſhrubs, &c. if omitted before. 
Lay EVERGREENS: the lower pliable young ſhoots 
for propagation, if omitted in March and laſt month; 
they will be rooted by autumn in moſt ſorts... | 
| Conrimes of evergreens may alſo ſtill be planted 
in a ſhady border; or any tender or curious ſorts 
may be covered with a hand- glaſs; it will forward 
their rooting, 
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NOWING. Sesps of any curious plants, ſhrubs, 


and trees, that either was omitted before, or could 


not be obtained ſooner, may yet be done the beginning 


of the month; though probably ſome of the tree and 
ſnrub kinds will not come up the ſame year, and others 
will. 53 Wee 4 T0 10 WEN #f 2 SY. 4 | 
Give due waterings, and keep the beds clear from 
But any of the more tender or curious ſorts being 
ſowed in pots, may be placed in hot-beds' to forward 


Sow alſo, where omitted in March or: April, the 
ſeeds of any hardy herbaceous perennials and biennials 
required, performing it the beginning of this month in 
beds of common earth, they will be fit to plant out in 
June and July. | 

Propagate evergreens by layers of the young ſhoots 
of the year, when advanced in growth, about the 
latter end of the month or beginning of next ; particu- 
larly ſuch as will not root freely in the older wood by 
layers or cuttings. 

ANNUALS, both for flowering and ſeed, of the tender 
and leſs tender or hardier kinds, ſhould be planted out 
the middle or latter end of this month, in ſhowery 
weather, in the open ground; and ſome of the more 
tender kinds plant into pots, to have occaſional ſhelter 
in autumn in bad weather, when the ſeed is ſetting and 
ripening. 


Likewiſe hardy annuals ſhould be ſowed in drills to 
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Weeps ſhould now be kept well under in all parts 
of the nurſery ſeed-beds, which carefully weed by hand 
in due time, or occaſionally by hoeing up the weeds 
where the plants grow in rows wide enough to admit 
the hoe ; and let all the beds and quarters of the young 
tranſplanted trees and ſhrubs and herbaceous plants be 
alſo kept clear of weeds by neceſſary hoeing in dry 
weather, and by hand weeding occaſionally, as conve- 
nient or required. 

WATERING will now be neceſſary in feed-beds of 
young plants, and to the nurſery rows, of thoſe of the 
more tender ſorts lately planted out in beds. A 

Shade from the ſun in the middle of the day with 
mats, the ſeed-beds of -young evergreens, and others 
of the more delicate and curious kinds coming up this 
NEw-GRAFTED TREES, in which the grafts will 
de united with the ſtocks by the latter end of this 
month, may then have the clay removed, and the 
| bandages looſened and tied ſlacker, not to pinch the 
grafts; and now diſplace all advancing ſhoots or wood 
buds, emitted from the ſtem or ſtock below the graſt- 
ing, with all ſuckers from the roots, that the whole 
nouriſhment may be directed to the graft ſhoots now 
puſhing forth, to promote a free growth and proper 
ſtrength from the beginning. | $6] | 

BUDDED TREES, both thoſe now advancing in their 
firſt ſhoots and others, ſhould have all ſhoots advancing 

from the ſtock below the bud-ſhoot diſplaced, by rub- 


bing them off cloſe to their origin; likewiſe all ſuckers . 


from the bottom. 


GREEN 
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GREEN HOUSE. 
M A Y. 


HE green houſe plants will moſtly require to be 
continued in the conſervatory till about the 
middle or towards the latter end of this month ; in the 
mean time, let them now have a large admiſſion of 
freſh air every day, and frequent ſupplies of water; 
and thoſe in too ſmall pots will want ſhifting into 
larger, others into freſh earth, and ſome require to 
have the heads pruned where they are irregular, and 
to cut out decayed ſhoots and branches, and all de- 
eayed leaves cleared off according as they appear on 
the plants; and thoſe not lately ſhifted, or the upper 
earth renewed, will require an augment of freſh 
compolt at top, an inch or two deep. 
= FRESH AIR ſhould now be admitted freely to the 
green houſe plants every day from morning till evening, 
by opening the ſaſhes os ſix or ſeven in the morning 
moderately, increafing the opening by degrees to their 
full extent in the middle of the day, and to be ſhut 
cloſer again in the ſame orden towards the evening, 
and generally ſhut cloſe every night till. the middle or 
latter end of the month, when, if warm ſettled weather, 
the windows may be continued fully oper» day and 
night, to admit a conſtant large portion of free air, to 
harden and prepare the plants againſt they are removed 
into the open air the latter end of this or beginning of 
next month, to remain for the ſummer ſeaſon, 
WATERING will now be often required to the 
green houſe plants in a moderate ſupply, juſt to pre- 
ſerve the earth in a middling temperature of n 
elpe- 
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eſpecially to moſt of the woody and herbaceous kinds, 
and to which a refreſhment of water will poſſibly be 
neceſſary twice a week, but the ſucculent exotics not 
ſo often, being of themſelves replete with humidity, 
and do not require much water; not, - however, to 
omit giving them moderate ſupplies occaſionally, as 
the earth in the pots becomes very dry. a 
REMO VINO into the full air the green-houſe plants, 
may be commenced in the middle or latter end of this 
month, eſpecially the hardieſt ſorts, as myrtles, olean- 
dets, olives, geraniums, &c. and in the end of the 
month the oranges, lemons, and others of ſimilar quali- 
ty, it nne ſettled weather; but if a cold ſeaſon, retain 
them moſtly in the houſe till the beginning of June. 
- SHIFTING green-houle plants into larger pots, may 
ſtul be performed to ſuch as require it; in doing 
which, turn the plants out of their preſent pots with 
the ball of earth about the roots entire, cut off the dry 
matted roots on the outſide of the ball, and trim away 
a ſmall portion of the old earth at the ſides and bottom; 
then, having a little, freſh earth in the bottom of the 
new pots, ſet the plants therein, one in each pot, fill 
up around with more freſn mould, bringing it an inch 
or more over the top ſurface. of the old; and directl 
give a moderate watering to ſettle the new earth clot 
to the ball and extreme roots, which will ſoon ſtrike into 
the freſh ſoil, and promote a lively growth in the 
plants. ks 
In ſhifting, as above, into larger pots, if any plants 
appear of a weak or ſickly infirm ſtate, they may be 
ſhifted wholly into freſh earth, ſhaking all the old 
away from the roots, which then prune, cutting off 
long ſtragglers, dry fibres, and decayed parts; and 
in the branchy-headed plants, prune ſhort, weakly, 
ſtraggling, and naked ſhabby branches and other un- 
ſeemly productions; then plant them in the intended 
pots, wholly in freſh earth, and give water; place 
them a little out of the full ſun for three or four weeks, 
both while in the green-houſe, and when placed 
abroad: they will root in the freſh compoſt, and ad- 
vance in a ſtronger improved growth, 8 
| » 
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Or any plants ſhifted as above, wholly into fret 
earth, if convenient to plunge them into a bark. bed, 
eſpecially oranges, lemons, and other principal kinds, 
they will ſooner ſtrike freſh root, and advance in 2 
ſtronger free growth in the head. 

Give FRESH EARTH to the tops of the pots of ſuch 
green-houſe plants as are not now ſhifted, or that were 
not lately freſh earthed in the ſpring months, as di- 
rected in March and April. 

_ Decavep leaves and ſhoots appearing on any of 
the green-houſe exotics, be careful to cut away as ſoon 
as obſerved, and all dead wood, &c. 

PRUNING the heads of green-houſe plants may ſtil 
be performed occaſionally, to ſuch as aſſume an itte. 

ular or ill-formed growth, by cutting the irregular 
oots more or leſs, as may be neceſſary to reduce them 
to the requiſite regularity. | 111 

Likewiſe heading down may now be practiſed to any 

of the woody exotics that have naked or ill-formed 
ſhabby heads, pruning the branches ſhorter or longer, 
as it may ſeem neceſſary, to give them a regular 
form, and that they may furniſh a production of young 
ſhoots accordingly in ſummer, advancing in 2. regular 
full head, particularly in oranges, lemons, myrtes, 
geraniums, and others of ſimilar growth. 
Alſo any woody plants of the above kinds, that have 
dropped all or moſt of their leaves by any accident in 
winter or ſpring, may now have the branches pruned, 
whereby they will more freely afford a production of 
young ſhoots and leaves to recover their verdure un 2 
regular order. | 7 | I 

Or = myrtles and geraniums, &c. with decayed 
or naked irregular heads, or dropped their leaves, may 
have the branches pruned down, and the plants turned 
out of the pots with the ball of earth to the roots, and 
plunged into a bed or border of rich earth in the full 
2 they will ftrike in the earth, and ſhoot 

rongly at top with regular full heads by autumn fol- 
lowing : then, about September, taken up with balls 

and re- potted. i wt : 
CLEAS 
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Cuean the LEAVEs of ſuch plants as are foul, 


which in oranges, lemons, and other large-leaved 
kinds, perform with a ſponge and water, waſhing the 
leaves therewith ſeparately one and one. In others, of 
the ſmall-leaved tribe, it may be effected with a flat, 
{oft white-waſher's bruſh, dipping it in water and 
whiſk it lightly over the general leaves; afterwards, 
with a watering pot, furniſhed with the noſe or nofle 
on the ſpout, water all over the heads of the plants. 

ORANGE 'and lemon trees, that require larger pots 
or tubs, may ſtill be ſhifted into thoſe of proper — 
the beginning or middle of the month, removing them 
with the ball of earth entire, trim the outward roots 
and pare away ſome of the old earth, and having 
ſome freſh compoſt in the bottom of the larger pots, 
&c. place the trees therein, one in each pot or tub, 


and fill up round the ſides and over the top of the ball 


with more earth, and give a moderate watering. 


Or where oranges, &c. are of a ſickly ar un- 


proſperous ſtate, prune down the heads, and ſhift them 


wholly into freſh earth, as before adviſed, under the 


article ſhifting, c. and then, if convenient, to plunge 
them in a bark hot-bed, they would ſoon take freſh 
root, ſhoot at top, and produce a good head of new 
branches in-ſunkmer, © io nn pra tif os: ö 
Where orange or lemon trees have ill. formed or 
naked unſightly heads, they may now be headed 
down, and then either ſhifted with addition of ſome 
freſh earth, or remain in the ſame pots or tubs; takin 
out ſome of the old earth at top, and part down roun 


the ſides, then fill up the ſpace Wan an agen 


portion of freſh mould, and give a gentle watering 3 
the trees after this will break out above in a production 
of new ſhoots ta form the head more cloſe and regular. 

PLANTING of green-houſe plants ſhould now be 


compleated as ſoon in the month as: poſſible ;- allot 


them proper pots, &c. ſmaller or larger, in propor- 
e to the {ze of the plants, generally one only in 

cach. Gt fe e ot 8 1571 
For planting the different ſorts have a ſupply of 
good rich earth, not too kght, or a compoſt of a light 
3 bamy 
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loamy ſoil, freſh good earth, and a portion of rotted 
dung, that have been blended together in an heap for 
ſeveral months; though for the ſucculent plants ig 
particular, have principally a light, dry, ſandy, or 
rubbiſhy compoſt, as theſe ſort of plants being full of 
moiſture, a too rich moiſt ſoil is apt to occaſion ſome 
of the more ſucculent kinds to rot in winter. 

The planting of young orange; lemon, and citron 
trees, Azorian and Catalonian jaſmines, and 'other 
kinds uſually imported from Italy, &c. ſhould, where 
intended, be completed the beginning of this month 
and when- planted, if plunged into a bark-bed-in ; 
glaſs caſe, it will greatly forward their rooting and 
production of top ſhoots. 2 | 

Obſerve that oranges, lemons, &c. planted either 
now as above, or laſt month, and plunged into a bark. 
bed under glaſſes, ſhould have a moderate ſhade of 
mats from the mid-day ſun, and frequent ſupplies of 
YEngers "775 2 ; | 5 
Mrxrrrs and GERANIUMuS, &c. in ſmall pots, 
may now be ſhifted into larger; performing it with 
the balls of earth about their roots entire, and properly 
watered. — 9 [65 $148 "6 
Or young myrtles and geraniums raiſed laſt year 
from cuttings, and remaining thick in the pots in 
which they were ſtruck, ſhould now be planted out 
ſeparate in ſmall. pots; or where large quantities of 
myrtles, they may be pricked ia the full ground, fix 
inches aſunder, to advance more freely in fize and 
ſtrength till autumn; giving frequent waterings, and 
ſhade them with mats in the heat of the day from the 
ſun, till they have taken freſh root; they will thus ad- 
vance in a robuſt buſhy growth, with handſome heads, 
by the end of ſummer; and in September, to be taken 


up with balls and potted ſeparately. 


- Propagate green-houfe plants by ſuckers, layers, 
cuttings, and feeds. on 9 0 q 

By 8UCKERs from the root . ſeveral forts of green- 
houſe exotics are raiſed, ſuch as aloes, and ſome others 


of the ſucculent tribe; alſo of the woody and herbace- 


os 
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ous kinds; and which may now be taken up and 
planted ſeparately in ſmall. pots. NY 

LAYERS may now be made of many ſorts of ſhrubb 
or woody green-houſe exotics, to propagate or raiſe. 
new plants; ſuch as myrtles, oleanders, jaſmines, and 
ſeveral other ſorts, furniſhed with lower pliable branches; 
chuſing the young ſhoots, lay the ſtems of them into 
the'earth of their own or other pots placed near, peg 
them down, and give neceſſary waterings, they will 
moſtly root the ſame year, ; 

CurTTinGs.—Plant of the young ſhoots of myrtles, 
geraniums, balm of gilead, ſhrubby aſters, double. 
naſturtiums, and ſeveral other ſhrubby kinds of the 
green-houſe collection, to raiſe ſupplies of new plants 
where required; planting them in largiſh pots, ſeveral 
in each, placed out of the ſun, and frequently watered. 

Or pots of layers and cuttings, if plunged in a bark- 


bed, they will ſooner ſtrike root, and form proper 


plants the ſame ſummer : or. cuttings covered down 
cloſe with a hand-glaſs, it will expedite their rooting 
conſiderably, | | 
Sow $EEDs of green-houſe exotics of all ' ſuck 
kinds as can be obtained, each ſort ſeparate, in pots, 
and plunged in a bark or other hot- bed; give frequent 
light waterings, and ſhade from the mid-day ſun. 
SEEDLING green-houſe plants that are lately come 
up, ſhade from the ſun in the heat of the day, and 
irequently watered. * e 


Voung ſeedling oranges and lemons, ſowed and 


raiſed this ſpring for ſtocks to bud upon, if advanced 
two or three inches in growth, prick ſeparately in 
imall pots: or any raifed laſt year, ſhift into larger 
pots, and all plunged in a bark-bed, to run them up 


with ſtraight clean ſtems for budding when two to 


three feet high. | = 
SUCCULENT PLANTS, if any of advanced growth 
are in pots too ſmall, they may now be ſhifted into 
others a ſize or two larger, in proportion to that of 
the plants; ſuch as the different ſorts of aloes, agaves, 
:dums, ficoideſſes, &c, generally planting theſe 4 
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of plants in a dry, light ſoil, as the moſt agreeable to 
1 their naturally humid quality. | 
1 In the culture of theſe ſucculent plants give occaſional 
waterings, but always in moderate ſupplies, once 2 
week. or fortnight. | 
Propagate ſucculent plants by ſuckers from the root, 
as in aloes, agaves, and ſeveral others; and many 
other ſorts by cuttings, 


HOT HOUSE, &c 


M A Y. 


THE Hot-houſe and Stove requiring a conſtant 
internal heat of bark-beds all the year, aſſiſted 
by that of fire in winter, a regular degree of heat muſt 
1 therefore ſtill be ſupported. The fire heat, however, 
1 having been continued during the cold ſeaſons of 
winter and ſpring, and now the warm weather of 
ſummer commencing, the fires ſhould be gradually 
decreaſed accordingly, and wholly diſcontinued this 
month, as ſoon as the weather ſettles in warm ; but 
the bark-bed heat muſt ſtill be continued, and ſupported 
in a lively temperature, and the plants in genera] be 
aſſiſted with a proper admiſſion of freſh air every warm 
day, and neceſſary ſupplies of water about twice 3 
week, or as they ſhall require by the carth in the pots 
becoming dry. | 
The FIRE MEAT in the hot-houſe will ſtill be re- 
uired if very cold nights prevail, making moderate 
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put the fire heat ſhould now. be gradually decreaſed 
according as the weather ſettles in warm, and entirely 
diſcontinued this month, as ſoon as warm nights com- 
nce. 
 BARK-BED HEAT muſt ftill be continued, and 
ſupported in a lively degree, both to maintain a proper 
growing heat about the roots of the pines, and other 
plants plunged therein, and to warm the internal air of 
the houſe of a proper temperature, applicable to the 
tender exotics of this repoſitory :* therefore, if the 
bark-bed was not fupplied with an augment of freſh 
tan the end of March or any time in April, and the 
old and new bark forked up together, it ſhould now 
be done the beginning of this month ; but if that work 
was performed in April, as there directed, no further 
augmentation will now be required, as the bed will be 
in a lively ſtate of heat, and continue in good con- 
dition, probably for a month or fix weeks to come. 
See April, June, and July. | 

The F&ULTING PINES, now advancing in full fruit, 
require the bark-bed ſupported in a lively ſtate of 
heat, for without a good bottom heat-about the roots, 
the fruit will not ſwell freely to any conſiderable mag- 
nitude ; therefore, if no freſh bark was added in March 
or April, and the bed forked up, or that the heat is 
conſiderably decreaſed, let a quantity of new tan be 
provided, about one third, taking out ſome of the old 
bark at top, apply the new, and fork up the remaining 
od and freſh bark together, and replunge the pots of 
pines ; the bark-bed will thus acquire a revived lively 
heat to forward the fruit to a handſome ſize of regular 
growth. | 5 1 

However, where the above revival of the bark- bed 
was by ps laſt month, it will not be required at this 
period, 

Give the fruiting plants alſo proper ſupplies of 
water; for by ſupporting a lively bottom heat in the 
bark-bed, and keeping the earth in the pots moderately 
moiſt about the roots of the plants, the fruit will 


fell freely and regular to a proper ſize. 
L The 
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The young SUCCESSION PINES; if any were ng 


ſhifted laſt month from ſmall pots into larger, 1 le: 
ſhould now be done as ſoon as poſſible in the beginnin in 
of the month. Shake them out of the preſent . 20 
with the ball of earth entire, put two or three inche; th 
depth of freſh earth in the larger pots, plant the pine; to 
therein, one in each pot, fill up with more fieſh com. 
poſt to the top, give water; then adding a portion of an 
new tan to the bark-bed, fork up the old and ney ap 
together, and plunge the pots of plants to their rim 
in the bark in regular order, the largeſt behind, and the pri 
ſmaller forward. | of 
Or in ſhifting, if any of the plants appear of 2 | 
weakly unproſperous growth, it will be proper to ſhake m 
the roots entirely out of the old earth; pull off a pi! 
decayed under leaves, prune the fibres of the roo be 
cloſe, and cut off any hard decayed part at bottom, pla 
then plant them wholly in freſh earth, give water, and co 
plunge them in the bark-bed as above. pla 
Obſerve in the above work of ſhifting the pines, it fru 
is adviſed only in the young ſucceſſional plants; thoſe the 
now advancing in fruit muſt not be removed. nec 
FrEsH Alx ſhould now be admitted to the hot- WI the 
houſe plants in general every warm ſun-ſhining day, WI fb 
by opening ſome of the front or top glaſſes moderately, Wt ©; 
about eight, nine, or ten o'clock in the morning, Wh <= 
increaſing the admiſſion of air by opening the galt ma 
wider by degrees, as the heat of the day advances; ba 
afterwards ſhut them cloſer in the ſame gradual man- pin 
ner, till four, five, or ſix o'clock, then ſhut cloſe ; of Wh bar 
ſooner, if the weather changes cloudy or cold. are 
WATERING muſt alſo now be very carefully at- 7c 
tended to in the hot-houſe; the plants almoſt in N 
general will at this ſeaſon require moderate refreſh- WF t' 
ments of water about twice a week, or according s pf 
the earth in the pots becomes dry; performing it nos, int 
if warm ſunny weather, generally either in a morning f 
from about ſeven or eight to nine or ten o'ciock, o Wi © 
about three or four in the afternoon ; being carciul Wl fuc 
always to apply the water with moderation, not too 2 


heavily, nor large quantities at a time. 
by CIE 
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CLean the PLANTS in the hot-houſe, where the 
leaves, &c. of any are foul, or attacked with {mall 
inſect vermin : the latter in particular often greatly 
annoy the pine- apple plants, are very detrimental to 
their growth, and every poſſible means ſhould be uſ 
to extirpate them as ſoon as diſcovered, 

DECAYED LEAVES and SHOOTS are both hurtful 
and unſightly, and ſhould be taken off as ſoon as the 
appear on any of the plants. | 

PRUNE or cut away any ill-growing or unſightly 
productions of ſhoots, leaves, &c. appearing on any 


of the plants. ä 


SHIFTING PLANTS from ſmaller into larger pots 
may ſtill be practiſed occaſionally, both in the young 
pines and any of the hot-houſe exotics, where it may 
de required; which in the young ſucceſſion pine 
plants, not ſhifted laſt month, ſhould now be wholly 
completed the beginning of this; as alſo of any other 
plants where particularly wanted, except in the preſent 
fruiting pines, which ſhould never be removed atter 
they advance in fruit; obſerving generally in the 
neceſſary ſhifting ſuch plants as are proper, to remove 
them with the ball of earth entire, prune the outer 
fibres of the root, and having two or three inches 
depth of freſh earth in the larger pots, ſet one plant in 
each pot, and fill up round the ball with more ſreſn 
mould, bringing it an inch or more over the top of the 
ball, and give each a moderate watering ;" then let the 
pine plants in particular be directly plunged in the 
bark-bed; or if room to plunge any other ſorts that 
are ſhifted, it will greatly forward their ſtriking freſh 
root into the new earth. ; 

FazsH EARTHING may now be performed to the 
tops of the pots of any particular plants where it may 
appear neceſſary, and that have not been lately ſhifted 
into larger pots, &c. 

PROPAGATION or raiſing of new plants of many 
a the hot-houſe exotics may yet be performed, by 


ſuckers, cuttings, lips, off-ſets, ſeeds, &c. 


PLANT SUCKERs and OFF-$ETs from the roots of 


luch plants as are furniſhed therewith, both of the 


L 2 woody, 
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woody, herbaceous and ſucculent plants; alſo ſucker, J 
of pine- apples where any now occur, planting the ſp 
ſuckers, &c. in ſmall pots, and plunge them in the * 
bark-bed : the pine ſuckers will acquire a proper ſue 0! 


for fruiting in two years. e 

CUTTINGS and $L1Ps of the ſhoots, young branches, w 
ſtems, &c. may ſtill be planted to raiſe ſupplies of * 
new plants, of ſeveral ſorts of the woody and ſucculent q 


tribe, as alſo of ſome herbaceous kinds; planting them 

in pots, plunged in the bark-bed, watered, and covered . 
down cloſe with a hand- glaſs till they ſtrike and begin 7 
to grow, giving occaſional ſhade from the ſun, and th 


neceflary waterings. 9 
By LAYERs of the young under branches ſey bi 
woody exotics may alſo be raiſed. lo 
Sow $SEEDs of ſuch plants as can be obtained, in tl 


pots of rich light earth, and plunged in the bark-bed; 00 
and prick young ſeedling plants into ſmall pots. 

Crowns of pine- apples produced on the top of the th 
fruit, and young ſuckers emitted at the baſe thereof, n 


are proper when the fruit is ripe and gathered, to he 

detach for planting, each in a ſmall pot, and plunged 15 

in a bark bed, they will ſoon ſtrike root, grow freely, 8 

and form proper fruiting plants in two years growth, : 
0 

8 
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N this month conſiderable attention is required in 
the kitchen ground, both in the cultivation of the 
general principal crops, in weeding, hoeing, thinning, 
pricking out, and tranſplanting, &c. and in ſowing 
and planting many crops for ſucceſſion ; ſuch as in the 


ſpring- 
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pring-ſowed crops, many of the cloſe- growing will 
now want thinning and clearing from weeds, by hand 
or hoe, as may be moſt convenient, as in onions, 
eeks, carrots, parſneps, turneps, &. others in rows 
will want hoeinꝑ, as cabbage; cauliflowers, peas, beane, 
kidney-beans, and ſeveral other forts, and many, both 
of the main and ſucceſſion planting out, watering, &c. 
Onions will now want a thorough clearing from 
weeds, and the crop thinned leſs or more, from two 
or three to four or five inches diſtance, according, as 
the plants may be required for uſe in a ſmaller or larger 
growth, performing it either by hand or ſmall hoeing; 
dut the latter is both the moſt expeditious, and by 
looſening the earth is more beneficial to the growth of 
the plants; in which thoę allotted for thinning out by 
degrees in their young growth tor uſe, as occaſionally 
wanted, may at preſent be only thinned a little where 
they grow in cluſters or very thick; but the main crop 
intended for full bulbing, thould now be either ſmall- 
hoed, or thinned by hand; about three to four: or five 
inches aſunder, the others left to thin out in a young 
growth for uſe, ſhould alſo be gradually thinned to the 
lame diſtance, permitting the remaining plants to ſtand 
for bulbing, as thoſe of the main crop, obſerving in 
general to eradicate all weeds. © | 


Where the above work of . thinning and clearing 
from weeds the crops of onions is intended to be per- 
formed by ſmall-hoeing, the hoe ſhould be of the 
ſmaller ſize, only two or three inches wide; generall 


| performing the hoeing in dry weather, both that the 


work may be forwarded more expeditiouſly and effectu- 
ally, and that the cut-up weeds, &c. may ſoon die 
without growing again. 27 | 

Where crops of onions have failed, or omitted. 
ſowing at the proper ſeaſon, the deficiencies may be 
now made good by young plants procured from any 
neighbouring garden where there. are full crops that 


Tequire thinning, or by purchaſing a bed or two, or as 


required, in ſome market-garden, in order for planting, 

25 they will readily take root and grow freely the ſame 

25 Iceks; obſerving generally to take the opportunity. 
L 
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of moiſt weather, when the young onions are about fx 
inches high, and of proportionable ſtrength ; and hay. 
ing prepared a compartment of well dunged ground, 
in four or five feet wide beds, dibble the onion plants 
in rows fix inches afunder by four or five inches in the 
row, inſerted not more than two inches deep, and give 
proper watering ; they will ſoon grow freely, and 
bulb at bottom in tolerable good perfection for taking 
up in Auguſt, | 

Leeks ſhould now be cleared from weeds ; and 
thoſe you intend ſhall remain where ſowed, ſhould be 
thinned in due time to fix inches diſtance, and thoſe 
thinned out may be planted out in another place, as 
below. 

Plant out leeks from the ſeed-beds the middle or 
latter end of this month for the main crops, in rows 
nine inches aſunder by fix inches in the row, and 
water them. 

CarRoOTs hoe and thin before the plants advance 
confiderably, cutting out the worſt and leaving the 
beſt plants at about four inches diſtance of thoſe in- 
tended to draw, and thin by degrees for uſe this and 
next month, but the main crops thin to ſix or ſeven 
inches diſtance, 

Sow ſome carrot-ſeed for a crop of young carrots in 
Auguſt and September. 

ARSNEPS, finiſh hoeing to proper diſtance, if not 


done in May, and cut out all weeds, leaving the 


parſneps fix or eight inches aſunder. 


RED Beer, hoe and clear from weeds, thinning 


them regularly from about eight or ten to twelve inches 
diſtance, that the roots may have full room to attain 
their proper growth for uſe in autumn and winter. 


Green and WRITE Betts ſhould alſo now be 


hoed, cleared from weeds, and thinned to fix or eight 
inches, to give full ſcope for the my 8 leaves 
to acquire a proper ſize, to gather for ſoups, ſtewing, 
&c. the ſame ſummer, and in autumn and winter, &c. 

The green and white beet may ſtill be ſowed, if 
omitted before, b 

| 'T URNEPS, 
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ToaxErs, ſow a full crop any time this month, 
but if you ſow. ſome at the beginning, ſow a larger 
ſupply in the ſecond or third week in the month for a 
general autumn crop; and it will be of particular ad- 
rantage to perform theſe ſowings either in moiſt wea-- 
ther, or when there is a good appearance of rain; or 
be careful to ſow while the ground is freſh ſtirred, 
directly after it is digged or ploughed, ſowing the ſee 
moderately thin, and rake it in evenly ; or if in fields, 
light harrow and roll it in regularly. x 

The turneps that were ſowed in May ſhould be hoed* 
and thinned when their leaves are only an inch or two 
broad, cutting them out to ſix or eight inches diſtance, 
aud cut up all weeds. | | 

LerTUCE, plant out ſome of all forts raiſed this 
year from the ſpring ſowings, ſetting them a foot or 


| | 
4 
1 
bf 
0 


ö ſſteen inches diſtance ; give water at planting, and 

repeat it occaſionally in dry weather till they take root. 

Sow alſo different ſorts of lettuce for ſucceſſionał 

; crops ſuch as cos, cilicia, brown Dutch, and cabbage 
e. 


| Mark and leave fome of the fineſt lettuces for ſeed 
of the different ſorts ; alſo plant out ſome of each of 
the beſt varieties for that purpoſe the beginning or 
middle of this month, in an open ſituation, at a foot 
| KipNEyY-BEANS, ſow a ſucceſſional crop, both of 
| the dwarf kinds and runners; and if very dry weather, 
water the drills before you put in the beans. BETS 
Of the dwarf ſorts particularly fow a good crop in 
an open ſituation the beginning of the month, and let 
more be ſowed in a fortnight. after, in rows two feet 
and a half aſunder; they will afford plentiful ſupplies 
in the end of next month and Auguſt in full perfection 
for ſix weeks. . 
And let the runner kinds be planted the beginning 
ol the month in-rows, three fect and a half or four feet 
dtance ; they will come into full bearing from July or 
Auguſt till October. N 
Draw earth to young kidney-beans planted laſt 
© ES month, 
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month, and place tall ſticks to the running kinds 23 
ſoon as they begin to puſh forth runners. 

Beans, plant for a late crop, three times this 
month, at a fortnight between each planting ; obſery. 
ing, if very dry weather prevail, to ſoak the beans in ſoft 
water {tx or eight hours previous to planting ; the ſorts 
proper, are any of the middling or any ſmall kinds, 
ſuch as long pods, white bloſſoms, green nonpareil, 
mazagans, Mumford and ſmall Spaniſh beans, each 
fort planted in rows two feet and a half afunder ; the 
will turniſh young beans in Auguſt and September. 

Hoe between rows of beans where weeds appear, 
and draw carth up to the ſtems of thoſe planted in April 
and laſt month, | 

And beans in full bloſſom ſhould have the tops cut 
off, to make the pods ſet more freely, abundant, and 
ful better. 

Pr as, ſow two or three times this month, both ſome 
marrowfats and ſmaller kinds, at the beginning of the 
month ; afterwards principally the ſmall kinds, ſuch as 
the Charlton, golden, or any other of the hotſpur va- 
rieties, alſo Leadman's dwarf pea ; oblerving, if the 
weather proves very dry, to ſoak the peas ſeveral hours 
in pond or river water, previous to ſowing, as adviſed 
in planting beans, | 

Hoe between rows of peas to kill the weeds, and 
draw earth up to the young peas ſowed in the two lat 
months. | 

Place ſticks to peas where intended, which ſhould 
be done when the plants are about ſix or eight inches 
high, obſerving the ſame directions as in May, 

CELERY of the early ſowing of March, &c. plant 
out in trenches for blanching, having the trenches 2 
foot wide, a yard aſunder, and digged out a moderate 
ſpace deep, laying the earth equally to each fide 
between the trenches: and, if the ground is poor, 
dig in ſome rotten dung in the bottom, and plant 
a row of the ſtrongeſt celery plants along the middle 
of each trench, four or five inches aſunder, giving 
a good watering at planting, and afterwards oc- 
cahonally in dry weather for a weck or ten. _ 
; | when 
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when they will have taken root and begin to grow, and 
in a month or ſix weeks-wilt arrive to a proper growth 
to have the firſt earthing. See Fuly-and Augnft. 

Early celery planted out in trenches laſt month 
ſhould now be earthed moderately, when about ſix or 
eight inches to a foot high ; repeating the earthing, a 
little at a time, once a week | 
Prick out from the ſeed-bed the young celery plants 
fowed in March, April, and laſt month, in rows fix. 
inches aſunder by three inches in the row, and give 
proper waterings; they will get good ſtrength for 
planting out in trenches next month and Auguſt. 

Sow 2 moderate portion of celery ſeed the beginning: 
of this month, to plant out late in autumn for ſpring 
ſupply. | | 

Cart ow ies will now begin to arrive faſt to- 
perfection; obſerving, according as the flower appears 
in the centre of the plants, turn down ſome of the 
large leaves to defend it from the ſun and rain, that its 
whiteneſs may be preſerved; and if very dry weather, 
jet them be occaſionally well watered, forming the 
earth. hollow round' the bottom of the ſtalks to contain 
the water, which will increaſe the ſize of the flower=- 
heads conſiderably. | FEE. 

The cauliflower plants of the ſpring ſowing not yet 
planted out, ſhould have it performed the beginning of. 
this month, in a rich ſpot of ground, planting them 


two feet and a half diſtance, and well watered at plant- 


ing, and frequently after in dry weather; they will pro- 
cuce heads in Auguſt, &c. 

Prick out the eauliflower plants from the ſeed- beds 
wnere ſowed the latter end of May for the Michaelmas - 
crops, placing them four inches. aſunder; water and. 
ſhade them till they take root and grow, and next 
month plant them out finally, See Fuly. _ 
 CapBAGE-PEANTS of the ſpring ſo wing ſhould now 
be planted out in ſhowery weather to or three feet 
zſunder, to grow to full ſrze for autumn and winter uſe; 
and ſome plant in ros a foot diſtance, to cut up quite 
young, by way of coleworts, or quarter or half- grown 
young cabbages, in n and Septembet r 5 
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Red cabbages likewiſe of the ſpring ſowing now 
plant out two feet and a half diſtance, tor winter and 


next ſpring ſupply. 


Sc large ſugar-loaf cabbage- ſeed, or Batterſea or 
Yorkſhire kinds, both for ſucceflional ſummer and 
autumn coleworts, and late autumnal young cabbages 
in Auguſt and September. „ 
Broccori, plant out ſome, both of the early-raiſed 
plants in the beginning of the month, for the autumnal 
crops, and of the ſucceſſion ſowings; plant out ſome 
any time in the month, or at two or three different 
times, as ground becomes vacant, to furniſh the autumn 
and winter broccoli ; and at the end of the month plant 
a full ſupply for the ſpring crops, allowing them good 
ground, which, if well dunged, the greater advantage; 
and plant them two feet and a half diſtance; give 
water at planting, and occaſionally afterwards, till 
properly freſh rooted. 4 | 
Prick out young broccoli plants from the ſeed-bed 
four inches aſunder till next month, then finally planted 
out. | ; 
1 Sow broccoli ſeed to plant out in Auguſt for ſpring 
upply. | | | it 4 
Cans plant a full crop in an open compart- 
ment, in rows two {cet aſunder by two feet in the row. 
SAvors, a plentiful. crop now ſhould be planted out 
in ſhowery weather, in open ſituations for autumn 
ſupply and the beginning of winter; planting them 
either in any vacant ground, in rows two feet and a 
half aſunder by two feet in the rows; or ſome planted 
between wide rows of other crops of advanced growth, 
as between wide rows of broad beans, kidney-beans, 


| Forward cauliflowers, and early cabbages, &c. that will 


de moſtly all cleared off the ground this or early next 
month; give water at planting, eſpecially if dry wea- 
ther ; they will ſoon take rdot, grow freely, and ad- 
vance to à large growth fully cabbaged in large. cloſe 
heads by Michaelnas, for uſe in that ſeaſon, and al 
winter pl January,on beginning or middle of February, 


So favoy-ſeed, a ſmall portion of the green curled 


ſort the beginning of this month, to plant out in Ju 
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and Auguſt for a late crop, to ſtand for ſpring uſe in 
February and March, or for ſavoy coleworts at that 

on. 1141 
* now ſow the firſt full crop for autumn uſe, 
the plants of this ſowing will not fly up to ſeed ; ſow 
the green curled ſort for the principal ſupply, and a 
ſmaller portion of the white-curled and broad-leaved 
Batavia endive ; each fort ſeparate, and moderately 
thin, and rake in the ſeed regularly. 4.8 

Plant out endive ſowed laſt month, in ſmall ſhallow 
drills a foot diſtance, and give water. 

RaDIsHEs, ſow two or three ſucceſſional crops this 
month, if a conſtant ſupply of young ones are required ;. 
and may ſtill ſow either the ſalmon kind, which is very. 
fine, or the common ſhort tops, or ſome of both ſorts; 
alſo the ſmall white turnep-rooted radiſh ; all in open- 
ſituations, ſowing each ſort ſeparate, moderately thin, 
and raked in equally. _ 

Thin and clear from weeds the crops of young ra- 
diſhes ſowed in May or beginning of this month; the 
common ſpindle-rooted kinds thin two or three inches 
diſtance, and the turnep-radiſh five or fix inches 
aſunder. 

Plant out radiſhes for ſeed the beginning of the 
month, if omitted in May. See as directed in that 
month. | 

Black turnep-rooted, or Spaniſh radiſh, may be 
ſowed about the middle or latter end of this month, for 
the firſt autumn crop of this fort, to come in for draw- 
ing towards the latter end of July and ia Auguſt, &c. 
lowing a larger ſupply the two following months for a 
general autumn and winter crop; the roots of this fort 
being as large as ordinary turneps, very hardy to ſtand 
the cold in autumn and winter; and being of a ſtrong 
warm teliſh, is by many much eſteemed tor eating io 
thoſe ſeaſons. See Fuly and Auguft, &c. . 

Turxeep-caeBAGE plant out in any open expoſure , 
two feet and a half aſunder; their turnep pait, while 
quite young, is tolerably good to bgil, allo the open 
dead of the top leaves to boil as colewort greens ; but 
ate more proper to plant * large quantities in fields, 
| © to 
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to acquire a large growth for feeding cattle in winter 
and ſpring. | 

SPINACH, ſow more of the round-leaved kind once 
a fortnight, to continue a regular ſucceſſion where re. 
quired; let the ſeed now be ſowed thin, either in broad 
ſhallow drills a foot aſunder, or on the ſurface, and 


raked into the ground. 


Thin ſpinach of the laſt month's ſowings, boeing 
the plants four or hve inches diſtance, and cut up all 
weeds between them. TY 

PARSLEY, if omitted ſowing in the former months, 
it may ſtill be dene; ſowing the ſeed either in Crills 
nine inches aſunder, or in a ſingle row along the edge 
of a borcer, &c. as formerly obſerved. 

The Hamburgh, or large-rooted parſley, for its roots, 


may alſo be ſowed for a late or ſuceeſſion crop, for 


uſe in autumn and winter, &c. See March and April. 

CUCUMBERS in hot- beds, under frames and glaſſes, 
will now be in full production in the principal crops, 
and will require to have the glaſſes ſtill continued, till 
the middle or latter end of this month; but raiſed up 
behind two or three inches or more every day, to ad- 
mit a large portion of free air; and will need ſupplies 


. of water two or three times a week, or oftener, if very 


hot funny weather; likewiſe in hot ſun-ſhining days, 
ſhade them moderately with thin mats, or ſtraw litter 
ſpread thinly over the glaſſes, from about eleven to two 
or three o'clock ; and of cold nights ſhut down the 
glaſſes cloſe, and cover them in the evening with mats 
or ſtraw, and taken off early in the morning; but 


towards the middle or latter end of the month, the 


night covering may be laid aſide. by 
But cucumbers in general that are under frames and 


2 both of the principal and ſucceſſion crops, 
ould be . attended in the above culture, giv- 
ing plenty of freſh air daily, and frequent waterings; 


continuing the glaſſes on all this month, giving occaſional 
ſhade in the middle of hot days ; but towards the middle 
or latter end of the month, if warm {ſettled weather, 
the glaſſes may be taken off in warm days, and to 
admit the plants the benefit of moderate warm * 

0 
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| 
of rain; but if very wet and unfavourable weather and 
cold nights, {till continue the glaſſes, and propped up 
behind to admit air. 9 
Towards the middle or latter end of the month, the 
frames may be raiſed at bottom upon props, three or 
four inches, to permit the runners to extend out upon 
the top of the linings ; though, if cold nights or very 
rainy, defend them with garden mats. , 

- Or if the nights are cold, or very wet' weather, the 
plants ſhould ſtill be continued within the frame, and 
defended with the glaſſes. 

Hand-glaſs cucumbers likewiſe admit air to every 
warm day, by propping up the warmeſt fide of the 
glaſſes; watered two or three times a week; and when 
the plants have filled the glaſſes towards the middle of 
the month, raiſe them all round upon props as above, 
2nd train out the runners from under in regular order. 

If cold nights happen after they are thus trained, 
cover over the glaſſes and bed with mats to defend 
the plants; ſtill continuing the glaſſes over each hole 
of plants, propped up as above. | | 

Complete the-ridging-out or planting cucumbers in 
hot-beds under hand-glafles the beginning of this 
month, as directed in May, to furniſh a full production 
of fruit in July and Auguſt; or in want of young 
2 may ſow ſeed in the above ridges under the 
lalles. 

f In the hand- glaſs cucumbers advancing in runners, 
if ſome clean wheat- ſtraw is ſpread thinly on the ſur- 
face of the earth of the bed, and the plants trained 
along upon the ſtraw ; it will both prevent the roots 
from being ſcorched by the vehement heat of the ſun, 

and preſerve the moiſture longer in the earth. ve! 

Or any time in this month, hot-bed ridges may be 
planted or ſowed with cucumbers, and defended with 


oiled paper frames, as directed for melons, to remain 


conſtantly over the beds till July, and in which they 
will produce plentiful crops of ' oh fruit, | 
Begin to ſow cucumbers in the natural ground the 
fickt week in this month, if not done the latter end of 


May, 


— 
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May, to produce young fruit for picklers and other 
occaſions in Auguſt and September, 

Or in the beginning of this month, cucumbers may 
be ſowed or planted upon holes of hot dung under 
hand-glaſles, or, if no glaſſes, may cover with mats in 
cold nights and bad weather, as mentioned in May; 
or in default of hot dung, may occaſionally uſe mow. 
ings of graſs, a large wheelbarrow-full or two in each 
hole, and earthed ſix inches; the holes will heat, and 
bring on the plants forwarder than thoſe wholly in the 


full ground, eſpecially if it proves a very wet or cold 


ſeaſon, 

Sow. pickling cucumbers in the natural ground, 
and for other late crops, to produce in Auguſt and 
September; the ſeed will now grow freely in the 
common earth in the full air; ſowing it generally iq 
the firſt, or ſecond week of the month at fartheſt, in 
five or fix feet wide beds of rich earth, forming ſhallow 
baſon- ſhaped holes, a foot wide, along the middle of 
each bed, a yard aſunder, ſowing eight or ten ſeeds in 
the middle of each hole, as directed laſt month. Ste 
Or, 

Or in ſowing the above crop, if a cold wet ſcaſon, 
the ſeed, being then- very liable to rot in the ground, 
may be ſowed in a flender hot-bed, in ſmall clumps, 


by dotting them in little holes an inch or two wide, 


not more than half an inch to an inch deep, and two 
inches diſtance, ſeveral ſeeds together in each; and 
when the plants are advanced an inch or two in 
growth, tranſplant them in bunches, with a little earth 
to each bunch of plants, into the natural ground, in 
five or ſix feet wide beds as above, and give water. Sce 
the directions for the ſame work in ay. 

The picklers ſowed or planted in either of the above 


methods in the full ground, when a little advanced in 
rowth, or beginning to puſh the central or rough 


ves, ſhould be thinned. to four or five of the beſt 
plants in each hole; giving water to ſettle the earth 
after thinning, and which, in their future growth, will 
be required every day or two in dry hot weather. 
The-young cucumber plants thinned out as above 
from the holes of picklers, &c. if quite young in 55 
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{ed leaves, may be pricked or planted in another place 
in the full ground, giving water; they in the aforeſaid 
young growth, will ſoon take root and grow. 8 

In a ſouth border of rich earth, may now ſow or 
plant young cucumber plants the beginning of the 
month, cloſe to the wall, paling, or hedge, &c. in order 
to train the runners thereto, in an upright growth, 
that, in caſe of a wet ſeaſon, by producing the fruit at 
2 diſtance from the earth, they will be of a clean 
growth, free from ſpots, of an improved flavour, and 
continue bearing in good perfection longer in autumn 
than thoſe that trail upon the ground. 

Or as cucumbers are naturally climbing plants, ſome 
branchy ſticks may be placed to ſome holes, both of 
the hand-glaſs crop, and of the picklers, &c. when they 
ſhoot forth into runners, they will attach themſelves 
to the ſticks, by their tendrils or claſpers, and aſcend 
in an elevated growth, and produce their fruit at a 
diſtance from the ground, clean and free from ſpots, 
as above obſerved, and generally of a ſuperior flavour. 

Likewiſe may ſow or plant cucumbers in pots of 
rich earth, to remove in the pots where they may be 
occaſionally required; and when they begin to run, 
place ſticks as above for them to climb upon. 

GourDs and PUMKINS, or pompions, where in- 
tended to raiſe any, ſhould now be finiſhed ſowing or 
planting the beginning of this month, in any open 
compartments of ground, borders, &c, agreeable to the 
directions for that bulineſs in May. 

When theſe plants, gourds and pumkins, either of 
the former or this month's ſowing or planting, &c. 
advance in runners, train them out regularly along the 
ſurface of the earth, or ſome trained to walls, palings, 
rails, hedges, or ſtakes, &c. | 5 

STRAWBERRIES, now in full bloſſom and ſetting 
the fruit, ſhould, if dry weather, have ſome good water- 
ings two or three times a week, to make the fruit ſet 
abundantly, and ſwell freely in a regular growth. ; 

Where new plantations of ſtrawberries are required, 
it is now a proper ſeaſon to provide young plants for 
that purpoſe, principally of the new-formed runner 
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plants of the ſame year, emitted at the e of the 
ftrings or running ſhoots, and now rooted in the earth, 
may be taken up with roots, cut off the ftrings cloſe, 
and prick them in a ſhady border, five or fix inches 
aſunder, watered at planting and in dry weather; and 
permitted to advance in growth till September, when 
they will be fine ftrong plants for planting out finally 
to remain. See September. 

MEtLons in hot-beds, under frames and glaſſes, wil 
now require careful attendance ; the glafles to be con- 
tinued conſtantly on the frames over the plants, but 
mult have plenty of air admitted every day by propping 
up the glaſſes behind at the upper ends, one, two or 
three inches, in proportion to the temperature of the 
weather, and as the heat of the day increaſes, and ſhut 
cloſe in the evening, if cold or very wet weather; 

ive alſo oce aſional moderate waterings, as the earth 
in the beds becomes dry, applying the water principally 
at ſome diſtance from the head or main ſtem of the 
plants, or give it _ moderately towards that part, 
and near the young fruit now ſetting or lately ſet, as 
much moiſture would occaſion the {tems to rot, and 

make the — fruit decay; likewiſe in hot weather 
give a ſlight ſhade from the ſun with mats, or a little 
| Tooſe ſtraw. litter ſpread thinly over the glaſſes in the 
heat of the day; and according as the fruit ſets, place 

a piece of flat tile under each, to preſerve them from 
rotting by the morſture of the earth; continuing to 
cover the glaſſes every night till the middle of this 
month, or longer, if a cold or wet ſeaſon. 

I any beds of melons, as above, in which the fruit 
is ſetting or quite young, are conſiderably 8 in 
the heat, a moderate lining of hot dung may ſtill be 
applied in the beginning of the month to one or both 
fides of the bed, which will renew the heat in a lively 
degree, and prove very eſſential in promoting a good 
production of fruit, both in ſetting freely in propet 
abundance, and to forward. their fwelling in a regular 
www coating Aras Mee | 

Obſerve in melons ſetting their principal crop of 
fruit, and in beds whete the fruit is full grown and be- 

| ginning 
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ginning to ripen, to give bur very moderate waterings, 
25 much moiſture prevents the young fruit from ſetting, 
and that arrived to full growth from ripening in full 
perfection ; therefore in theſe ſtages of growth be care- 
ful to remark this precaution; not however let the 
beds want neceſſary ſupplies of water to preſerve the 
earth moderately moiſt, only water more ſparing and 
ſcidom than when the fruit is in a middle growing 
tate, eſpecially if there is ſome conſiderable ftratum 
of earth on the beds, or that of a loamy nature, in 
which caſe, much leſs watering will be required than 
where the earth is ſhallow, or of a light ſubſtance. . 
Ridging out melons in hot-beds under hand- glaſſes 
and oiled paper frames, for the laſt or lateſt crop, 
ſhould be finiſhed in the beginning of this month; 
making the ridges or hot-beds as directed for- the 
hand-glaſs crops of melons and cucumbers laſt month, 
or of cucumbers this, either in three or four feet wide 
trenches of half a yard or two feet deep, or wholly 
on the ſurface of the ground, earthed at top, eight to 
ten or twelve inches, and the hand-glafles placed 
thereon along the middle, three or four feet aſunder, 
planting two melon plants under each; or in want'of 
glaſſes, che bed may be covered with oiled-paper frames, 
and the melons. planted in the fame order and diſtance 
as above; giving water at planting, and ſhade from 
the ſun till freſh rooted, if under glafles ; but if oiled 
paper, no ſhading will be required. | * 
Though melons now ridged out as above, and in- 
tended to defend them with oiled- paper, if at firſt 
planting they are covered with hand-glaſſes, it will 
bring them on forwarder; and when they have ex- 
tended runners to fill the ſaid glaſſes, remove theſe 
away, place over the paper ſhelters, and train the 
runners along in regular order on the ſurface of the bed; 
continuing the paper frames over conſtantly, which 
will moſt effectually defend the plants from the wea- 
ther, and afford an agreeable ſhade from the ſcorching 
rays of the ſun; at the ſame time admit the light and 
heat thereof in a peculiarly beneficial degree, to pro- 
mote the growth of the plants and fruit. 
| However, 
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However, as before remarked, if not provided with 
hand-glaſles, or a ſufficiency thereof, melons may be 
ridged in hot-beds, the beginning of this month, 23 
mentioned above, and the bed covered at once with 


_ ciled-paper frames; they will come in for a late autumn 


crop, both of ripe fruit in good perſection, and late 
green fruit for mangoes. 

The melons ridged out under hand-glaſſes in April 
or May, and having extended their runners and filled 
the glaſſes, theſe ſhould now be raiſed upon three props, 
two or three inches high, the beginning or towards 
the middle of this month, and the runners trained out 


in regular order. 


But melons ridged out under hand-glaſſes in April 
and May, and having now filled the glaſſes, requiring 
to have the runners trained out, as above adviſed, i 
would then be of great advantage to defend them with 
oiled- paper frames placed over the bed, the whole 
width and length, previouſly removing the hand-glaſſes; 
the paper ſhelters will thus completely defend the plants 
wholly to the extremity of their advanced runners from 
all unfavourable weather, and will be particularly 
ſerviceable in protecting the plants and fruit from rain, 
which, when conſiderable or inceflant, proves very 
detrimental to crops of melons, if not wholly defended; 
but this will be fully effected by the paper covers, 
which having been properly bruſhed over with linſeed 
oil, and dried in, renders them proof againſt falling 
wet, and ſufficiently pellucid to admit the light and 
heat of the ſun ; at the ſame time furniſhes a beneficial 
ſhade from its ſcorching heat, as formerly obſerved, 

'Thele paper frames are formed either ridge-ſhaped, 
like the roof of a houſe, or arched ; the dimenſions 
four or five feet wide, ten or twelve long, and two 
feet and a half or a yard bigh, made with thin flips of 


deal, &c. firſt forming a bottom frame, then croſs ribs. 
or rafters a foot aſunder, drawing fine packthread or 


twine croſsways round theſe, and up and down be- 
tween, interſecting the firſt lines, both to ſtrengthen 
the frame, and paper, when paſted on, more effectually; 
then being furniſhed with large ſtrong white paper, pes 
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the demy kind, paſte it on the ribs of the frame; and 
when the paſting is dry, bruſh the paper over lightly 
with linſeed oil on the outſide; let this dry in thorough- 
ly, and is then in proper order to place on the beds. 
When theſe frames are placed on the bed, admit air 
to the plants, by propping them up at bottom, an inch 
or two on the ſouth ſide; or if, in conſtructing the 
frames, they are made with one or two ſmall pannels 
on one fide to open on hinges, it would be convenient 
both in giving air, and to admit of watering, and per- 
forming other neceſſary culture, without removing the 
frames on theſe occaſions. 
Where however theſe paper frames are not uſed in 
defending the above melon ridges, the hand-glafles 
muſt be continued over each hole of plants; and ac- 
cording as theſe fill the glaſſes, raiſe each glaſs upon 
three props, two.or three inches, as formerly ſuggeſted, 
for the vine or runners to run out in their advancin 
growth, training them along the ſurface of the bed 
regularly in different directions from every fide of the 
glaſſes; obſerving, after the plants are thus trained 
out, to protect them of nights till the middle of this 
month, or till the commencement of warm dry ſettled 
weather, by covering the bed with large garden mats; 
likewiſe in exceſſive rains, day or night, give the ſame 
occaſional protection, either with mats, canvas, or 
oil-cloth, eſpecially when the plants are fruiting, for 
the reaſons formerly explained ; or alſo in this crop, 
if the ſeaſon is unfavourable, cold or wet, while the 
fruit is in an infantile growth, after. appearing fairly 
ſet and ſwelling, or even in their more advanced and 
mature ſtate, it is adviſable to have as many of them 
as poſſible placed under the protection of the hand- 
glaſſes, either turning thoſe of each hole of plants 
carefully under their reſpective glaſs, or thoſe — | 
diſtant may be covered with any ſpare glaſles ; 
being thus defended, the fruit will both advance mort 
freely in growth, and ripen in greater perfection. 
Watering the melon ridges will be neceſſary in dry 
hot weather, in moderate ſupplies, once or twice a 
week, rather more ſparingly while the fruit is —_ 
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than in their advanced ſwelling growth, and very mg. 
derate when the fruit is ripening, 
- Where two or more melon ridges were made in 
April or laſt month wholly above ground, one beſide 
the other parallel, at only three or four feet diſtance, 
the ſpaces between, if now filled up with ſome moderate 
warm and any waſte dung, trod down and earthed at 
top, equal with that of the beds, it will revive the 
bottom heat, and give a larger ſcope for the roots and 
runners of the plants to extend. 
- TRANSPLANTING will now be neceſſary in various 
crops of the tranſplanting kind, from feed-beds and 
nurſery- beds, into the compartments where they are 
finally to remain to acquire full growth, ſuch as cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, celery, endive, lettuce, cardoors, 
favoys, broccoli, borecole, leeks, and ſeveral ſorts of 
pot-herbs, as thyme, marjoram, hyſſop, ſavory, mari- 
poles, &c, each as explained under their reſpective 
s; generally taking opportunity of rain, if it 

happens, to perform this work; and if dry weather, 
give proper waterings till the plants take good root, 
- PrICKinG'out from ſeed- beds ſeveral forts of young 
ſeedling plants will now be neceffary, ſuch as celery, 
cauliflowers, broccoli, cabbages, ſavoys, borecole, and 
ſeveral of the pot- herb tribe; thinning out a quantity 
of the beſt plants, and prick them in nurſery-beds, in 
rows ſive or fix by three or four inches diſtance, giv- 
ing occaſional waterings, and being permitted to ad- 
vance in growth four, five, or ſix weeks; they will ac- 
quire a proper growth for final tranſplanting where 
they are to remain; and the ſeed-beds- being thinned, 
the plants remaining therein will alſo. have room to 
attain ſtrength for ſinal tranſplanting. 

Any plants that were pricked in nurſery-beds 28 


above, in the two laſt months, will now be of a proper 


growth for planting out; particularly cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, ſavoys, broccoli, borecole, coleworts, celery, 
&c. which plant at the proper diftances, as directed 
for each fort under their reſpective articles. 
SEED-BEDS of tranſplanting crops in young plants 
ſhould be thinned in proper time, before a plants 
p Vance 
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advance conſiderably; and thoſe thinned out, prick 
in nurſery- beds, or ſome finally planted where they are 
to remain, ſuch as coleworts, cabbages, ſavoys, endive, 
celery, cardoons, broccoli, borecole, leeks, lettuce, and 
ſeveral ſeedling aromatics and pot-herbs, &c. See 
each fort under their ſeparate heads. 

WATERING in dry weather will now be a ver 
eſſential buſineſs in the' kitchen garden ; particularly 
in all new-planted crops of young plants at firſt plant- 
ing or pricking out, till they have taken root and begin 
to advance in a freſh growth; alſo to ſeed- beds lately 
ſowed, if very dry hot weather; likewiſe to the youn 
plants in their infant ſtate, and to plants in hot-beds, 
ſuch particularly as cucumbers and melons, in frames 
and under hand-glaſles, &c, both in the advanced and 
young crops, watering will be often neceſſary, though 
more frequent and abundant to the cucumbers than 
melons, which, in the former, will be required two or 
three times a week; the latter, give it leſs frequent 
and more ſparing, eſpecially thoſe in which the princi- 
pal crop of fruit is ſetting, and ſuch as are full grown 
and beginning to ripen; but in the middle ſtate of 
advancing growth of the fruit, water more freely in 
moderation. See the different articles. 

The above work of watering at this ſeaſon, if hot 
ſun-ſhining weather, ſhould generally be performed 
principally in a morning, or afternoon, or towards 
evening, that the moiſture may ſoak down to the roots 
of the plants with proper effect before dried up by the 
power of the fun; though if cloudy weather, that work 
may be performed at any time of the day when moſt 
convement. 

In the buſineſs of watering, give plenty in dry wea« 
ther to cucumbers, both in frames and under glaſſes; 
as alſo to the picklers and other cucumber plants in the 
Full ground, likewiſe abundantly to gourds and pom- 
pions; all which will require it two or three times a 
week at leaſt, at this ſeaſon, in dry hot weather. 

- Weeping will now require particular attention in 
many of the kitchen crops, which ſhould be diligent'y 
performed in all ſmall cloſe crops before the weeds are 


much 
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much advanced, or entangle with the plants, or over. 
top them in growth, to effect it either by hand- weed. 
ing occaſionally, or by ſmall-hoeing in ſuch crops ag 
require thinning; ſuch as onions, carrots, parſ 

bects, ſpinach, lettuce, turneps, &c. And in ſeed-begs 
of tranſplanting kinds, it ſhould be carefully per. 


formed by hand. 


But as weeds will now be advancing faſt among all 
crops, they ſhould alſo be diligently eradicated, Toth 
by ſmall and broad-hoeing, where they admit of in- 
troducing the hoe; the ſmall-hoe in cloſe crops that 
are commonly thinned, as carrots, parſneps, turneps, 
onions, lettuce, ſpinach, &c. and large-hoeing be- 
tween all wide ſtanding crops in rows, as cabba 
cauliflowers, beans, peas, kidney-beans, artichokes, 
potatoes : generally performing this buſineſs of hoeing 
up weeds in dry weather, that they may effectually die 
as they are cut down. | 
THixxInG various cloſe crops of thoſe remaining 
where ſowed, to attain perfection, will now be required, 
by ſmall-hoeing, or thinning by hand, as may be con- 
venient; ſuch as onions, leeks, carrots, parſneps, 
beets, lettuce, turneps, radiſhes, falſafy, ſcorzonera, 
fpinach, Hamburgh or large-rooted parſley, ſkirrets, 
&c. all which ſhould be thinned to proper diſtances, 
from four or five, to fix, eight, or twelve inches, ac- 
cording as the different ſorts require, that they may 
have room to attain proper perfection agreeable to their 
nature of growth; at the ſame time to clear them from 
weeds ; and which work may be performed by hand or 
hoe : hand-thinning and weeding may be proper in 
ſmall crops, but for conſiderable quantities hoeing is 


- moſt eligible, both as the moſt expeditious, and by 


looſening the ſurface of the ground between the plants, 
it will greatly forward their growth ; obſerving gene- 


rally to perform this work of hocing in dry weather, 


that the weeds and plants cut up may ſoon die, and 
not root afreſh and grow up again. | 

In hoe-thinning moſt of the above crops, have 2 
ſmall hoe of two or three inches wide, ſuch as for 
onions, leeks, carrots, parſneps, ſpinach, RR 
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corzonera, ſalſafy, Alexanders, large rooted parſley, 

beets, tur neps, &c. there with cutting or thinning out 
the onions four or five inches diſtance ; leeks ſix or 
eiaht; carrots from four or five to fix or eight inches 
afander ; the ſpinach four or five inches; lettuce a 
foot aſunder at leaſt; ſcorzonera, ſalſafy, and large- 
rooted parſley thin ſix inches; red beets ten or twelve 
ercen and white thin fix or eight inches apart; and 
turneps fix or eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance. 

But in thinning large crops of turnep*, may uſe a a 
middling hoe of four or five inches wide or more, 
eſpecially in hoeing conſiderable quantities in fields, 
and in which may hoe the plauts fix or eight to ten or 
twelve inches diſtance. N 

Likewiſe, at this time, ſeveral plants of the herb 
kind will require thinning, ſuch as borage, fennel, 
dill, marigolds, &c. performed either by hand or hoe, 
leaving the plants fix or eight to ten or twelve inches 
diſtance, eradicating all weeds. 

Alſo thinning will be neceſſary in ſeed- beds of ſeveral 
crops that are uſually tranſplanted, and that ftand 
very thick, liable to draw one another up weak, or 
ſome long-ſhanked, before they can be planted out, 
ſuch as cclery, cabbages, favoys, broccoli, borecole, 
and the plants thinned out may be pricked in other 
beds to gain ſtrength for final tranſplanting in a month 
or ſix weeks after; and thoſe remaining in the ſeed- 
beds will have room to acquire proper ſtrength for the 
ſame occaſion : likewiſe the ſeed-beds of endive and 
lettuce ſhould be thinned in their young growth before 
they begin to draw weak, to give room for the con- 
tinuing plants, to acquire a ſtocky growth for final 
planting, | | | I, 

SOWING is ſtill neceſſary, both in ſeveral ſucceſſion 
ſummer and autumn crops, and ſome principal crops ' 
for autumn, winter, and following ſpring ; ſuch as 
for the ſummer and autumn ſueceſſion, ſow peas, beans, 
kidney-beans, lettuces, radiſhes, turneps, ſpinach, en- 
dive, finochio, coleworts, cabbages, carrots, tur nep- 
radiſh, ſmall-fallad, coriander, purſlane, chervil, ram- 
pions, cucumbers for pickling, &c. and for. late 

- autumn 
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autumn crops, and for winter, ſow full crops of 
turneps and coleworts, different ſorts of lettuce, 3 
moderate portion of late ſavoys, broccoli, borecg]e 
and cabbage, celery for late planting, endive for 3 
full crop, turnep-cabbage ; obſerving that for all of 
which crops it would be of much advantage to ſow in 
ſhowery weather or in proſpect of rain, or as ſoon 28 
the ground is freſh digged. See the different articles 
under their reſpective heads. | 

PLANTING ſhould alſo be now performed in ſeveral 
different crops, both for ſucceſſion and principal ſup. 
plies, ſuch as celery, endive, lettuce, cabbages, cole. 
worts, ſavoys, broccoli, cauliflowers, cucumbers, late 
melons for autumn; leeks, full crops ; beans, kidney 
beans, cardoons, capſicum, and love apples, cuttings 
of mint and tarragon, flips of. ſage, lavender, rue, 
and roſemary, in ſhady borders; and ſeedling. plants 
of ſeveral aromatic herbs, as thyme, ſavory, marjoram, 
hyſſop; and may alſo plant flips of pennyroyal, chamo- 
mile, and cives, and other perennial herbs. 

For planting the above different articles, rainy 
weather would be of great advantage ; otherwiſe give 
a good watering at planting, and afterwards in dry 
weather till they take root. 

HoeixG will now be a very neceſſary buſineſs in 
many principal crops, both by ſmall-hoeing in thinning 
out ſeveral cloſe crops, that remain where ſowed to 
attain perfection, and by broad-hoeing between all 
plants that are ſowed and planted in rows from fix 
inches to one, two, or three feet ' diſtance or more. 
All which generally perform in dry weather. 

The work of ſmall-hoeing perform with a ſmall one- 
handed hoe, two or three inches wide, for hoe-thinning 
and clearing from weeds onions, leeks, lettuce, 
carrots, parſneps, moderate crops of turneps, red beets, 
white and green beets, ſpinach, radiſhes, ſcorzonera, 
ſkirrets, ſalſafy, large-rooted parſley, Alexanders, and 
ſome other cloſe crops remaining whete ſowed and 
require thinning ; and in which hoe out the plants as 
regularly as poſſible, about from four or five to fix, 

eight, or ten, or twelve inches diſtance, as * dif- 
3 ; - ferent 
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ferent crops require; explained under the ſeveral ar- 
ticles: and cut up all weeds between the remaining 


nts, 
P ikewiſe ſmall-hoeing will be eligible occaſionally, 
in cutting up weeds and looſening the earth between 
crops of many ſorts of plants that are cultivated in 
cloſe rows, as lettuce, endive, parſley, leeks, &c.. alſo 
in beds of pricked out young plants in rows. 

Broad-hoeing with a middling or larger hoe, will 
be required in many crops that are cultivated in rows, 
25 beans, peas, kidney beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
coleworts, broccoli, ſaveys, potatoes, lettuces, celery, 
endive, &c. both to cut up all advancing weeds, looſen 


tte earth about the plants, and to hoe up ſome earth to 


the bottom of the ſtems of ſeveral ſorts, as peas, beans, 
cabbage, cauliflowers, coleworts, and all other plants 
of the cabbage tribe, kidney beans, patatoes, &c. 

Likewiſe in vacant ground where weeds abound, it 
ſhould be broad-hoed, to kill the weeds before they 
advance conſiderably or produce ſeed. 

Obſerve in the general hoeing to-cut the weeds clean 
to the bottom, and ftrike thoſe of large growth clean 
out of the earth. ; 

Crops paſt PERFECTION, or unfit for uſe, or ſuch 
25 have run to ſeed, as early lettuce, turneps, radiſhes, 
ſpinach, &c. ſhould be cleared off, and the ground 
prepared in proper time for other crops in ſucceſſion. 

GROUND VACANT, cleared from early ſummer 
crops, prepare by digging in convenient time, for 
lowing and planting with ſucceſſion ſupplies for autumn 
and winter, See ſowing and planting. 

To cain GROUND, where neceſſary, or time in 
putting in any particular crops, if no ground is vacant, 
leveral ſorts may be planted, &c. between other arops 


| tnat are cultivated in wide rows, from one to two or 


three feet diſtance or more, as beans, kidney beans, 
early cauliflowers and cabbages, artichokes, &c. and 
between which may plant one or two rows of cole- 
worts, cabbages, ſavoys, lettuces, a row of celery, 
cucumbers, &c. and between trenches of celery, may 
either plant endive, lettuce, or coleworts, _ or 
res 
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three rows in each ſpace, or leeks or endive between 


- rows of advanced Jettuces : and, in like manner, may 


plant between any other wide rows, andin any vacant 
alleys between beds or other ſpaces ; and thus have the 
crops advancing in ſucceſſion, and for full crops, in 
forward growth by that time the others, between which 
they are planted, come off the ground. Or in ſome 
forts, the intermediate crops of quick growth, 2 
lettuce, coleworts, &c. between celery, or other plants 
of continuance, will come off time enough to give 
room for full growth in the continuing crops. | 
Likewiſe intercropping may be performed, by ſowing 
between plants in wide rows, not lefsThan three feet 
alunder ; as between advancing rows of broad beans, 
cardoons, artichokes, &c. may occaſionally ſow either 
ſpinach, radiſhes, or turneps: alſo between early 
cauliflowers and cabbage that will all ſoon be cleared 
off, or any new planted crops thereof, in wide rows, 
may interſaw as above, where thought neceſſary, 
either to gain ground, or if none vacant, to have 
neceſſary crops advancing in proper ſucceſſion. 
SWEET or POT HERBS, of the aromatic tribe, ſowed 
in the ſpring, ſhould now be planted out from the 
feed-beds, the middle or latter end of this month, 
either wholly, or part thinned out, and planted in 


beds or borders, {ix to eight or nine inches aſunder, 


and watered : they will all acquire proper growth for 
uſe the ſame ſummer, autumn, and winter following. 
But, of the above herbs, ſweet or knotted marjoram 
being an annual, continues but only one ſeaſon ; fo in 
autumn ſhould gather a quantity to dry for winter, 
PLANT $SLIiPs and CUTTINGS of ſeveral ſhrubby 


aromatics of the pot - herb kind, as ſage, ſavory, thyme, | 


winter marjoram, if omitted in the two laſt months: 


- alſo plant flips, &c. of rue, roſemary, lavender; 21 
. Planted principally in ſhady borders, five or fix inches 
diſtance, and watered, 


Alſo plant cuttings of the ſtalks of mint and tarr- 
gon in ſhowery weather, in any beds or borders! 
common earth, five or {ix inches diſtance, £g1v1% 
neceſſary waterings. 


From 


— 
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From HOT-BEDS plant out capſicums, tomatoes, or 
love apples, baſil, if not done in May: the capſicums 
and baſil plant in any beds or borders of rich earth, 
ffteen or eighteen inches diſtance ; and the love apples, 
being of large trailing growth, -plant in borders. cloſe 
to 2 ſouth wall, both to have the opportunity of train- 
ing the branches thereto in a ſpreading order, and that 
the fruit may enjoy the full benefit of the ſun to 
forward their ripening in perfection in autumn. 

HerBs for DRYING to keep for winter, may now be 
gathered in ſeveral ſorts of aromatics, particularly mint, 
balm, tarragon, pennyroyal, marjoram, &c, when they 
ate beginning to flower, being then in full perfection; 
cutting them in a dry day, cloſe to the ground, and 
ſpread in a dry ſhady place, out of the ſun, to dry at 
ſeifure with their full virtues retained; then tied in 
bunches and houſed. | | 

Likewiſe gather chamomile and marigold flowers, 
and lavender ſpikes; dry them as above for keeping; 
then put up in bags or boxes, to preſerve them 2 
autumn and winter ſervice. | 

DisTILLING HERBS may alſo now be gathered in 
ſeveral forts when they begin to flower, being the 
period of full perfection ſor that purpoſe, as obſerved 
in the drying herbs; and for which occaſion, ſpear- 
mint, pepper-mint, penny-royal, and lavender ſpikes, 
will be of proper growth by the middle or latter end 
of the month, cutting them clean to the bottom, and 
carry them while freſh to the diſtillery. "2 

Por Aroks advanced above-ground, will now want 
hoeing: have a large hoe, cut up all weeds, and hoe 
up ſome earth to the bottom of the ſtems of the plants 
on both fides of each row, which will forward 
and ſtrengthen their growth, and increaſe their under- 


# 


ground production. 


Young potatoes of the early ſorts, will be advanced 
to a proper ſize, in a ſmall growth, to begin digging 
up ſome for uſe the middle or latter end of this month, 
or ſometimes before; but as they will yet be ſmall, 
not quarter grown, ſhould take up only a few at a 
me, as wanted, as they will not keep good longer 
than two or three days. 
| M 2 | SAO, 
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SAGE, propagate by flips of the young ſhoots of \ 
the ſame year, which will now be of a proper growth, ; 
and will grow freely, Slip off a quantity of the k 
ſtrongeſt outſide ſhoots, five or ſix inehes long, pull : 
away the under leaves, plant them in a ſhady border t 
ſix inches aſunder, inſerting them in the earth within þ 
an inch or two of their tops; give water at planting, | 
4 and in dry weather, till they ſtrike root ; they will 
+1 ſoon advance freely in growth, and. ſorm good plants e 
is the ſame ſummer. : tl 
— 1 Or ſage may be planted in rooted- full plants for 2 
1 preſent ſupply, removing them with balls of earth, t 
| and give water, . a 
'1 MinT may now be planted when rain falls, by WM f 
1 cuttings of the young ſtalks, ſix inches long, in d 
rows fix by four inches diſtance, and watered ; they 2 
will quickly grow, and afford a plentiful ſupply to 2 
gather for uſe next month and Auguſt, &c. tl 
- TARRAGON may likewiſe be planted by cuttings 
of the young ſtalks, in beds ſix inches aſunder, and 
watered; they will grow .freely, and make good ft 
plants to gather for uſe the ſame ſummer and in MW © 
autumn. ſt 
| N 
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1 QUMMER pruning of wall and eſpalier trees 7 


WE ſhould be proceeded in with the utmoſt attention, WW * 
25 moſt ſorts will have advanced conſiderably in the WF * 
ſpring and ſummer ſhoots ; and if they were not at- t 
l tended to laſt month, will begin to require regulating * 
ver) 
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much; but particularly peaches, neQarines; 
ricots, and vines, &c. proceeding firſt with theſe 
kinds,- and then with plums, cherries, pears, apples, 
c. and let each be moſt carefully pruned, according 
to its nature of growth and mode of bearing, as 
below explained, previous to the general directions for 
pruning | T 
The ſummer pruning, or regulation of wall and 
eſpalier trees, is neceſſary only among the ſhoots of 
the ſame year, to cut out all the ill- placed and ſuper» 
abundant, and thoſe of an improper growth for 
training 5- and to ſelect and preſerve an eligible 
abundance of the regular and well-placed proper 
ſhoots,- in proportion to the nature of bearing of the 
different ſpecies of trees, always leaving the moſt 
zbundant in thoſe bearing on the young wood only, 
and which need a ſucceſſion of freſh bearers annually, 
than in trees which bear ſeveral years on the ſame 
In this pruning, therefore, of wall and eſpalier 
fruit trees, | 6h great attention to the ſituation, 
quantity, and quality of growth of the ſame year's 
ſhoots, in which the regulation of pruning is now 
neceſſary; comprifing the ilI-placed, regular-placed, 
ſuperfluous, and improper ſhoots: as for example, 
that of the 1/]-placed, are all the fore-right ſhoots 
zrowing directly from the front of the branches, and 
ſuch others as are not well ſituated for training to 
the wall with regularity, and ſhould now be pruned 
out cloſe to the old wood; and of the well-placed 
ſnoots, are thoſe which are produced from the upper 
and under ſides of the branches, properly ſituated for 
training to the wall or eſpalier in regular order, and 
ſhould be reſerved plentifully for that purpoſe in all 
parts of the trees ; but always mere abundant in thoſe 
forts which bear the fruit principally only on the 
young wood of the laſt or ſame year, than on thoſe 
trees in which the ſame branches continue fruitful for 
many years; and obſerving in both caſes, that where 
the ſaid well-placed ſhoots are ſuperfluous or appear 
much too numerous, they muſt be thinned accord- 
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ingly, by pruning out leſs or more, agreeable to the 
above-mentioned nature of bearing of the different 
ſorts of tices ; at the ſame time, all improper ſhoots, 


or ſuch as are of an il]-growth, and any that appear 


luxuriantly vigorous, drawing too much of the 
nouriſhment away from the more moderate and pro- 
per ſhoots, fruit, &c. fhould alſo be pruned out cloſe 


in this regulation; obſerving generally to leave among 


the well-placed, a good ſhoot to each of the main 


branches, and let all the reſerved ſhoots be continued 


entire, not ſhortened, and nailed or faſtened in, 
ſtraight and regular, to the wall and eſpalier. 

In WaTIL TREE PRUNING, and pruning of eſpa. 
liers, both in ſummer and winter, it is proper that 
the pruner ſhould conſider the different ſorts of 
ſhoots, and the ſeveral ways of bearing of the te. 
ſpective trees. ö 

Of the different ſhoots, they comprehend the ill. 
placed, well-placed, ſuperfluous, luxuriant, impro- 
per and unneceſſary, &c. The fore-right and other 
ill- placed ſhoots, are ſuch as are produced foreright 
from the frent and back of the branches, and ſuch 
others as riſe in parts of the tree, where, by their 
improper ſituation, cannot be trained to the wall or 
eſpalier with regularity, and ſhould be now pruned 


away. Well-placed ſhoots are ſuch as ariſe on the 


upper and underſides of the trained branches, ſo 
eligibly ſituated as they can be trained to the wall 
in a regular manner, and a proper ſupply of which 
muſt be preſerved in all parts of the trees, more or leſs, 
according to the nature of the reſpective ſpecies, as 
intimated in the next page. Superfluous ſhoots are 
thoſe which are conſiderably too numerous, both 
of the well-placed and others, and ſhould be thinned, 
leſs or more, according to the nature of bearing cf 
the different trees, as explained below. Luxuriant 
ſhoots are thoſe of a very rampant vigorous growth, 
and rob the moderate ſhoots, fruit, &c. of their pro- 
per nouriſhment, and ſhould be retrenched. And 2 
to the improper and unneceſſary ſhoots, all thoſe ot 
a bad growth, deformed, diſtempered, &c, are im- 
85 | | proper 
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oper ; and thoſe unneceſſary or uſeleſs, which are 

roduced in parts of the trees where not wanted, or 
ſuch as are too abundant, and ſhould now be pruned 
out; and that by thus clearing the trees now from all 
in- placed, ſuperfluous, luxuriant, improper and un- 
neceſſary ſhoots of the year, it will prove greatly 
beneficial to the trees, the ſupply of proper ſhoots 
requiſite to retain, and to the preſent crop of fruit. 

Likewiſe obſerve the following remarks relative to. 
the different ſhoots of the year, in the ſeveral ſorts of 
wall trees, relative to proper ſhoots, regular ſhoots, 
fide ſhoots, luxutiant ſhoots, ſuperfluous ſhoots, lead- 
ing ſhoots, &c. 

Proper ſhoots may be conſidered as all thoſe of a 
middling ſtrong growth, and ſuch as are neither of a 
too lender weakly production, nor ſingularly ftrong 
or luxuriantly vigorous, and that are regular or well- 
placed for training to the wall and eſpalier; and of 
thoſe of the moderately ſtrong or middling ſtate, are 
the principal ſorts proper to train in, both to furniſh 
additional branches and bearing wood. 125 

Regular- placed ſhoots, are principally ſuch as are 
produced in any part of the trees, where properly 
ſituated for training to the wall, &c. in regular 
order, and that are of a moderate, or middling ſtrong 
growth, as above remarked ; and from which, the 
requiſite ſupply of ſhoots are now to be ſelected and 
retained for training in, more. or leſs, as ſhall be 
neceſſary, accoiding to the different ſorts of trees. 

dide ſhoots, a principal ſort of regular ſhoots, 
being ſuch as come out frem the upper and under 
liides of the branches, fo regularly placed as they can 
de eaſily trained to the wall and eſpalier, and from 
theſe principally, muſt ſelect the neceſſary ſupply for 
training, both for forming the trees and eligible 
bearing branches. | 

The luxuriant ſhoots, as before remarked; being 
of 2 rank Tude growth, much more vigorous than 
the general ſhoots of the ſame tree, and rod the others 
of nouriſhment, ſhould commonly, when of ſuch 
lingular luxuriancy, be cut out ; but if the whole, or 
M 4 greateſt 
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greateſt part of the ſhoots of a wall tree is of ay 
tuxuriant growth, take out only ſome of the 
moſt rampant ill- placed thereof, and train the others 
in thickly, to exhauſt the exuberant nouriſhment, 
and the trees will thereby, by degrees, be reduced t9 
a more moderate ſtate of growth ina year or two, 

Leading or terminating ſhoots, are ſuch as advance 
at the end of the mother branches, which ſhould gene. 
rally be retained one to each branch, where room to 
extend them, within their allotted limits of walling, &e. 
either fide ways or at top; if more than one leader, 
take the others off cloſe and retain the moſt eligible, 
which generally preſerve entire, unleſs it extends 
beyond bounds, when it muſt be unavoidably ſhorten- 
ed. A leading ſhoot to the end of the bearers, &c, 
contributes much in drawing nouriſhment to the fruit 
more freely and abundant. *_ 

And in the ſuperfluous or over-abundant ſhoots, 
being ſuch as are conſiderably too numerous, as be- 
fore obferved ; and which, where they occur, even 


in the proper and regular-placed ſhoots, ſhould be 


thinned, leſs or more, according to the nature of 
bearing of the different ſorts of trees ; but always leſs 
in the trees which bear on the young wood only, as 
in peaches, nectarines, apricots, hgs, vines, &c. and 
in which a large general ſupply of fucceſſional young 
ſhoots muſt be retained annually at this ſeaſon for 
next year bearers; and in trees that continue bearing 
many years on the ſame branches, as apples, pears, 
plums, &c. not requiring a general ſucceflion of 
young wood as above, the ſuperfluous ſhoots will be 
more abundant, and muſt be thinned more conſi- 
derably in proportion; ſo, agreeable to theſe conſi- 
derations, and the following remarks, have the ſuper- 
abundancy thinned, leſs or more, accordingly. 

T herefore, in proceeding to the ſummer pruning 
of wall and eſpalier trees, pay particular attention 
beth to the proper ſhoots and the different ways of 
bearing of the ſeveral ſpecies and varieties of the 
reſpective trees, as the ſupply of ſhoots is now re- 
/ quired, 
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quired, more or leſs, according to their nature of 
bearing. | 

F . ſeveral ſorts of trees bearing moſtly 
on the ſhoots of only one year old, i. e. thoſe pro- 
duced laſt year, bear the fruit this; and thoſe of this 
year, bear the year following; as in peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, figs, and morello cherries ; ſo that a 
full ſupply of the well-placed young ſhoots of each 
ſummer muſt be retained in every part of theſe trees 
for ſucceſſional bearers the ſucceeding years; and 
therefore, at preſent, diſplace only the ill-placed and 
evidently ſuperabundant growths. See peaches, &c. . 
below. 

Others bear only on the young ſhoots of the ſame 
year, as in the vine, produced from thoſe of laſt 
ſummer, which were then the immediate bearers or 
ſruit-ſnoots; and thoſe now produced, being the 

_ preſent fruit bearers, become the mother bearers next 
year, furniſhing the young immediate bearers of that 
ſeaſon ; and therefore, in this tree, muſt now retain 
not only all the principal young fruit-ſhoots of the 
ſame year, having embryo fruit thereon, to attain 
perfection the ſame ſummer, but alſo reſerve others 
of good growth and well-placed for training regu- 
larly to the wall, which, together with the above- ſaid 
preſent fruit-ſhoots, being all retained till winter 
pruning, the beſt- placed and moſt eligible thereof are 
then to be choſen for mother bearers, as above ex- 
plained, to produce the fruit-ſhoots the enſuing year ; 
and of the other ſhoots now produced, ſuch as are 
without fruit, eſpecially thoſe of a weak improper 
growth, or riſe in improper places where not wanted, 

- or that are evidently too abundant, ſhould be diſ- 

— placed. See vines. 33 

Again, other trees bear for many years on the fame 

4 branches, upon curſons or ſpurs, being ſhort robuſt 

n ſhoots of half an inch to an inch or two long, pro- 

f duced along the ſides, and at the ends of the branches, 

e of from two, three, or four, to many years old, as in 

- apples, pears, plums, cherries, currants, gooſeberries, 

, 5 | medlars, 
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medlars, quinces, &c. and the ſame branches con. 
tinue in bearing many years, as above obſerved; { 
that theſe trees do not want a general annual ſupply 
of each year's ſhoots, as in trees bearing principal 
on the young wood only, as above deſcribed ; but 
ſhould therefore, in all fully-trained trees, havins 
their full ſpread of branches, moſtly retrench the 
greater part of each ſummer ſhoots, only leaving here 
and there ſome well-placed fide ones in the moſt 
vacant parts between the mother branches, and in 
any void ſpaces, till winter pruning ; then, if not 
wanted to ſupply any vacancy, or the place of any 
worn-out or bad bearer, to be cut quite away. See 
the reſpeCtive articles as below. 

According to the above remarks on the different 
trees, let the ſummer pruning be now proceeded in; 
obſerving, that as the ſhoots will now advance faſt in 
growth, it is adviſable to begin early in this month, 
to diſplace only the fore-right growths in ſuch a; 
advance immediately from the front of the branches 
in a fore-right direction, and ſuch others as are very 
irregular placed, riſipg in improper places, either 
where they are not wanted, or cannot be trained 
with proper regularity, together with ſome of the 
worſt of the ſuperfluous or too abundant ſhoots, 
leaving a full ſupply of the beſt regular-placed ſide- 
ſhoots; and next month, when more advanced in 
growth, ſo as to be better able to judge of their pro- 
perties, in order to ſelect what are proper for your 
purpoſe, then ſhould go over the trees again, and 
retrench the ſuperabundancy, 

In the early ſummer pruning, while the ſhoots are 
quite young, it may be performed occaſionally with 
the thumb and finger, with greater effect and expedi- 
tion than with a knife, by rubbing or deraching them 
off cloſe to the old wood; but when more advanced 


in growth, and are become more woody and firmly 


attached, a knife muſt be employed in that buſincſs. 
 PzACHEs, NECTARINES, and APRICOT wal]-trees, 
will have now made ſtrong ſhoots ; and if they were 
not 
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not regulated Jaſt month, it ſhould now be forwarded 
early in this, before they run into too great confuſion 
of wood; prune out all fore-right and other ill- placed 
ſhoots, with very luxuriant productions, and thin the 
ſuperfluous 3 leaving however plenty of the beſt well- 
placed fide-ſhoots in all parts of theſe trees for the 
ſucceſſion bearing wood next year, with an end ſhoot 
to all the mother branches ; preſerving the whole at 
their full length, and nail them in cloſe and regular 
to the wall; and according as they afterwards ad- 
vance in length, continue training them 1n'clofe, and 
not ſhortened during the ſummer's growth, which 
would make them puſh forth numerous unneceſlary 
lateral ſhoots the ſame year, hurtful both to the 
principal ones for next year's bearing and the preſent 
year's fruit ; ſo preſerve the whole entire. 

Vines will now demand particular attention; the 
ſhoots of the year will now be numerous and ſtrong, 
ſtill advancing vigorouſly -1n growth; and as the 
preſent fruit is produced on the ſame year's ſhoots, 
let theſe be carefully preſerved, as alſo a proper ſupply 
of other ſtrong well-placed thoots, to have plenty to 
chuſe from in the following winter pruning ; but at 
this time clear off all the unfruitful ill- placed, and 
weak ſmall ſhoots, with moſt of thoſe produced from 
the old wood, except ſome ſtrong ones in vacant 
places, and towards the lower parts, that the vine 
may continue well furniſhed every where with proper 
young wood to furniſh future bearing ſhoots, which 
are produced only from the year old wood, never im- 
mediately from the old branches; let all the ſhoots 
now reſerved, both fruit-ſhoots and others, be laid in 
cloſe to the wall, and principally at their full length 
tor the preſent, | 

F1G-TREES againſt walls will by this time have 
made ſtrong ſhoots ; go over them carefully, take off 
the fore-right, and others that are very ill- placed, and 
thin ſuch as appear very much crouded ; but ]-ave 


great plenty of all the well-placed ſhoo's, and end 


ones to the branches, to train in for next year's 
M 6 dear ing 
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bearing wood; preſerving the whole at their full 
length, and nail them in cloſe to the wall. 
APPLES and PEARS, in wall or eſpalier trees, will 
now require a general regulation of ſummer pruning, 
which, if not commenced laſt month, proceed upon 
early in this, as the trees will now abound in nume. 
rous ſtrong ſhoots advancing in great diſorder, fome 
uſeful, others uſeleſs or co rrp z prune out cloſe 
all the fore-right and moſt ill-placed, and as theſe 
trees do not want a general renewal of young wood 
annually, as peaches, nectarines, &c. leave now only 
ſome of the beſt-placed ſide- ſhoots to train in, to 
chuſe from in winter-pruning, if wanted, and the 
end ones commonly to the main branches ; and prune 
out cloſe all the reſt, preſerving the remaining ſhoots 
all at their, whole length, and train them in regularly 
to the wall or eſpalier, and not ſhortened in their 
future growth, nor in the winter pruning. 
Pluus and CHERRY-TREES, againſt walls, &c. if 
not regulated laſt month in the ſhoots of the year, 
will now require it very much; diſplace all the fore- 
right, with other ill-placed and improper ſhoots of 


the year, as likewiſe any of very luxuriant growth; 


and of the well-placed, thin out the ſuperfluous, and 
reſerve only a moderate portion of the beſt, with the 
leading ſhoot to each main branch ; for as theſe trees 
bear ſeveral years on the ſame wood, the full-trained 
thereof only require occaſional ſupplies of new ſhoots, 
retained now till the general winter-pruning, in caſe 
2ny ſhould be then wanted ; preſerve the whole at 
their full length, and train them cloſe to the wall 
with regularity. 

E$SPALIER FRUIT-TREES Will alfo now be ad- 
vanced in the ſhoots of the year, and require a regu- 
lation of ſummer-pruning and training, conſiſting 
principally of apples, pears, and ſmaller portions of 
cherries and plums, and ſometimes medlars, mul- 
berries, figs, vines, and-apricots ; go over them in 
proper time before they ſhoot into great diſorder; 
prune away the fore-right productions, with other 
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i- placed and improper ſhoots of the ſeaſon; alſo 
diſplace the ſuperfluous or overabundant young ſhoots, 
and ſuch as appear unneceſſary; ſelecting and leaving 
a requiſite fupply of the beſt-placed moderately ſtrong 
fide-growths in the moſt yacant parts, or in quantity 
proportionable to the nature of bearing of the different 
{Orts of trees, agreeable to former obſervations ; and 
nerally retain the terminal or. leading ſhoots, one 
to each mother branch, where room to extend them; 
continuing the whole at their full length, and tie 
them in regularly to the trellis of the eſpalier; and 
according as they extend in length, train them along 
in full growth, as far as their limited ſpace admits. 
CURRANT and GOCSEBERRY-TREES trained to 
walls and eſpaliers, will now have made numerous 
ſhoots, and require a neceſſary regulation in pruning, 
&c. both to reduce them to proper order, and to admit 
the benefit of the ſun more effeCtually to the now 
ripening fruit; cut away all fore-right, and other ill- 
placed and ſuperfluous . continuing only ſome 


beſt· placed ſide productions in the moſt vacant ſpaces, 


and train them in regularly between the mother 
branches ; the trees will thus appear regular, and 


the ſun and air, &c. will have proper acceſs to ripen 


the fruit in good perfection. | 
Likewiſe ſtandard gooſeberry and currant buſhes, 
in which the ſhoots of the year are very abundant and 
crouding, it will be proper, in the principal forts, to 
prune out cloſe ſome of the thickeſt lateral produc- 
tions, to admit the ſun and air more freely to the 
fruit, that it may ripen with an agreeable flavour, 
2 not to ſhorten the remaining ſhoots at this 
eaſon. . 
Superfluous ſhoots, or overabundant productions, 
now advancing in moſt wall and eſpalier trees, ſhould 
now have a proper regulation, by pruning out the 
ſuperabundancy, or more than is wanted, or can be 
trained in, conſiſtent with the requiſite regularity; 
making an allowance for the different orders of bear- 


ing in the ſeveral ſpecies of trees, to leave a ſufficiency 


vi the beſt well-placed ſide · ſnoots in proportion, to 


have 
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I have plenty to chuſe from in the general winter pru- 
N ning; and from which, at this time, cut out all that wy 
: appears ſuperfluous, or more than 1s neceſſary, pru- = 
6 ning them off cloſe to the mother branches, and thoſ- = 
1 retained preſerve at full length, and nail and train 2” 
; them in regularly to the wall and eſpalier. po 
ſuch as are produced from the front and back part gf = 
the branches, and by their fituation cannot be trained ak 
in with proper regularity, ſhould now be moſtly * 
pruned out, except in vacant ſpaces where no others 
occur, in which caſe only, ſome may be retained to 1 


train in as well as poſſible, all others of that growth 
generally cut away cloſe, | 
Luxuriant ſhoots, if any now advance in wall 
and eſpalier trees, ſurpaſſing all the others in a rank 
vigorous growth, drawing the nouriſhment from the 
other adjoining ſhoots and fruit, ſnould now be cut 
clean out, except where ſome appear neceſſary to 
ſupply any vacant part, in which caſe, they may be 
continued, and pruned down to four or five eyes or 
buds, to produce the like number of lateral ſhoots of 
more moderate growth to ſupply the vacancies ; but 
where they are not eligible or wanted for this occaſion, 
1 prune them away cloſe to theit origin. 
if Train wall-fruit, where they are produced too 
abundantly thick or in cluſters, particularly in apri- 
cots, peaches and nectarines; in which thin out the 
ſmalleſt fruit of the ſuperabundancy, leaving the 
- largeſt and apparently moſt proſperous in growth, 
three to four or five inches diſtance, in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the ſhoots, and fizes of full maturity 
of the different varieties of the fruit. 
The thinned off young fruit of the apricots par- 
ticularly, are valuable at this ſeaſon to ſave for tarts; 
the nectarines are alſo good to uſe for the ſame occa- 
fion ; but the peaches not ſo cligible, on account of 
their downy rind. 
VACANCIES in wall-trees, or parts deficient of 
proper ſupplies of wood, be careful now to attend to 


in the ſummer-pruning, to leave ſome beſt ſtrong 
| ſhoots 


| | | Fore- right ſhoots, in wall and eſpalier trees, being 
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ſhoots in or near adjacent to the void ſpaces, obſerv- 
ing the ſame care in eſpaliers; and in the general 
ſummer- pruning both of wall and eſpalier trees, give 
vod attention to retain proper ſhoots below in all 


| deficient parts, or where they may ſeem neceſſary to 


furniſh ſupplies of wood, either for preſent or future 
occakons, or to ſupply the place of any unproſperous 
or worn-out, unfruitful or decayed branches; train- 
ing the whole in cloſe and regular all ſummer, to 
be ready where wanted in the winter-pruning, when 
a general regulation is moſtly always required both 
in the old and young wood. 

Or in furniſhing vacancies as above, at this ſeaſon, 
with the ſhoots of the year, if the preſent ſhoots re- 
tzined in any vacant ſpaces are not ſufficient, theſe 
may now either be pinched or pruned down to three, 
four, or five eyes or buds, the beginning or middle of 
the month in their early growth; they will each 
emit lateral ſhoots from the remaining buds the ſame 
ſeaſon, to ſupply the vacancies more effectually. | 

NAI1LING and training the ſummer-ſhoots of wall- 
trees, ſhould be performed regularly according as 
each tree is pruned, or rather as you proceed in that 
operation, continuing the retained ſhoots at their full 
length, lay them in ſtraight and cloſe between the 
main branches, nailing in thoſe of the wall-trees, or 
ſome occaſionally faſtened in with cuttings of any 
ſmal! twigs ſtuck between the principal branches and 
the wall; and the ſhoots of the eſpaliers tied in with 
lender oſier twigs, or with ſtrings of bafs mat, which 
will be ſufficient for the ſummer tying ; and accord- 
ing 25 the general ſhoots extend in length, train them 
in cloſe and regular to the wall and eſpalier, both to 
preſerve the requiſite regularity and beauty of the 
trees in their advancing growth all ſummer, and that 
the fruit may thereby more effectually enjoy all 
neceſſary benefit of the ſun, air, rains, &c. to promote 
its free growth, and ripening in beſt perfection, and 
with a good flavour. | 

YouNG. WALL-TREEs, of one, two, or three years 
growth, or more, that are now in training, and re- 
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and other irregular productions, and leave a plentify] 


formed growth, or of a long thin ſlender nature; alf 


regular order, moſtly at their full length. 
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quiring additional ſupplies of young wood to form 
mother branches and bearers, will now have 2dvancez be 
in many ſtrong ſhoots, and ſhould have a carefy] regu. | 
lation in pruning and training; cut out the fore-rjohy 


ſupply of all the beſt well-placed lateral or fide-ſhoors. 
and the leading ones at the termination of the parent 
branches; or where the ſhoots are too abundant, or 
more than can be poſſibly trained in with proper 
regularity, prune out cloſe the worſt of the ſuperfluoys 
productions in a moderate thinning order; 1:kewik - 
any unpromiſing ſhoots, either of a bunched ill. 


if any particular ſhoots aſſume a very ſtrong luxuri. 
ancy, likely to draw much of the proper nouriſhment 
away from the others, cut them clean out to the 
bottom; but of the eligible ſhoots, retaining an 
abundant ſupply to increaſe the head of branches in 
an advanced expanſion, train them to the wall in 


Or in the above young wall and eſpalier trees, if 
the preſent ſhoots of the year are rather thinly placed, 
either in general or in any particular parts, they may 
be pinched or pruned down early. in this month to 
three, four, or five buds, whereby they will produce 
laterals from theſe remaining lower eyes, the ſame 
ſeaſon, to furniſh the head more abundantly with an 
increaſed expanſion of new branches. « 

GRAFTED TREES, of laſt ſpring, may have the WW © 
ball of clay removed away, if not done laſt month, 


and the bandage round the grafted part untied. 


Likewiſe in young new-grafted and budded trees, 
let all ſhoots produced immediately from the ſtacks | 
below the graft and bud ſhoots, be cleared off, # | 
likewiſe ſuckers advancing from the bottom. 

STOCKS for EBUDDING ſhould now be diveſted of 
the lateral ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's production, 
to form a clear ſtem, on which to perform the inocu- | 
lation this or the year following, according to the ad- 
vanced ſize of the ſtocks, which, when from half 

In 
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inch to an inch thick in the part where the bud is to 


be inſerted, are of a proper growth for that operation. 

BuDDING may be began in the latter end of this 
month, in ſeverał forts of fruit- trees that are ufually 
or occaſionally propagated by that method, ſuch as 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, pears, cherries, 
Kc. though it is adviſable to defer the principal bud- 
ding till next month and beginning of Auguſt. 

WATERING will ſtill be neceflary in very dry hot 
weather, to ſuch late-planted trees of laft ſpring as 
diſcover a weakly reluctant growth; giving the 
water moderately to the earth about the roots once 4 
week. | | 

Morck continue on the ground over the roots 
of late-planted fruit-trees, if dry hot weather, to 
keep out the drought, and preſerve the moiſture in 
the ert. 

Protect CHERRIES, now ripe, from the birds, par- 
ticularly ſome of the principal varieties on walls, by 
hanging up nets over the trees ; likewiſe to ſome of 
the choicer kinds of ſtandard cherries, : 

GREEN APRICOTS gather for tarts, from trees 
where they are produced too thick, or in cluſters, 
thinning them off in regular order. 

GoosEBERRIES in green fruit gather to bottle up 
for keeping till autumn or winter. 2 

STRAWBERRIES in bloſſom, and the fruit ſetting 
and advancing in growth, give frequent waterings, if 
dry hot weather, to promote a plentiful crop, and 
make the berries ſwell freely and regular to their full 
ſize, according to that of the different varieties. 

Some principal Jarge ſorts of ſtrawberries may now 
have the large bunches of fruit tied up to elevate them 
from the ground, to preſerve them from rotting in 
caſe of very wet weather, that they may ripen with 
a richer flayour ; or ſome flat tiles ma placed on 
the ground round each plant, to — the fruit 
from the damp of the earth in caſe of much rain. 

Plant ftrawberries of the runner young plants of 


the year, in a ſhady border, in nurſery rows, five ” 
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fix inches aſunder, to grow ſtrong till autumn, then 
planted out finally to form new plantations. 
_ -BLIGHTED FRUIT-TREES in walls and eſpaliers, 
&c. diſcovering the infection by the leaves crumpling 
and curling up, and the extreme parts of the ſhoots 
aſſuming a bunched growth, and frequently, both in 
the leaves and ſhoots, very clammy, and if permitted 
to ſpread, would prove very deſtructive to the trees 
and preſent crop of fruit; therefore, as ſoon as diſ- 
covered, pull off the diſtempered leaves, and cut 
away the infected parts of the young ſhoots, or 
branches, and, if dry weather, give a good watering 
all over the head where practicable, which may be 
performed with greater effect by a garden hand- pump; 
afterwards, as ſmall inſets often prevail numerouſl 
in the difeaſed trees, it will prove of additional ad- 
vantage to ſtrew tobacco-duſt or Scotch ſnuff over the 
branches and leaves, which will greatly aſſiſt in ex- 
terminating the vermin, &c. | 

Likewiſe where wall and eſpalier trees or young 
ſtandards are infeſted with ſmall inſects, caterpillars, 
&c. invading and devouring the leaves, to the great 
prejudice of the advancing” young fruit, as well 2s 
the growth of the trees, as neither will proſper if 
deſtitute of their proper foliage, uſe all poſſible means 
to extirpate the vermin, which, in the ſmaller inſect 
tribe, incident to fruit-trees, diſcoverable by the 
leaves crumpling, may be effected in ſome degree by 
picking off the nioſt infeſted leaves, and occaſionally, 
in dry hot weather, watering over the leaves and 
branches, but more effectually if performed with a 
moveable hand- pump, before mentioned, to throw 
the water more abundantly and with greater force 
againſt the trees, and afterwards ſcatter tobacco-duſt, 
or ſnuft, as above intimated. - ; 

Or where caterpillars attack the leaves of fruit- 
trees, they will ſoon devour them conſiderably, if 
not prevented by timely picking off their webs in 
which they were animated, which, in wall- trees, 
eſpaliers, and others of moderate growth within reach, 
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may be performed by hand, before the vermin begin 
o run or ſpread themſelves over the branches and 
leaves ; or. likewiſe after they have effected this, they 
ſhould be diminiſhed as well as poſſible, both by the 
ame means, and by daſhing the trees with water 
rom the above-mentioned hand-pump, to diſplace 
them as much as poſſible, 95 8 


PLEASURE-GROUND, FLOWER- GARDEN, 
and SHRUBBERY. 


7 v · x k. 


ULBOUS ROOTS done flowering, and their 
leaves and ſtalks beginning to decay, is the moſt 
proper period for taking up or removing theſe kinds, 
or ſuch ſorts thereof as are intended, which, in the 
more curious or capital kinds in particular, ſhould 
generally be practiſed annually at this ſeaſon, ſuch 
as hyacinths, tulips, jonquils, polyanthus- narciſſus, 
&c. alſo any other bulbous roots that are now paſt 
flowering and the leaves decaying, and likewiſe any 
of the more common bulbs in the ſame ſtate, and that 
are grown into large bunches, may be removed, to 
ſeparate the . oft-ſets, and of an y ſorts in which 
you with to ſeparate the off- ſets for further increaſe, 
or likewiſe when required to tranſplant any bulbous 
towers into other beds, &c. the moſt proper time to 
remove them is ſoon after they have done flowering, as 
all bulbs having then completed their principal growth, 
and remain ſome time in a dormant ſtate, admit both of 
: removal 
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removal without the leaſt check, and, if required, of 
keeping ſeveral months out of the ground for plant. 
ing again in freſh-prepared beds, borders, &c, in 
autumn, winter, and ſpring, or of planting again ſoon 
after being removed. | 

So that all bulbs now taken up at the above-men. 
tioned period, ſhould principally be dried and houſed 


till September, October, November, &c. then re. 


planted for next year's lowering ; or ſmall off,. ſetz 
now ſeparated from the bulbs, may be planted again 
ſoon, or in a month or two after in nurſery- beds, to 
remain 2 year or two, to acquire proper ſtrength for 
flowering in perfection, then may aſſemble with the 
other full flowering bulbs in beds or borders. | 

TuBERoOUsS-ROOTED FLOWERS, ſuch as anemones 
and ranunculuſes, &c. now out of bloom and the 
leaves decaying, ſhould be taken up out of the ground 
before their leaves are quite withered away, that, as 
being ſmall roots, they may thereby be more eaſily 
found; dry and clean them, and ſeparate the off. ſets 
from the parent roots; then depoſit them in bags or 


boxes, and houſed til] September, October, or No- 


vember, which is the ſeaſon for planting them again 
for flowering the ſucceeding year, or a fmaller por- 
tion may be retained for planting in February, March, 
and April, for a late fucceſſional bloom; but the 
ſmall off- ſets, now ſeparated from the main roots, 


ſhauld generally be all planted in nurſery-beds, either 


ſoon after ſeparation, or in a month or two following, 
or at leaſt wholly in September, 

TENDER ANNUALS {till in hot-beds, ſhould now 
have a large admiſſion of free air every day 5 tilting 
up or taking the glaſſes wholly off occaſionally, and 
will require frequent waterings at this ſeaſon; like- 
wiſe begin to remove them to the open air, if not 
done the end of May, ſome in pots, others to plant 
in the full ground, conſiſting of the ſorts mentioned 
in April and May, ſuch as cocks-combs, tricolors; 
double balſams, egg-plant, ice plant, double ſtra- 


monium, &c. but thoſe required to be drawn up tall, 


may ſtill be continued under the frames and glaſſes 


till 
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tin the middle of the month, or as you ſhall ſee 
proper, raiſing the frames according as they advance 
in height; others may be removed early in the month 
into the open air in their pots, and thoſe that are in 
too ſmall, ſhould be ſhifted into larger; or others 

not yet potted, ſhould be planted therein; and ſome 
may be tranſplanted with balls of earth to their roots 
into the open borders or beds, &c. giving the whole 
proper watering, both at ſhifting or tranſplanting, 
and afterwards occaſionally. ; 

HannIER ANNUALS ſhould now be all planted 
out into the open air, moſtly in borders, beds, &c. 
and ſome alſo in pots, ſuch as Chineſe aſter, African 
and French marigolds, -marvel of Peru, Indian pink, 
chryſanthemum, balſams, ten weeks ſtocks, blue 
browalia, capſicums, baſil, tree and purple amaran- 
thus, and all others of this tribe. See the two or 
three laſt months ; taking opportunity, if poſſible, of 
ſhowery weather, and tranſplant them with little 
balls of earth to their roots, where practicable; giving 
proper waterings till well rooted. 

Sow any of the above claſs of hardier annuals the 


beginning of the month in the open ground for a late 


bloom, if required. 8 

HARDY ANNUALS, ſowed in the open borders one 
or two months ago, ſhould be thinned where they 
remain too thick, as obſerved in May; and give 
occaſional waterings in dry weather. 

Sow alſo ſome ſeed of any quick flowering kinds, 
and that continue but a ſhort time in bloom, in order 
to flower in the latter end-of ſummer and in autumn, 
particularly candy-tuft, dwarf virgin ftock, ten weeks 
ſtocks, mignonette, convolvulus minor, Venus look- 
ing glaſs, and navelwort, lupins, ſweet peas, &c. 
orin the beginning of the month, may ſtill ſow almoſt 
any ſorts of hardy annuals required, that were omitted 
lowing before. 

Ten weeks ſtocks, and mignonette, alſo ſow for 
flowering in autumn and winter, and plant out thoſe 
lowed in the two laſt months, &c. 


MicnoneTrTE, 
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_ MiGcNONETTE, likewiſe, ſow in borders near 
habitation to remain, in order to impart its fragrant 
ſcent; alſo ſow ſome in pots to remove therein 
_ occaſionally to any place required: and of thoſe ſowez 
in April or laſt month, tranſplant ſome into borders 
and pots, three to four or five plants together, an 
give neceſſary waterings. 
STICK FLoweR PLANTS that require ſupport, 
particularly all the climbing kinds, thoſe with long 
fecble ſtalks, and ſuch others that have advanced to 
a tall growth, and liable to be borne down by wind cr 
much wet. TO | 
_ CARNATIONS in Ports water often in dry weather, 
and as their flower ſtems, both of thoſe in pots, beds, 
and borders, wilt now advance faſt in growth, place 
Kicks thereto, and tie up the ſtems neatly in an up- 
right order. | 
Likewiſe the principal carnations, in pots, when 
they begin to advance for flowering, towards the 
middle or latter end of this month, ſhould be placed 
on a ſtage where intended, in order to be defended at 
top when in full flower, from the ſcorching ſun and 
rains, eſpecially the moſt eſteemed curious varieties, 
to preſerve the beauty of the flowers longer in full 
perfection; and if the bottom of the poſts, &c. of 
the ſtage ate placed in perforated ſmall ciſterns of 


water, it will prevent earwigs. from aſcending the f. 
ſtage to gnaw and deſtroy the petals of the flowers. 

Make layers of carnations, to propagate the capital ſ 
double kinds: they will have made proper ſhoots tor 
this purpoſe by the middle of the month ; the bottom 


ſhoots of the year, as they remain on the plants, are the 
proper parts for laying ; when five or fix inches long | 
or more, take oft the lower leaves, and cut ſhort the | 
top ones; then with your knife, and at a joint about 
the middle of the underſide of the ſhoot, cut a ſmall 
gzſh half-way through the joint, and ſlit the ſhoot up 
the middle half-way towards the next joint above ; and 
then, having ſome ſmall hooked ſticks, open the earth 
an inch or two deep, lay the cut part of the ſhoot 
therein, and peg it down with one of the hooked ſticks, 


Pfle- 
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erving the top of the Jayer an inch or two out of 

the earth, raiſing it uprightly, ſo as to keep the gaſh 
of the ſhoot open, and directly earth over the body of 
the ſhoot the above depth ; and thus proceed laying 
all the proper ſhoots in each plant intended ; give di- 
realy a moderate watering, and repeat it often in w 
weather, and they will quickly take root; they will 
be rooted for tranſplanting in fix weeks, and will 
fower the year following. | 

Plant out carnation ſeedlings ſowed in the ſpring. 

Pixnks of the choice double kinds, now propagate 
by pipings or cuttings of the young bottom ſhoots, 
which take off at a joint below the middle, either 
by pulling them out of the ſocket, or rather cut off 
with the knife ; then cut the top leaves ſhort, and 
the bottom of the ſhoots even, and having ſome fine 
light mold, either in large pots, or in a ſhady 
border, prick the cuttings therein an inch or two 
apzit; give water at planting, and afterwards occa- 
ſionally in dry weather, they will ſoon take root and 
grow; or, f as ſoon as planted, they are covered 
down cloſe with a hand-glafs, giving frequent water- 
ings, they will ſooner take root and ſhoot at top; 
then admit air or remove away the glaſſes: and, in 
either method, they will be fit to plant out in fix 
weeks or two months, into beds fix inches aſunder, 
for lowering next year, | 

Plant out ſeedling pinks from the ſeed-bed, when 
ſowed in ſpring. | 

Double SwWEET-WILLIAMS, make layers of, as 
directed for the carnations. 

PROPAGATE by CUTTINGS of flower ſtalks, double 
ſcarlet lychnis, and others of ſimilar growth, cut 
them in lengths of three or four joints, plant them 
in a ſhady border twe-thirds in the ground, and give 
water; and if covered down with a hand-glaſs, they 
will root more expeditiouſly, 

AUTUMNAI, FLOWERING BULBS and tuberous 
rooted plants, having the leaves decayed in the be- 
ginning of the month, js the time to remove the 


Toots, and ſeparate the off: ſets; and may replant 


4 them 
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them where wanted, either directly or next mon 
to blow in autumn; ſuch as colchicums, autumn 
crocus, narciſſus, hyacinths, cyclamens, Guernſey 
and Belladonna lilies, &c. 

AURICULA PLANTS in pots, place in a ſhady 
border, and water them often in dry weather, 
 ANEMoONEs and RANUNCULUSSES, paſt flowering, 
take up before their leaves wither away, ſeparate the 
off- ſets, and preſerve the main roots in the houſe till 
autumn and ſpring for planting again; and the off ſet, 
may either be planted now, or not till September 
October. | 

SCARLET BEANS for flowering, ſow in patches 
'hree in each, in large borders, to have a variety cf 
ate flowers. 5 

PoTs of FLOWERING PLANTS, water every day ot 
two in dry weather. 

Bulbous roots of tulips and hyacinths paſt flower. 
ing, take up when the ſtalks or leaves decay. Ser 
buibous roots. | 

SEEDLING PERENNIALS and BIENNIALS, ſowed 
in ſpring, now plant out in ſhowery weather, in 
nurſery beds, fix inches aſunder ; ſuch as carnations, 
pinks, wall-flowers, ſtock-gilliflowers, ſweet-wil- 
liams, Canterbury bells, hollyhocks, roſe-campion, 
ſcarlet lychnis, polyanthus, &c. all of which to 
flower next year, 

 Box-EpGINGs ſhould now be neatly clipped with 
rden ſhears, performing it generally in moiſt oon. 
weather, that it may cut more eaſy, and not change \ 
brown, as when cut in very dry hot weather, di 

HepGEs, begin to clip them the middle or latter 
end of the month, if required to keep them perfectly 
neat, b 

BorDERs, flower- beds, &c. keep very neat by 
hoeing up all weeds, and then rake them even. 

GRAVEL WALks, keep very clear from weeds and 
litter by weeding and ſweeping, and roll them twice 
a week, and occaſionally well-rolled after rain, to 
render the ſurface cloſe, firm and ſmooth, 


GRASS 
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GrAass LAWNS and WALKS, mow once a week or 
forrnight, to keep the graſs cloſe and neat; and let 
the edges of graſs next gravel walks, borders, &c. 
te always kept cloſe trimmed in the neateſt manner. 
Tz1M FLOWERING PLANTS, clear them from all 
decayed leaves, ftraggling and irregular, and rambling 
:ude ſhoots, and trim away low trailing ſhoots of 
thoſe with upright heads. | 
SuppoRT with ſticks all plants that require it 
in due time, before they take an irregular growth, or 
ue broke down by wind or rain. | 
SHRUBBERY CLUMPS, &c. keep clean from weeds, 
by hocing occaſionally; and prune off ſtraggling and 
irregular, or unſightly growths of the ſhrubs, 
WATERING perform to all lately planted annuals, 
petennials and biennials, ſhrubs, trees, &c. in d 
weather, till they have taken good root; alſo to 
ſced beds of ſmall plants, and all plants in pots. 
SowING may {till be performed, both in annuals. 
cf the different claſſes, for a late blow the ſame year 
ia_autumu; and in perennials and biennials, if 
omitted before, for lowering the year following. 
PLANTING perform in moiſt or ſhowery weather ; 
when put out all ſorts. of annuals from hot- beds and 
nutſery- beds, into the places where they are to re- 
main for flowering this ſummer; alſo prick out all 
lorts of perennials and biennials from the ſeed- beds, 
where they were ſowed in the ſpring; placing them 
n nurſery beds to acquire ſtrength till autumn or 
following ſpring, for flowering next year. | 
Where any old or full plants of the perennial and 
diennial lowers, are particularly wanted to plant in 
any compartments, pots, &c. for flowering the ſame 
fear, they, in many ſorts of a moderate growth, 
may ſtil] be tranſplanted with balls of earth to their 
'o0ts, and well watered, they will ſucceed and flower. 
Alſo ſome of the ſhrubby tribe may {till be tranſ- 
planted, where required on particular occaſions; 
lach particularly as can be removed with balls of 
erm about their roots, as lilacs, &c. and ſome 
vergreen kinds. 5 | 
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v deſt 7 
EEDS deſtroy with the utmoſt attention. j 

the walks, beds, borders, and clumps, by — ay | 

hoe; and after hoeing up large weeds in borders, let fur 

them be neatly raked off, and rake the ſurface even, m 


NURSERY GARDEN, ( 
- 6.0964 9; "peg | þ 


I'VE now good attention to all the young 5 
6 nurſery plants to keep them clean from weeds, WM oth: 
and to give occaſional watering and ſhading to young N p:u1 
ſeed- bed plants of the more curious and tender kinds. N of 

SEED-BEDS. of trees and ſhrubs ſhould be now B 
carefully cleared from weeds before the latter ad- latte 
vance in a large or ſpreading growth, and give occa- MW curi 
fional waterings in dry hot weather, where it may uch 
ſeem neceſſary, eſpecially in ſmall and weakly Ms t 
plants. 

Hok between rows of young trees, ſhrubs and PI 
other plants, in dry weather, to kill weeds before Ms a 
they advance much in growth. plan 

WATERING will be required in dry weather to ill 


ſeed-beds, and late planted young trees and ſhrubs, * 
&c. in nutſery-beds; alſo to cuttings and layers eſpal 
occaſionally, of ſuch as rather ſhoot reluctantly; N 
likewiſe to all plants in pots water will be neceflary {Wwreg 


every day or two, in dry hot weather, at this ſcaſon. 
SHADING with mats, from the mid-day ſun, will 
ſometimes be neceſſary in very hot weather, to young 
tender ſeedling plants that are juſt coming up, or that 
are but of flender growth. 
PLANTS 
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pravrs in PoTs place in a ſhady border for the 
wmmer, out of the ſcorching ſun, eſpecially curious 
bung plants, and ſuch as are rather of a ſomewhat 
delicate temperature in their infant growth; giving 
te whole plenty of water in dry weather, +11 

pick ouT ſeedling perennials and biennials of 
herbaceous plants, raiſed from - feed ſowed in the 
ſpring; generally for this take opportunity of ſhowery 
weather, ſetting them in beds or borders ſix inches 
aſunder till autumn; then may be thinned or tranſ- 
planted at wider diſtances, as may be required or 
neceſſary. | | 

GRAFTED' trees of laſt ſpring now well united 
with the ſtocks and advancing in ſhoots, may have 
the clayings and bandages removes. 

Young grafted and budded trees continue to diveſt 
of all ſhoots from the ſtem below the graft and bud 
ſh10ts. | 

Srocks to bud upon, both of fruit trees and 
others, ſhould have all the lower young ftem ſhoots 
pruned off cloſe, to have a clean ftem, on which to 
perform the budding this or next year. 
BuDpixG or inoculating may be commenced the 
latter end of this month, both in fruit trees, and any 
curious ſhrubs and ornamental tree varieties, and 
luch others as; may be required, though next month 
s the moſt eligible time to perform the gengral 
audding the moſt ſucceſsfully, ;, + 1 rer e 


PLANT cuttings, flips, &c. of the young. ſhoots 
Hany curious. ſhrubby eyergreens and herbaceous. 


plants, in ſhady borders and watered, many of them 


will ſucceed, 0: 151391 TE a6 . 2:59 

YouxG Frvir TREES deſigned for walls and, 
eipuliers, that were headed laſt ſpring or before, now: 
avancir - in ſeveral ſhoots, ſhould be diveſted of the 
regular foreright productions, and to leave and train 
a the regular- placed fide ſhoots to the walls, reed- 
delges, &c. or thoſe remaining in the nurſety lines, 


eugth during the ſummers growth ; net ſhortened, 
1 except 


aving ſtakes placed to each tree, train the ſhoots; 
Pacreto in 2 ſpreading order, all extended at their full 


2 — na. aan, 
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aveept 32 in r ſhoots, to 

ir producing a ſu of collateral 

to fill vacant 8 7 e ee 
Or where any of theſe young wall trees, or for ef. 

paliers, ſhoot irregular or with only one or two ſtros 

ſhoots where ſeveral are required, thoſe ſhoots m 

now be all pinched or RO down the — 

of this month to four or five eyes, that they may emit 

laterals the ſame ſeaſon to form the head of a proper 

expanſion. 


GREEN HOUSE. 
1 


EMOVE out of the green-houſe all plants 

fill remaining therein, the beginning of: this 
month; diſpoſe them in ſome principal parts of the 
pleaſure-ground, clear off dead leaves and decayed 
thoots, &c. then give water as ſoon as brought out 
all over their heads to cleanſe the leaves thoroughly. 
But if wet weather, retain the more tender kinds 
of ſucculent plants in the green-houſe till the weather 
is dry and ſettled, 

Shift into larger pots any green-houſe plants that r. 
quire it. See April and Give water, and 
place them in the ſhade for a fortnight. 

Freſh earth the top of the pots of ſuch plants wher: 
it appears neceſſary, by the method mentioned in thx 
ſpring months. 

Seedlio? 
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Seedling green-houſe' plants in pots, move to a 
ſome what ſhady place, or ſhade them occaſionally in 
the middle of the day, and give frequent waterings. 

Prick out ſeedling green-houſe plants fingly, in 
{mall pots, give water, and placed in the ſhade; or 
may be forwarded if plunged in a bark-bed, to run 
them off more expeditiouſly in rooting. 

MyRTLE, propagate by flips and cuttings of the 
young ſhoots of the ſame or Jaſt year, flipping or 
cutting off a quantity of the moſt robuſt fide ſhoots, 
four or five-inches long, ſlip. off the lower leaves, and 
plant them in wide pots of rich earth, one, two, or 
three inches aſunder; water, and cover them cloſe 
with a hand-glaſs till rooted : or, if plunged in a 
dark-bed or other hot-bed, it will forward them ex- 
ccedingly to promote their rooting more effectually 
the lame year. Give plenty of water. 

GERANIUMS alſo propagate by cuttings, plunged 
in pots, and managed as the Myrtles. | 

Prick out ſeedling geraniums in ſmall pots ſingly. 

Cuttings plant of various other ſhrubby green- 
houſe exotics, in pots, well watered, and covered 
with hand-glaſſes; or if alſo placed in a hot-bed, 
22 ſoon take root. | | | 

y green-houſe plants to propagate, ſuch as jaſ- 
mines, myrtles, &c. 981 | 

SUCCULENT PLANTS, propagate by ſuckers or 
off-ſets of the root, and by cuttings of the ſhoots, 
kic, ſuch as ſedums, Indian fig, creeping cereus 
aloes, &c. taking off the ſuckers with as much root 
part as poſſible, plant them fingly in ſmall pots, and 
give a little water, and cuttings take off with the 
cnife, from three or four to five or ſix inches long, 
or more, laying nem on a ſhelf for a few days or 
+ week to heal and dry over the cut part, then 
plant them in pots, ſeveral in each, give a very light 
watering, and place them under 1 or in a 
not. bed, to forward them in rooting, 

WATERING will now be often neceſſary in dry hot 
weather to the green houſe plants in general ; thoſe 
in (mall pots will need water every day, and larger 
pots and tubs, once in two days at Leal. 

N 3 HOT 
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HOT HOUSE, &e. 


7 UNE. 


HE hot-houfe plants muſt now be duly (up. 

1 plied with freſh air, and frequent waterings, 

Air admit every warm day, from about nine or ten 
in the morning til} about four, five, or fix in the 
evening, by ſliding open every other ſaſn in front a 
little way; and when very hot, draw down alſo ſome 
of the floping glaſſes moderately; ſhutting all cloſe in 
due time- towards the evening, -or when the air 
changes cold. | 

Water will be neceſſary two or three times a week 
to moſt of the plants, if very warm ſunny weather, 
obſerving due moderation. | | 

Pivg-APPLES advancing in growth, muſt have 
regular ſupplics of water in moderation, twice or 
thrice a week, except thoſe now ripening, which muſt 
be but very moderately watered, that the moiſture 


| _ not ſpoil their flavour. 


* 


ropagate hot-heuſe plants, by layers, ſuckers, 
cuttings, and off-ſets, in pots of light mould, plunges 
into a bark- bed, and if thofe containing the _— 


and flips, are alfo covered down with a hand-glats, 


it will forward their rooting ſoones and more effectual, 

iving ſhade from the ſun, and neceſſary watering. 
So ſeeds of hot-houſe plants in pots of light carth, 
plunge them in the bark- bed, give occaſional "ſhade 
and water. 1 426-45 5 | 
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S many crops will now require to be planted 
for autumn, winter, and ſpring uſe, it is of 
particular advantage to take all opportunities of 
ſhowery weather for performing theſe works. | 

BroccoLi.—Plant the principal crops the beginning 
of this month, for winter and fpring ſupplies, in 
rows two feet and a half afunder by two feet in 
the rows, and give proper waterings. ; 

Sow a little broccoli ſeed to plant out the end of 
Auguſt and in September, for a late ſpring crop of 
ſmall heads. | | 8 

CAE BAOEs plant out in rows, two feet aſunder, 
to cabbage for winter uſe; and others plant only a 
foot diſtance,” to uſe by way of coleworts, or young 
cabbages of quarter or half growth. * © 

SAvoYs, plant a principal crop the beginning of 
the month, and more about the - middle and latter 
end of the month in open ground, two feet diſtance, 
they will be finely cabbaged by October and Novem- 
ber, for a general winter crop. - © N 


Bon xcolkE, plant out a ſucceflional erop the be- 


ginning or middle of this month, two feet and a balf 
diſtance; water for winter and ſpring uſe, both in 
the main heads and fide ſprouts in February and 
March. l a | 15 85 J 
Beans, plant the laſt crop the beginning and 
middle of this month, to gather the latter end of 
Auguſt and in September. Some of the middling 
izcd and ſmaller kinds are 'moſt eligible, ſuch 'as 
mentioned laſt month; and if dry weather, ſoak the 


beans before planting, as adviſed in June or May: 


plant them in drills two inches deep, previouſly 


vatered,  i- 
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If beans, now advancing to perfection, have th. 
tops attacked with black vermin, as often occur 21 
this ſeaſon, cut off the top part before they ſpread 
far, and carry away the cuttings, to diminiſh the 
inſects as much as poſhble, which often ruin late 
* of beans. | 

ave portions of beans, of different ſorts, for 
ſeed, not the gleanings of crops, as often donc, 
whereby the forts become of a degenerated nature, 
but leaving a quantity wholly or moſtly ungathered 
for that purpoſe, they will be obtained in more 
genuine perfection. 

Pzas, ſow ſome hotſpur and dwarf kinds, the 
beginning of the month; and if dry weather, pre- 
viouſly ſoak them in water, as adviſed for beans; or 
otherwiſe well water the drills before ſowing them; 
they will yield a moderate produce in September. 

eas for ſeed ſhould not be gathered much, but 
ſhould allot a portion for that purpoſe, that you may 
preſerve the different varie ties in the fulleſt perfection. 

LET ruck, plant out two or three different ſuc- 
ceffional crops this month, at proper intervals, of the 
ſeveral ſorts that were ſowed in May and June; 
drawing ſmall drills, eſpecially if dry weather, a 
foot aſunder, plant a row of lettuce in each a foot 
diſtance, and ſupply them with water. 

Sow cos, Cilicia, brown Dutch, and common 
white cabbage lettuce, at two or three gifferent times 
this month, both for ſucceſſional autumn crops to 
come in for uſe in Auguſt and September, and thoſe 
fowed in the latter end of the month, will remaia till 
October, &c. 5 
Srix Ack, ſow ſome for autumn ſupply, and for 
uſe in Auguſt, September, &c. 

Alſo, ſow ſome prickly ſpinach in the latter end of 
this month, to ſtand the winter, for uſe from October 
and November till next April or May; though in 
warm-lying rich ground, it is more adviſeable to 
defer ſowing the main crop of ſpinach till the be- 


Sinning of Auguſt, as that which is then ſowed 


neither runs to feed the ſame year, nor grows we 
| ran 
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rank before wanted, and will ſtand long in the ſpri 
before it runs. 8 
CarroTs.—May ſow ſome towards the beginning 
or middle of this month, for a ſucceſſional ſupply of 
ng carrots in September, October, &c. ; 
RADbIsHES. May ſow more of the common ſalmon 
and ſhort tops, for drawing young the end of this, 
and in next month, &c. Alfo ſow ſome Italian 
turnep rooted radiſh to come in at the ſame time; 
and thin thoſe ſowed in laſt month or beginning of 
this. : | | | 
Black turnep-rooted, ' Spaniſh radiſh, now ſow 
for autumn and winter ſupply: ſome may be 
ſowed in the beginning of this month for draw- 
ing in autumn; but for the main crop, the third 
week in the month is the proper time for ſowing ; 
which may be in any open fituation, broad-caſt on 
the ſurface, trod down, and raked in with regularity ; 
and when the plants have leaves an inch broad, hoe 
them to five or fix inches diftance, and they will 
grow to an handſome ſize. | 
CELERY plant out for a full crop for autumn and a 
general winter ſupply, 1. F 
Let trenches for theſe plants be marked out a-yard 
or three feet and a half diſtance, a foot wide, and 
digged out a tnoderate ſpade deep, levelling the earth: * 
thereof evenly between the trenches ; and if the 
ground is poor, add ſome rotten dung three or four 
inches depth in the bottom of each trench; dig 
it in, and level the ſurface for the reception of the 


Then draw-wp ſome of the beſt celery-plants,, trim 
the tops of the large ſtraggling leaves and ends of the 
roots, and plant a row of them along the middle of 


each trench, four or five inches aſunder ; give water 


directly, and repeat it, if dry weather, three or four 
times till they are freſh rooted. % N 
Earth up the celery planted out in trenches laſt 
month or before, generally beginning this work when 
the plants are from ſix or eight to ten or twelve 
inches high, applying the earth moderately at firſt, 
N 5 with 
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with a hoe or ' ſpade, repeating it once a week c 
fortnight, according as the plants advance in height 
being careful not to break down the leaves, nor bury 
the heart ones with the mould. 

Expive, plant out now a full crop for autumn 
and early part of winter, and ſow more for ſucceſſion; 
winter Crops, _ * | 

The green curled endive being the hardieſt and 
ſuperior in goodneſs, both in growth and for eating, 
ſhould be planted in the largeſt portion for the prin- 
Cipal crops, in any compartment of good rich ground, 
generally a foot or fifteen inches diſtance, and give 
neceſſary waterings till freſh rooted; 

Early endive, well advanced in growth, ſhould 
have their leaves tied up together, to whiten them, 
and make them criſp and well flayoured. 

Plant alſo ſome broad-leaved Batavia endive, and 
white curled kinds. | | 
So alſo ſome green curled-endive to plant out 
next month, September, &c. for a winter and ſpring 
Crop. ö | 
—  ErDNEY-BEANs, ſow or plant two different crops 
this month for late bearing in September, &c. and 
to continue the ſucceſſion of young beans till the end 
of that month or longer. 1 Lit, 

Let each ſowing. be moſtly of the dwarf kinds of 


any ſort moſt approved of, but none better than the 


ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea and Canterbury white 
dwatf kidney-beans, planting a good crop in the fiſt 
week, in the drills, two feet and a half diſtance, and 
plant more in the third or fourth week, obſerving 
generally, if very dry weather, to water the drills 
previous to ſowing the beans, which will greatly 
forward and aſſiſt them in coming up regular. 
Sow likewiſe ſome runner kidney- beans in the be- 
ginning of the month for the laſt time, to obtain 
more certainly a ſucceffional ſupply of young beans 


all September and October. 
\ * Leeks, plant out a full winter's crop in an open 
fituation ; let the plants for this purpoſe be drawn 
out in a thinning order in the ſeed- beds, or other 


- 


compartments where they were ſowed in the ſpring z 
pruce the long fibres of the root, and the ſtraggling 
tops of the leaves, and plant them by dibble in rows 
nine inches diſtance, by ſix inches in the line, inſert» 
ing each plant into the ground the whole length of 


its neck part, whereby they will be a conſiderable 


length of white, when fit for uſe, giving water at 


plantings, &., „ i „ ee 1 adi 
SMALL SALLADING- continue ſowing. weekly in a 
ſhady border, or where they can be ſhaded with mats 
from the mid-day ſun till they come up, giving 
daily watering in dry weather, till the plants are 
fach above ground act at ad 
CauliFLoWEeRs for the Michaelmas and winter 
crops, now plant out the firſt or ſecond week in the 
month. . 1 


1 


Allot them an open compartment of the very beſt 
ground, and if ſhowery weather, it will be = par- 
cular advantage; plant them in rows. two feet and 
2 half diſtznce, by two feet in each row, give water 
directly, and repeat it, if dry weather, every other 
evening. or morning, or oftener, for a week or te 

days or more, till the plants have taken 1 
begin to grow, FN enn men 
When they advance in growth, hoe up earth about 
their roots or ſtems, repeating it in two or three 
weeks aſter, and they will furniſh cauliflowers fit to 
gather from October to December. ; oY 


: 


- 


Box ECLER, plant out the laſt crop any time this 
month, to ſtand for ſpring feryice, in an open ſpace 
of ground, in rows two feet apart, and eighteen 
inches in the lines.. 755 77 Tn 

GarLick and SHALLOTS will be of full growth 
this month, when their leaves begin to decay, and 
thould then be taken up in dry weather, dried, 
cleaned, and bunched up, particularly; the gat lick, 
and the whole depoſited in any dy apartment. 
 RocamzoLe, when, its head of cloves at top is 
pe, ſhould be cut off for uſe; a/fo; take up the 
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See Augu/?. 


On1ons, if any towards the end of the monty 
are fully bulbed and finiſhed their growth, which i; 
determinable by their necks ſhrinking and leaves 
withering, they ſhould be pulled up in dry weather. 


 Tvxrnevs, ſow an autumn and winter crop in any 
open ſituation; and if ſhowery weather, or immedi. 
ately after, or when there is a proſpe& thereof ſoon 
E . it will be of much advantage. 

oe young turneps having leaves an inch or two 
broad, cut up all weeds, and thin out the plants fix 
or eight inches diſtance ; or where required to gro 
to a large ſize in fields, &c. hoe them to ten or twelye 
inches aſunder at leaſt. | 
_ CoreworTs, ſow ſome of the beſt cabbage kinds, 
to plant out next month for autumn uſe and begin- 
_—_ of winter. 
Obſerving for this purpoſe generally to ſow ſome 
of the large * cabbage, Yorkſhire, or other 


cloſe-growing kinds, for garden culture, for the 


ment s =©3KM*y © 


ſupply of a family, and any other kinds of cabbage 


for a Jarger conſumption, which are greatly preferred 
to the common hardy open coleworts ; ſowing them 
in any open ſituation, in beds of good earth, and 
rake in the ſeed ; and when the plants have three or 
four leaves two inches broad, plant them out in rows 
a foot diſtance, by fix or eight inches in the rows, 
Mero plants, now ripening their fruit, muſt have 
bot very moderate ſupplies of water given, leſt the 
moiſture ſpoil their flavour; but thoſe ities on whick 
the melons are ſtill advancing in growth, will require 
more frequent moderate waterings. See May and June. 
Still continue the frames and lights, alſo the hand- 


glaſſes and oiled-paper frames over the reſpective crop 


of melons, to protect them from too much wet, cold 


a and any unfavourable weather that ma) 


ually happen; and in the hand or bell-glaſs crops, 

in which the vine extends conſiderably from under the 
glaſſes, ſhould carefully place as many of the fruit 
as poſſible under the protection of the ſaid gk 
6 W re 
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| where it car! be done without breaking the vines on 


which they grow, or may place ſpare glaſſes ovet 
thoſe at a diſtance. | 
But if very wet weather ſhould happen at this time, 
ſhould alſo defend the hand-glaſs melons 'with. mats 
or canvas, or place any ſpare frames over the ridges. 
If oiled-paper frames were not placed over the 
hand-glaſs melon-ridges laſt month, let it be done 
the beginning of this, where intended, previouſly re- 
moving the hand-glaſſes. See June. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
M 


ALL-TRE Es ſtill demand particular at- 
tention in the article of ſummer-pruni 
and nailing, more eſpecially where it was omi 
the two Jak months; in which caſe the trees having 
made numerous ſhoots of conſiderable length, will 
be grown into very great diſorder, and no time ſhould 
be loſt in giving the neceſſary regulation, in prunimg 
— all the unneceſſary, ill- placed, ill- grown, ſu- 
perfluous ſhoots of the year, and training the regular 


neceſſary growths cloſe to the wall, in a neat manner, 
as obſerved in May and June, both to preſerve. the 
requiſite regularity of the trees, and admit the free 
acceſs of the air, rains, dews, and ſun, to-promote 
= 2 of the fruit, as well as for the begefit of 
e 
* 


upply of ſhoots now retained and trained to the 
g „ Provixad 
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Proceed therefore to the work as early as poſſible in 
the month, and obſerve, as in May and June, to prune 
out all fore- right and other ill placed ſhoots, and any 
that are evidently impropet, or riſe in places where 
they are not wanted, allo uncommonly luxurious 
growths ; and thin the ſuperfluous and overabundant 


(July, 


of the regular- placed proper ſhoots, le ſs or more, ac- : 
cording to the nature of bearing of the. trees, as ex- 
plained in June, &c. being, careful to leave a plenti. 
ful ſupply of all the be{t-placed ſhoots in peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, &c. far next year's 
bearers, and occaſionally more moderate portions in 
plums, cherries, pears, apples, &c. which bear many f 
years on the ſame branches, and in all of which re. 
tain the leading ſhoots, one to each branch and bearer, | 
where room to extend them, and preſerving the whole [ 
ſupply of ſhoots now retained at full length, and 1 


nail them in neatly to the wall in the molt gr 
manner. 

Eſpalier trees ſhould alſo be weli attended to; give 
them the fame regulation as adviſed above — the 
wall-trees. 

The wall and eſpalier trees, pruned and regulated | 
laſt month and May, ſhould ale now be examined, 
and if any improper ſhoots have lately advanced, to | 
retreneh, and retain others that are proper for ule; 
and let all thoſe trained before, as they advance in 
length; be nailed along in due order, not ſhortened; 
and if any have ſtarted from the val, nail them in 
again in their proper places. 

Dru 'RIPE FRUIT from 6140 varticularly 
cherries, and ſome of the beſt'currants, by placing nets 
over. the trees; alſo ſome currants may be covered 
with large mats, both to keep off the birds and to 
made the fruit from the ſun, that- it + Continue 
longer" in good protons, RIES 
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ſeed- bed, as adviſed in June. 
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pLEASURE- GROUND, S H RUBBER, 
and PLANTATIONS. | 


yo © 77> 


ULBOUS or tuberous roots, now paſt flower- 

ing, finiſh taking up where intended, they hays 
ing compleated their ſummer's growth; is the only 
proper time to remove theſe kind of plants, when 


neceſſary for the purpoſe mentioned laſt month; gene- 


rally plant again the ſmall off- ſets ſoon. 

Autumnal flowering bulbs now plant, if any out 
of ground, putting them in by the middle or latter 
end of the month, to blow the ſame year in Auguſt, 
September and October. ' See June. SLY 


4 
* 


CAarnNATIONS ſhould have their flower talks tied 


up neatly to ſtraight ſticks of due length, and thoſe 


in pots daily watered in dry weather. 
The carnations in pots, if not placed on a. ſtage 
where they can be defended. above when in flower, 
let it now be done ; generally having for this purpoſe 
2 platform to contain a double range of pots, raiſed 
about half a yard or two feet, and have upright poſts at 
moderate diſtances, to ſupport a top covering either of 
painted canvas, oiled-paper, or mats, as may be conve- 
nient, to be placed over when the plants come into 
flower, in order that by defending them from wet and 
the full ſun, they will appear in greater beauty, and the 
bloom continue longer than if fully expoſed. 
Seedling carnations and pinks plant out from the 
51 99 


Lay carnations, the double kinds, to propagate 


them; the ſhoots of the year will be now in fine order 


for this buſineſs, Which being layed in the manner 
| directed 
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of tall growth, and go all the climbing kinds. 
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; direQted laſt month, and properly watered, Will take 


root fit to plant off next month. 

Tranſplant carnation layers that were layed in June, 
they will be well rooted by the Jatter end of this month. 
cutting them off cloſe to the mother plant, then cut 


off the naked bottom of the layer cloſe to the rooted 


part, and cut off the tops of the leaves; then plant 
them, ſome in beds of rich earth, others in ſmall pots, 
fingly, and placed in the ſhade, giving neceſſary water. 
ings, they will all flower next year. 

DovuBLE PINKs may alſo be propagated by layers, 
but more eligible by pipings, as in the manner directed 
Taſt month; plant out feedling-pinks from the ſeed. 
bed. See June. 

Grass WALEks and Lawns, continue to mow 
neatly once a week or fortnight, and the e next 
the borders, walks, &c. keep cut in cloſe and 
regular. | | 

EpGinGs of box, not clipped laſt month, will 
now require it, cutting them evenly at both ſides and 


top; alfo thrifc ecgings, eſpecially when the flowers 


decay, cutting theſe off cloſe, and if the fides of the 
edgings grow irregular or too ſpreading, cut them in 
even: generally performing theſe works principally 
in moiſt weather, that the edgings may not change 


brown, but continue in verdure. 


HepGEs of moſt forts, not yet had the fummer 


clipping, will now be grown rough and diſorderly 


in the ſhoots of the year, and that, if required to 


have them kept in a cloſe neat order, they ſhould be 
clipped in a regular manner the beginning or middle 
"of this mont. Te! 
_" SyRvuss, where grown diforderly in luxuriant 
rambling ſhoots of the year, prune to order as they 
may require. | 


LOWERING PLANTS advancing in an irregular 


- growth, in rambling or ſtraggling productions, ſnould 


reduced to order, by cutting away the irtege- 


*" arities,' '* 


Likewife give ſupport of ſticks or ſtakes to thoſe 


And 


ſhrubs, and of any rude growing herbaceous plants. 


| 
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And according as the different plants go out of 
dloom and the ſtalks decay, cut down the ſtalks cloſe, 
and clear the plants from decayed leaves. 

KeEr CLEAN the flower- borders and ſhrubbery 
compartments, by timely hoeing, raking and weed- 
ing, to clear out all weeds before they grow large and 
ſpreading, of . unſightly appearance, as the utmoſt 
neatneſs ſhould always be preſerved in all parts of the 
pleaſure ground and flower garden, 

WATERING will now be neceſſary almoſt every 
day in dry hot weather to all plants in pots in parti- 
cular z as alſo to layers, pipings, cuttings, &c. and to 
all plants lately pricked or planted out, till they take 
root, and advance in a freſh growth. 

The PERENNIAL and BIENNIAL ſeedling plants 
ſtill remaining in the ſeed- beds, ſhould be now all 
pricked out into beds or borders fix inches aſunder, 
2nd watered, | 5 

ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS may ſtill be ſowed, of 
ſome quick flowering kinds that are of ſhort dura- 
tion to flower late, as mignonette, ten weeks ſtocks, 
virgin ſtocks, candy tuft, lupines, ſweet peas, &c. 

UTBOUS-ROOTED SEEDS may now be ſowed of 
ſuch as are ripe. 3 

SEEDLING BULBs. of two years old, when their 
leaves decay, ſhould be taken up out of the ſeed-beds, 
pow, or boxes wherein they were raiſed, and planted 
irectly in beds of fine earth, in drills three inches 
aſunder and two deep, and earthed over evenly ; and 
in which to remain to have one or two years growth; 
then, at this ſeaſon, tranſplanted into other beds at 
wider diftances, till of a proper age for full flowering. 

SEEDS of FLOwERs that are ripe gather in proper 
time of the ſorts required, both of annuals, bien- 
nials, perennials and bulbous roots: many forts will 
ripen this and next month.” _ 

CLieeixnG perform to box edgings, &c. and all 
ſorts of garden hedges. | 

PRUNE irregular rambling ſhoots of flowering 


SUPPORT 
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- SUPPORT in proper time all kinds of tall plants 
and climbers. Many forts will now require that 
aſhſtance, 

FLower BoRDpers continue to keep in neat orde; 
by hoeing and raking off weeds, cleaning the plants 
from irregular productions, decayed leaves and ſtalkg: 
and plants requiring ſupport, both of the uprizht 
kinds and climbers, place ſticks thereto in. proper 
time, to preſerve them in regular order, according to 

ROLLING perform to gravel walks and graſs; and 
after rain ſucceeding long dry weather, let the gravel 


generally be well rolled to ſettle the looſe ſurface 
cloſc, firm, and ſmooth, 


NURSERY GARDEN. 
| 4 Ny. LN. 


N the Nurſery, hoeing, weeding, and watering, 

will now require attention; and to bud or 
inoculate various ſorts of fruit trees and ſeveral forts 
of curious flowering ſhrubs, and ſome varieties of 
ornamental tree kinds, to raiſe freſh ſupplies as may 
be required: alſo to propagate particular ſorts by 
layers of the young wood. 

Hoxixc perform in dry weather, between rows of 
oung trees and ſhrubs to deſtroy weeds, and to 
ooſen the ſurface of the ground. 

Wer vpinG, by hand and ſmall] hoe, will ſtill de ne- 
cefſary in the ſeed- beds of various young nurlery 
plants. 1 : 

WATERING will now be a very needful work in 


the nurſery in dry weather, eſpecially to all plants in 


pots, 


CI 
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ts, once every day or two; alſo to ſmall young 
ſeedling plants of this year in ſeed-beds ; and to layers 
and cuttings. 3 : { 

Remove PoTs of young plants, if not done, to a 
ſomewhat ſhady ſituation, not under trees, but where 
they may have the free air, anddefended from the full 
ſun, till September or October. | 

SEEDLING EVERGREENS, of pines and firs, particu- 
Jarly if crouded in the ſeed- bed, may have ſome thinned 
out in ſhowery weather, and pricked in beds, in rows 
fix inches aſunder, and well watered, Z 

Perennial and biennial ſeedling plants raiſed thi 


year, ſhould be finiſhed pricking out from the ſeed- 
beds ; 


PR UNE up the ſtems of ſtocks intended for budding, 
cutting away the lateral or fide ſhoots cloſe. 

BupDiNG may now be performed in all ſorts of fruit 
trees, commonly raifed by that method, as peaches, 
nectarine, apricots, plums, cherries, pears, &c. upon 
young ſtocks of the proper kinds. 

Likewiſe bud any curious varieties of ſhrubs and 
ornamental trees, and others uſually propagated by 
budding, upon young ſtocks'of the reſpective E 

Layers may now be tried the beginning of this 
month, in the young ſhoots of the year, of any curious 
ſhrubs of evergreens, and others that do not grow 
freely by layers of the older wood in ſpring and 
autumn. | "$63 
 CurTTinGs and SL1Ps of the young ſhoots, of ſome 
choice ſhrubby evergreens, may be planted in ſhady 
borders or pots, ſhaded from the ſun; and if covered 
down with hand-glaſſes, it will promote their rooting 
more ſucceſsfully; or if plunged alſo in a bark-bed, 
it will be of greater advantage, ſo as to forward their 
emitting roots; giving them water, and thaded from 
the mid-day ſun. N 5 

Likewiſe plant cuttings, lips, and off- ſets of ſuc- 
culent plants, in a ſhady border, or in pots, &c. 
giving a moderate watering as the earth dries. 
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GREEN HOUSE, 
1391 £ 


UCCULENT. plants ſtill remaining in the 
green houſe, ſuch as the African aloes, ficoides, 
cereuſcs, torch-thiſtle, Indian figs, and all otheis of 


the more tender kinds, ſhould now in dry warm 


weather be placed in the full air, | 
Propagate ſucculent plants by ſuckers, off-ſets, and 
cuttings, as directed in June. 
Watering muſt now be well attended to, amongſt 
moſt of the green houſe plants, in dry weather, both 
in all the woody and herbaceous kinds. Thoſe in 
ſmall pots will need water almoſt every day z others 
in larger pots and tubs will require watering three 
times a week at leaſt; the ſucculent plants ſhould alſo 
have moderate watering in very dry weather. | 


Care plant for propagation, of myrtles, gera 
r 


ſhrubby kinds, taking the young ſhoots of the year, 
or the year before, of four, five, or ſix inches length, 
or more; plant them in pots of rich earth, 2 them 
under hand-glaſſes, and give occaſional ſhade from 
the ſun, and plenty of water ; or if the myrtles, bc. 
are alſo plunged into a bark-bed, or any hot-bed, 
it will bring them much forward, to be all well rooted 


in fix weeks. 


DounLE NASTURTIUM propagate by cuttings of its 
ſtalks in pots d in the ſhade. | 

BALM oF GILEAD likewiſe plant cuttings of its 
ſtems in pots, on ſhady borders; they will readily root, 
eſpecially if covered down with a hand-glaſs, and 
ſhaded from the ſun. 


ubby after, ciſtuſes, and ſome other 
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HE care of the hot-houſe at this. ſeaſon is 
nearly the ſame as in the laſt month. No fire 
keat being now required, that of the bark-bed only 


is ſufficient, which muſt be conſtantly continued; and 


which, together with the natural heat of the weather in 
the ſummer months, from May till October, will 
ſupport a requiſite degree of heat in that ſeaſon. for 
the growth of the various ſorts of exotics of that re- 
paſitory, all or moſt of which ſhould generally be 
conftantly retained therein, and have freſh air ad- 
mitted daily, and ſupplied with proper waterings 
ſeveral times a week; or where the plants are con- 
fiderably crouded, ſome may be removed out in a 
thinning order, and placed in a green houſe or glafs 
caſe till the middle of Auguſt, then replaced in the 
hot houſe. 7 4 . 
The Bark BED heat having been renewed as in 
May or June, will {till continue of a proper tempera- 
ture; but if declined, take up the pots of plants and 
fork it up to the bottom to promote a revived lively 
beat, eſpecially in that where the young pines are 
contained, that the plants may be continued in a 
mce-rate growing ſtate to obtain due ſtrength, both 
in the ſucceſſion plants for next years fruiting, and 
thoſe of younger growth. By 
Likewiſe, the bark-bed in which the preſent fruit- 
ing pines are advancing, if of declined heat, ſhould 
de forked up as above adviſed, to have the heat of a 
more lively ſtate, to forward the fruit that are ſtill 
encreafing in growth. 
Give Alx to the hot houſe every warm day, which 
now in hot ſag Bjeg weather bx, me ſhould 
be admitted freely, by drawing open ſome of roy 
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and front glaſſes, from three or four to fix or eighy 
inches width, or more, according as the heat of the 
day encreaſes, ſhutting them again in the ſame Order 
in the afternoon or towards the evening. 
WATER the plants of the hot houſe in genera), 
they will moſily now require it very often, ſome 
once every day or two, others once in two or three 
days; applying it ſufficiently to preſerve the earth in 
the pots always moderately moiſt at this ſeaſon ;. ob- 
ſerving never to omit attending the pine apple plants 
with neceſſary moderate waterings two or three times 
a Week, both thoſe in fruit and the different ſucceſſion 
plants, generally remarking in the preſent, fruiting 
pines to apply the waterings rather more freely to 
thoſe in which the fruit is ſtill increaſing in growth, 
than to thoſe with full grown ripening fruit, leſt too 
much moiſture ſpoil the flavour thereof, | 
Cr xax the plants of any forts that are foul, by 
watering or wzſhing the heads and leaves, or where 
any are attacked with ſmall inſets, endeavour to 
extitpate them as well as poſſible before they increaſe 
conſiderably. e ee e e, ee ner f a 
Prapagate hot houſe plants, by ſuckers, layers, off- 
ſets, cuttings, &c. plant them in pots and plunge 
in the bark bed, as adviſed in the ſpring months, &c. 


By fuckers, off-ſets, cuttings, many of the ſuc- x" 
culent plants may now be propagated, DEIng planted | 
in pots of light ſoil and plunged in the bark-bed, 4 
will foon ſtrike root and grow. 5 
Likewiſe propagate pines by ſuckers from the od WM 
fruiting plants, and crowns and ſuckers from the n 
ripe fruit, planting each in a ſmall pot, watered and 4 
plunged in 2 bark- bed. See Auguſt, &c. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 


4 % ο TEL 


G SEED 40 now be ſowed for ths 


exrly and general crops next ſummer, ſuch as 


I the early dwarf cabbage, early Yorkſhire, early ſugar- 


loaf, &c. for the firſt crops. | 

Likewiſe; beſides the above, generally obſerve. to; 
ſow ſome large ſugar-loaf for the main crops of ſum- 
mer cabbages next year, and large Jong-fided, large 


hollow, large drum cabbage, &c. and other lage 


forts for late crops, alſo red cibbage, &c. j 

Then remark, the pr per period for fowing them, 
is the ſecond week in this month; for if ſowed before, 
they will be apt to run to Ted early | in the fring; 
and if ſowed too late, they will not get due {freogth 
before winter, nor begin to cabbaze ſo early ; Jet 
them be ſowed in four feet wide beds of good earth, 
tread down the feed even'y, and rake it in carefully in, 
2 regular manner; if dry weather give moderate 
wateri 88. 1. 

The next month, when the plants ate two or three 
inches high, prick out a quantity in nurſery beds, in rows 
1x inches aſunder, by four inches in the row, to re- 
main til] October or November, to obtain good 
ſtrength, then ſome planted out foal V, and the others: 
remain till ſpring. 

Plant out young cabbage plants of laſt month's 
lowing, both for coleworts and young, autumn 
and winter cabbages. 


Red cabbages fow the begitioing of the month, ſor. 


next years autumn and winter Crops. 


Savors, plant out the laſt and genetal crop for 


winter ſupply from December till ſpring. 


Sow green ſavoy ſeed, about the tenth or twelfth ' 


of this month, for planting out finally next ſpring, 
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to come in for an early autumn crop of large-headed 
ſavoys next year in Auguſt and September. 

CoLEwoRTs, ſow a full crop of the cabbage kind 
for winter and ſpring ſupply, ſowing them in the 6-4 
or ſecond week in the month, in any open piece of 
ground, and the plants will be of proper ſize to plant 
out next month and October, in rows a foot aſunder, 
| by fix inches in the row; where they will be fit to 
draw or cut for uſe, as young green coleworts, from 
November till May or June following, and ſome 
may be permitted to ſtand to cabbage, 

Plant out coleworts which were towed laſt month. 

Expive, ſow the laſt crop the beginning of this 
month, to plant out in warm borders next month and 
the beginning of October, to ſtand till after Chriſtmas, 
&c. and for ſpring uſe ; likewiſe plant out a good ſuc. 
ceſſional crop of green curled endive, and a ſmaller 
portion of the Batavia and white curled ſort, all in 
beds or borders a foot diſtance, and give water, 

Tie up the leaves of full grown endive, to blanch 
them, repeating this work in dry weather every week 
or fortnight, ; . 

_ BroccorLt, plant out a ſucceſſional late crop for 
= uſe, two feet aſunder each way, and water 
them. 

Hoe the former planted broccoli, and draw earth 
about the ſtems. N 

Prick out the young broccoli plants ſowed in July 
four inches aſunder, till next month, then planted 
out to come in next ſpring. ' 

BorECoLE, if any remain in the ſeed or nurſery 
beds, plant them out entirely the beginning of this 
month. - | 
 Erpnty-BEANS, ſow a few dwarf kinds the be- 
ginning of this month, to bear the middle and end of 
September and in October; and hoe the young crops 
ſowed laſt month, cutting down all weeds, and draw 
earth up to the ſtems of the plants, 
 CxLxxy plant out a ſucceſſional winter's crop in 
trenches, as directed in June and July; earth up the 
former planted crops of celery, clearing away all w 
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{om about the plants, and then trim the earth up 
neatly to each fide of the rows, three, four, five 
or fix inches, according to their advanced growth; 
repeating the earthing once a week or fortnight, mo- 
&rately, according as the plants ſhoot up fix or eight 
inches above the earth. 

Oxtons, by the middle of this month, will be 


fully bulbed and at their full growth when the necks 


fhrink and the leaves wither, and ſhould then be 


pulled up and ſpread to dry and harden in a clean ſpot 


of ground, full in the ſun, for a week or a fortnight, 
turning them every two or- three days; afterwards 
cleaned from any adhering earth, and the leaves and 
upper part of the ſtalk pulled off, then carried into 
ſome dry apartment. 

All very ſmall onions of the above, the ſize of 
buttons, ſhould be ſeparated for pickhng. 


Sow a crop of winter onions, to ſtand the winter, 


both for drawing young, for uſe in that ſeaſon and 


he ſpring following, and alſo to ſtand for early bulb- 


ing ſummer onions in May and June, &c. obſerving, 
it is proper te ſow for this crop both ſome of the 


common bulbing onions, to draw young in winter - 


and ſpring, and ſome for early bulbing next ſummer; 
and alſo an equal portion of the Welſh onions, which 
never bulb, and are generally of a hotter and of a 


ſtronger rank ſavour than the other; but being very 


hardy, as almoſt to ſtand over the ſevereſt winter, 
when the other ſorts would be cut entirely off; they 
ſhould therefore be always ſowed, to be ready as ſub- 
ſlitutes for the other in caſe of ſevere winters. 

Sow each ſort ſeparate in four feet wide beds, with 
foot wide alleys between, ſowing the ſeeds pr 
nick, allowing for thinning and accidents from the 
weather in winter; tread it evenly down, and rake it 


regularly in: carefully clearing all rough clods and 


ones off the ſurface of the beds. 


MALL SALLADING continue ſowing every week, 


generally in a ſhady border, to be ſhaded with mats 


on the ſcorching mid-day ſun till they come up; and 


i] that time alſo give daily watering in dry weather. 
O a ADISHES, 
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Ran1sHes, ſow any kind required in open ſituations, 
Sow turnep- rooted radiſhes, of the ſorts. mentioned 
in July; hoe and thin thoſe then ſowed to ſix inches 
diſtance. | 5 | 
TurNEPs, ſow the laſt crop in the firſt and ſecond 
week in this month, they will arrive to tolerable per- 
fection by October or November, for winter and 
ſpring uſe, though ſome ſowed ſo late as the twentieth 
will come in for ſmall late turneps to ſtand till ſpring, 
Hoe the turneps ſowed laſt month to fix or eight 
inches, or if to grow to a large ſize, thin them to 


ten or twelve inches diſtance or more. 


Pzas, ſow a few hotſpurs and dwarf kinds the be- 
ginning of this month for the laſt time, to try for 
a late crop towards Michaelmas and in October, 

Hoe and earth up peas of the two laſt months 
ſowing, and when ſix inches high, thoſe intended for 
ſticking ſhould have ſticks placed. 

Beans, plant a few white bloſſoms, green non- 
pareils, mazagans, or other ſmall kinds, to have the 
chance of ſucceeding for a late autumn crop. 

LETTUCE, ſow different ſorts two or three times 
this month, both for a late autumn and winter ſupply, 
and to ſtand the winter for ſpring and early ſummer 
crops ; the ſorts. proper to ſow now are green, white, 
and. other: cos lettuce, brown Dutch, cilicia, and 
common cabbage lettuce, &c. ſowing ſome in the 
beginning of the month for uſe the ſame autumn, 
September, October, and early part of winter, &c. 
and towards the 18th or 20th, ſow- a ſucceſſional 
ſupply ſor planting out ſome on warm borders, others 
in frames, or under hand-glaſſes, &c. to ſtand the 
winter till ſpring following; and ſome to remain 
where ſowed to be occaſionally thinned out for uſe 
in winter and early part of the ſpring. 

Likewiſe plant out lettuce ſowed laſt month, placing 
them a foot diſtance ; water them, and hoe down 
weeds between former crops, - 

Seed-lettuce ſhould: be carefully pulled up in dry 
weather, according as the ſeed ripens, and preſerved 
in the dry till rubbed out. 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 
AUGUS T. 


TALL-TREES fill _ demand our principal 
care all this month, particularly vines, figs, 
peaches, nectarines, plums, &c. the ſruit being well 
advanced, and ſome nearly at full growth, ſhould 
have every poſſible affiſtance by regulating the growths 
of the ſame year where they require it, either to diſ- 
place uſeleſs or unneceſſary autumnal ſhoots produced 
fince Midſummer, as theſe late ſhoots, are not eligible 
exccpt in caſe of vacancy, and that there is not a 
ſufficiency of others, alſo to reform any caſual irregu- 
larities of former trained ſhoots flying from the Wall; 
28 likewiſe ſtill train in regularly the fide ſhoots, ac- 
cording as they advance in length, not ſhortened, but 
ſill extended to their full growth,; as far as there is 
room to run them, and keep the whole cloſely trained 
to the wall, both to preſerve the proper regularity of 
the trees, and admit all poſſible benefit of the ſun, &c. 
to the fruit eſpecially, as the peaches, neCtarines, ſigs, 
Ke. will now be ripening. | - | 
Eſpalier trees likewiſe ſhould have the neceſſary 
regulation as above. | 
Vines ſhould be carefully attended to, in order to 
give all poſſible aſſiſtance to the growth of the fruit, 
by keeping all the proper ſhoots cloſely trained to the 
wall, according as they advance in growth, or acci- 
dentally diſplaced, and at the ſame time to clear off 
all after-ſhoots lately produced, not leaving any uſe- 
leſs or unneceſſary growths to ſhade the fruit and rob 
it of nouriſhment; for it is of much importance to 
theſe kinds of fruit to enjoy every poſſible benefit of 
the ſun, &c. in this country particularly, where our 
climate is ſo often unfavourable to the ripening of 


grapes in due perfection. See June; obſerving, ſuch 
O 2 of 
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of the fruit-ſhoots or others as are now advanced in 
length out of their proper limits, ſnould be ſhortened, 
the bearers in particular may be topped two joints 
above the uppermoſt fruit. | 

Vineyard vines muſt alſo have proper attention; 
keep all the proper ſhoots regularly trained to the 
ſtakes, and cleared from all after-ſhoots. 

Defend ripe cherries, currants, &c. from birds, 
with nets; or ſome beſt currants ſhade with mats 
from the ſun, to preſerve them longer in good per- 
fection. 


_ 
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PLEASURE- GROUND, SHRUBBERY, 


and PLANTATION. 
1 CU ST; 


CFYXARNATIONS, finiſh making layers at the 
| beginning of the month, where intended, and 
plant oft the layers which were layed in June and 
laſt month, where they appear well rooted, which 
you will previouſly examine by opening the earth, 
and plant them off accordingly, in beds fix. inches 
aſunder. | 

The CARNATIONS in flower upon ſtages having 
conveniencies of covering .above, ſhould have the 
__ covers put on as ſoon as the flowers begin to expand; 

let the lower-ſtalks be neatly tied to handſome ſtraight 

ſticks, all of equal height, and the pois well watered. 
Likewiſe let the carnations in borders be. tied up, 
otherwiſe they ill ſtraggle about in an unſeemly 
manner. | 

Ping PIPINGS continue to water frequently, and 
when they begin to advance freely in growth, raiſe 
the glaſſes to admit air, and by degrees remove them 
entirely to ſtrengtaen the plants, by the full air, to 
plant out this or next month in nurſery beds ſix inches 
diſtance. 

Plant 


—— 
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Plant out pipings that have ſtrength, and alittle 
edvanced in growth. - 557 #290 

Pipings of-pinks may ſtill be planted the beginning 
of the month. See June. 18 

Double ſweet- williams may be layed the beginnin 
of this month, if omitted in June and July. 


Bulbous roots that flowered late, and that have 
lately done-flowering, having their ſtalks and leaves 


* 


of . 


4 


decayed, may be taken up the beginning of the month 


if required; but as moſt ſorts, if they remain in the 
ground any conſiderable time after. the flower is paſt, 
put out freſh fibres in the earth for future growth, it 
is then too late to remove thoſe kind of plants, with- 


out being, in ſome degree, detrimental to their fu- 
ture growth, 


Off,: ſets of bulbous roots, ſeparated in June or July, . 
is adviſable to be moſtly planted now, eſpecially all 


thoſe of the ſmalleſt fize, and thoſe of the ſcaly bulbs. 
Autumnal flowering bulbs: of crocus, colchicum, 


nareiſſus, & c. ſhould all be planted the beginning of 
the month, if not done in July. | 


L f 


GUERNSEY and BELLADONNA LiLtLigs plant in 
pots, to flower in September or October. 

M1G6NoONETTE ſow in beds or borders, to flower late 
in autumn and winter; and prick ſome of the former 
ſowings in pots. era or one: 

AURICULAS in pots, ſhift into freſh earth firſt 
clear the plants from decayed leaves and detach off- 
ſets; then, having ſome freſh compoſt, turn them 
out of the preſent pots with the ball of earth, clear 
away part of the old earth neatly all round, and trim 
the long fibres of the roots, and filling the pot half 
way or more with freſh mould, ſet in the plant, and 
fill up with more new earth; give each a proper 


watering, and place them in a ſhady border till 
October. . 


* * 


Any off- ſets of the auriculas detached in the above a 


operation, plant in ſeparate pots. 


Seedling auriculas plant out from the ſeed- bed, if 
not done before, placing them in a ſhady border 
four inches aſunder, and water them, and may remain 
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there till they flower; then, any capital ſorts may be 
marked out for ſtage flowers, and for principal bor. 
ders, &c. . een wann 
So auricula ſeed, either in an eaſt border of ligh 
rich earth, or in wide pots, &c. filled with the like 
mould, the ſeed ſowed on the ſurface and covered x 
quarter of an inch with fine earth; then, thoſe in 
pots, place to have only the morning ſun dufing the 
Hot ſeaſon, and give moderate waterings in dry 
/ are od 9 net of ve * 
Pol vANν us ſeed may likewiſe now be ſowed, 23 
directed for the auriculas. F | 
' ANEMONE and RAXUNCULUs ſeed may alſo now 
be ſowed, in wide pots or boxes of light mould, and 
managed as above in ſowing auriculas, 24 299 
PROPAGATE perennials that have done flowering, 


dy detaching the off. ſets or parting the roots, about the 


middle or latter end of the month. | 
"PRICK ob perennials and biennials that are ſtill 
remaining in the ſeed- beds. ON Kane 


©» WATFERING continue in dry weather to all plants 
in pots, and to any lately planted,' alſo to Jayers, 
„ EE 
dow BULBOVS Koor SEEDS in beds or pots, ot 
boxes of light fine earth. „„ 
SEEDS GATHER of various 3 {x flowers, ac- 
cording as they ripen, particulafly all the forts of 
al Le * | ſuch S e hol biennjals as 
may be required, as alſo of bulbous and tuberous 
rooted kinds, if defirqus to raiſe any of theſe ſorts 
from ſeed to obtain new varieties, 
Flows Bevs, in which it is deſigned to plant 
bulbous roots, may now be prepared at convenient 
opportunities, by digging them in ridges to remain 
rough, to improve by the weather till next month or 
October, &c. x n | 
ScaLyY BuLss, of lilies, martagons, crown im- 
perials, &c. taken' up after their flowering, may now 
be planted again, as theſe ſorts do not keep well long 
out of the ground, like moſt of the tunicated and 


- by . * 


ſolid bulbs. 
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- Cr1eeinG ſhould: now be moſtly completed in all 
ſorts of hedges and edgings, and they will then con- 
tinue in neat order till next ſummer. 1 | 

Grass Warks, Lawns, &c. continue mowing 
once a week or fortnight, or-as may be-required, to 
keep the graſs cloſe and even. 

GrAveL'WarLks keep always in neat order by 
weeding, fweeping, and rolling, 

Keep the borders and ſhrubbery compartments 
clean and neat by hoeing, weeding, and Taking ; 
clearing out ail weeds, dead leaves, decayed ſtalks, 
and other litter; as alſo cut away ſtraggling ill-grow- 
ing ſhoots that caſually occur on the different ſorts 
of plants and ſhrubs; for it is a particular merit to 
have all parts of the pleaſure ground and flower 

den in perfect neat order. 

EpcinGs of box, thrift, &c. not cut any time 
in ſummer, ſhould now be clipped in a regular 
manner. 

Alſo graſs edges, next walks and borders, ſhould 
always be kept cut in cloſe. . 

Box and thrift edgings may be planted the middle 
or latter end, or almoſt any time in this month, and 
well watered. 

Tur, for graſs lawns, walks, &c. if any is re- 
quired, may -now be cut and laid, eſpecially after 
ram to ſoften the ground, both to permit cutting the 
turf, and to promote its growing when laid 
down Where it is intended, well beat and roll it after 
laying, to form a cloſe and even ſurface. be fees 

Or in want of turf or for conſiderable fpaces of 
graſs, may ſow graſs feed; rake and roll it in cloſe 
_ even, forming the ſurface of the ground firm and 

mootn. | 

ParTING RooTs'to propagate perennials of ſeve- 
ral ſorts that are done flowering, may be performed 
in the middle or latter end of this month. 

SLIPPING the off-ſets emitted from the ſides and 
head of the main roots of many ſorts of perennials, 
may alſo-now be effected. Z 
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STock GILLIFLOWERS, of the Brompton any 
Queen ſorts, plant out finally while in young 9: 
moderate growth, as they do not take root frech 
when removed of larger r Hig 7 

Dasiks, PoLYANTHUSEs, and ſeveral other ſim. 
lar perennials that have dvne flowering, may, in the 
middle or latter end of this month, be flipped or the 
roots parted into ſeparate ſlips, to propagate or in- 
creaſe the ſtock of plants, planting them in beds or 
borders, four to five, or fix inches diſtance, and 


. watered, or ſome planted in the general flowe: 


borders, 


keep very clean from weeds. 


NURSERY GARDEN, 


AUGUST, 


HE work of the nurſery now, is nearly the 
ſame as in laſt month ; ſuch as continuing to 


g keep all parts clear from weeds, watering ſmall 
young plants in beds, alſo all ſorts of plants in pots, 


and ſhould finiſh the work of budding in general; 


- alſo to prick out all remaining herbaceous ſecdling 
plants from ſeed- beds. | 


SEED-BEDs of young plants of all forts continue to 
W ATERING continue. in dry weather to all plant: 
in pots, and to young plants in beds, eſpecially thoſe 
of ſmall growth, and ſuch as have been lately pricket 
out; likewiſe to lately planted cuttings, layers, off. 


- ſets, &c. 


Hoe in dry weather to deftroy weeds between 1 


rows of young trees and other plants, 
SEED» 
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-* SeeDLING! EVERGREENS, of pines and firs, '&c. 
if very thick, may have ſome thinned out in moiſt 
<ly weather and pricked'in beds, as ſuggeſted Jaſt month. 
- 'BupDING now complete, the b ginning to the 
Di. middle of this month, in all ſorts of fruit trees uſually 
the propagated by that method, and to any kind of ſhrubs 
the and trees intended, | - 
in-  PrIcKING or planting out herbaceous perennials 
ot from ſeed: beds, now finiſh the firſt opportunity, if 
nd 1 (deg. 9H 12977 575 ie 5 149" , 
ver PROPAGATING by ſlips, off-ſets, and parting 
roots may be performed in moiſt weather, in many 
ſorts of herbaceous perennials that are paſt lowering 
and the ſtalks decayed ; planting the flips, &c. in 
beds or borders, or ſome in pots, as may be required, 
and all well watered, | 29.3104 £90 
Plant out this year's layers and pipings of carna- 
tions and pinks into beds. ; 4 n 
Suckers, off-ſets, &c. of ſucculent plants, may 
be planted for propagating the reſpective ſorts. 


GREEN HOUSE, 


LUGUST. ' 


HE principal care of the green houſe plants at 
this hot and generally dry ſeaſon, is, to ſupply 
the pots and tubs with requiſite waterings z, and occa- 
tionally to ſhift ſuch as require it into larger pots; 
others not ſhifted, have the tops of the pots freſh 
tarthed; and where any are grown diſorderly, have 
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the irregular. productions pruned as may be required ; 
and at this ſeaſon, many forts may be propagated by 
ſuckers, off-ſets, cuttings, and ſome. by budding, 

WATERING ſhould now be well attended to in the 
_ green houſe plants in general; which in dry hot 
weather will be requiſite every day, of a morning or 
evening, to ſmall pots, and the larger pots and tubs 
in proportion ; always giving a {uthkciency to pre- 
ſetve the earth moĩſt. ”_= * 
In the work of watering the green houſe plants, it 
is proper ſometimes, when the leaves are foul or duſty, 
to water all over the head, which will clean and te- 
freſh the leaves of a lively appearance. 

SHIFTING into larger pots, where any plants par- 
ticularly require it, may be performed any time this 
month, either to plants in pots, too ſmall, or to an 
that are of an infirm ſtate of growth, and ſtand in 
need of a little freſh earth applied round the outward 
xaots, to revive them as much as poſſible before 
winter; generally removing the plants with the ball 
of earth intire, having ſome freſh in the bottom of 
the larger pots, placing the plants therein one in 2 
pot as before, fill up round the ball with more freſh 
mould, give water, and place them in a ſhady 
— — —— — 

FRESH EARTHING the tops of the pots will prove 
beneficial to the plants at this ſeaſon, to promote a 
healthful lively ſtate againſt winter ; firſt looſen the 
top earth an inch or more down, take this out, and 
fill up the fpace with freſh compoſt, and water them. 

Prune, where it may appear neceſſary, _y irre- 
gular or ill- growing rambling ſhoots, in the ſhrubby 
and tree kinds, cutting them as may be required, to 
5 or preſerve the proper regularity in the 
S . P 
Alſo cut out any decayed ſhoots and leaves, that 
caſually appear in any of the plants. 

Voung green houfe plants raiſed this year, either 
from feed, ſuckers, cuttings,” & c. continue moſtly in 
a ſomewhat ſhady ſituation all this month, and ſup- 
Phy them with proper waterings 3 and any * 
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fill remaining in the ſeed- pots, &c. ſhould be pricked 
out into ſmall pots; as likewiſe cuttings that are 
well ſtruck. M7 
PROPAGATE green houſe plants, by cuttings, 
ſuckers, budding, &c. f 

By cuttings, plant, in the beginning or middle of 
this month, myrtles, geraniums, by the methods ex- 
plained in June. | A 

To former planted cuttings of the two laſt months, 
give proper ſupplies of water; and thoſe that have 
been ſtruck under glaſſes or forwarded in a hot-bed, 
and are advancing in growth, ſhould have air ad- 
mitted to ſtrengthen their top ſhoots. 

Likewiſe by cuttings, in the beginning of this 
month, may propagate many ſucculent plants, of the 
ſtalky, branchy, and trailing kinds, cut from the 
fide ſhoots, tops, &c. three or four, to five or fix 
inches long; and, previous to planting theſe ſuccu- 
lent cuttings, lay them upon a ſhelf or any dry place 
till the moiſt cut part is dried and healed over, to 
prevent their rotting inthe earth ; then plant them in 
pots of dry ſoil, give very moderate waterings, and 
defend them from exceſſive rains, they will moſtly 
ſtrike before winter; or might be forwarded b 
plunging. the pots in a bark-bed. 

Alſo by ſuckers, ſeveral ſorts of ſucculent plants 
may be propagated, particularly all the forts of aloes, 
&c. which ſend up many bottom ſuckers from the 
roots, and may now be detached and planted, they 
will ſoon grow. | 

And by budding, ſeveral forts of green houſe 
plants of the ſhrubby and tree kinds are alſo propa- 
gated ; ſuch particularly as oranges, lemons, citrons, 
&c. finiſhing it the beginning or middle of this 
month at lateſt. | 7 

Ozance STocks for budding, where any have 
b-en raiſed from the kernek of the fruit, and the 
young plants been forwarded-and drawn up tall in a 
bot- bed or bark-bed, under frames and glafles, or in 
2 glaſs cafe, ſhould now be ihardened by degrees to 
the full air all — month: or fome that are 
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of 2a proper growth, may be budded this ſcaſon 
having ſtems two or three feet high or more, not lei 
than a quarter of an inch thick. | 
The budding ſhould generally be performed t. 
wards the top of the ſtocks, and if the pots art 


- plunged into a bark-bed in an = glaſs caſe for ; 
ro 


month, turning the budded part from the ſun, an 
the glafles ſhaded with mats in ſun-ſhining days, i 
will forward the union of the bud and ſtock. 


SOT + H.0::V::8;:©& 


AUGUST. 


a Hot houſe requiring a continual bark- bed heat, 


and as this muſt be ſupported in a prope 
degree by application of ſome new tanners bark once 


in two or three months, that aſſiſtance will now be 


neceſſary : likewiſe, the plants will require the con- 
tinuation of proper admiſſions of freſh air, and ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies of water; as alſo ſome forts will re- 


quire ſhifting into larger pots, and many forts to be 
propagated by different methods, and at this time 


the fruiting pine apples will be in ripe fruit of full 
maturity for gathering. 

The Bark Beo in the hot houſe will now again 
want to be revived in heat, by means of application 


of a quantity of new tanner's bark, eſpecially that in 
the ſucceſſion pinery, as the plants for fruiting next 


year, commonly called the ſucceſſion pines, require 
to be ſbifted now into larger pots, in which they are 
to remain for fruiting z and at which period of ſhiſt- 


ing, a lively bottom heat in the bark-bed is particu · 
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larly neceſſary to forward their freſh rooting effee- 
tually in a ſtrong growth by next October, for re- 
| moving into an entire new bark-bed in the main 
ftove, or where they are finally to continue for pro- 
ducing their fruit the following ſpring and ſummer.” 

FRESH AIR is now very eflential to be admitted to 
the hot houſe plants in general every day, by fliding 
open ſome of the top and front glafles, from eight or 
nine in the- morning till four or five o'clock in the 
evening, then ſhut cloſe to preſerve the proper degree 
of internal heat for the night. 

Give WATER to the hot houſe exotics in general 
two or three times a week, or according as the earth 
in the pots becomes dry : the morning or afternoon 
is moſt proper for watering them at this ſeaſon. 

The SUCCESSION PINEs for future fruiting, ſhould 
now be ſhifted into _— pots, particularly thoſe 
that are two years old, of proper growth for fruiting 
next year, which at this time ſhould be ſhifted into - 
the large pots, wherein they are to remain to produce 
their fruit: the proper ſize pots are 24s or 16s ac- 
# cording to the fize of the plants: and being furniſhed 
with a ſupply of rich, light, loamy compoſt, draw 
the plants out of the ſmall pots with the ball of 
earth to the roots, prune off the outſide fibres of the 
root; or any plants appearing of a ſickly-like growth, 


of the roots pruned cloſe; proceeding in either 
method, one plant at a time, and introducing ſome 
of the freſh earth in the new pots, ſet one plant in 
each, fill up with more earth to the top ; thus pro- 
ceed till the whole is ſhifted ; then water them mo- 
derately ; and having added ſome freſh tan to the 
bark-bed, after removing about one third of the old 
at top, fork up the remaining old and new bark 
together, and in which directly plunge the pots of 
pines in regular order, to remain till October, then 
have an entire new bark-bed prepared for their final 
reception to remain for fruiting. | 

The younger ſucceſſion plants of a = old, if in 
want of larger pots, ſhould alſo be ſhifted now, as 
N above; 


may be ſhaken wholly out of the earth, and the fibres 
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above; the heat of the bark-bed renewed in the fame 
manner, and the pots replunged therein. 

FRUITING PIxEs will now be ripening their pri. 
cipal crop of fruit, at which time give but moderate 
watering, as much moiſture at that period wouls 
communicate an inſipidneſs and diminiſh part of ths 
peculiar rich flavour: their full ripeneſs is diſcover. 
able generally by imparting a high fragrance, but 
ſhould be gathered before they are over ripe ; cutti 
them principally ia a morning before greatly heated 
by the ſun, and laid in a cool room till they are to be 
ſet ved to table. 

PRO AC ATE hot houſe plants by the different 
methods proper at this ſeaſon, ſuch as by ſuckers, 
crowns, cuttings, &c. = 

By ſuckers from the root, and crowns at top of the 
fruit, the pine apple plants are propagated ; alſo by 
ſmall ſuckers emitted at the baſe of the apple: all of 
which ſuckers and crowns are of proper growth to 
detach for, planting when the fruit is ripe and ga- 
thered ; at which time the ſuckers ariſing from the 
bottom of the old plants may be ſlipped off clean to 
whence they originate ; but the crown and ſuckers 
produced on the fruit ſhould remain til} the fruit is to 
be eaten, then taken off and reſerved for planting; 
previous to which, as being of a ſucculent nature, it 
is proper to lay them iu a dry place a few days or 2 
week, to dry and heal over the moiſt part at bottom, 
that they may not rot thereby in the earth; then ftrip 
off ſome of the under leaves and plant them in ſmall 
pot-, one in each, prefling the earth cloſe, give a little 
Water, and plunge them in a bark-bed of good heat, 

or in a horſe dung hot-bed with bark at top, and the 
bed defended wich frames and glaſſes, they will thus 
ſoon eunt roots, and commence a ſtate of growth, 
and in two years be of a proper f1ze to produce fruit. 

Likewiſe propegate ſucculent plants by ſuckers from 
the root, off- ſets, {ide heads at bottom and top, and 
by cuttings of the ſhoots, branches, &c. all plante! 
in pots of dry light carth, give a little Water, and 
plunge them in the bark - bed. | A 4 
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EITCHEN GARDEN. 


SEPTEMBER. 


ETTUCE plant out at two or three different 
times this month, that were ſowed in Auguſt 
for autumn, winter, and next ſpring ſupply. h 
Let ſome in the beginning of the month be planted 
in any open ſituation, nine or ten inches aſunder, to 
come in for uſe the ſame year, in October, Novem- 
ber, &c. Others, towards the middle or latter end of 
the month, plant in four feet wide beds, in a ſheltered 
ſuuation, fix inches aſunder, to ſtand for winter 
and carly ſpring ſupply; and in the laſt week of the 
month, plant a good quantity in warm ſouth borders, 
or in beds as above, in rows, five or ſix inches apart 
by four inches in the lines, to remain till ſpring; . 
then ſome thinned out, if too thick, and planted in 
beds ten or twelve inches aſunder, | 
Sow lettuce the beginning of this month, if 
omitted the latter end of laſt, for planting out in 
borders, &c. as above, the beginning of October. 
Likewiſe about the middle of the month ſow cos, 
cilicia and brown Dutch lettuce for planting in 
frames and under glaſſes, &c. next month, to ſtand 
all winter for ſpring and early ſummer crops. _ , 
And in the latter end of this month, plant ſome 
ſtout lettuce plants in a four foot wide bed, eight 
inches aſunder, to remain till Winter; and in the 
end of October or beginning of November, place 
garden frames over the beds, and defend the plants 
with the glaſſes thereof every night and cold weather, 
2 you will have good lettuce all the winter 
410n, 3 | | n . 
SPINACH, if not ſowed far winter and ſpting 
Cops lait month, let it be done the beginning of this 
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month, of the ſame ſort as adviſed in Auguſt, ab 
in warm ground may ſow ſome the beginning 
middle of the month; it will come in as a tuccefſion; 
crop in ſpring, and not ſo ſoen run to ſced in thy 
ſeaſon, as that ſowed in Auguſt, | | 

Hoe and thin the ſpinach ſowed laſt month to thi 
or four inches diſtance, and cut up all weeds, 

'Turneps of the late crops ſhould be hoed to {; 
inches diſtancge. 1 143 

RavisHes may be ſowed of the ſalmon and n 
ſnort tops, alſo ſome white turnep rooted kinds, 20 
for uſe next month, + 

CaBBAGE PLANTS of the laſt month's ſowing, 
ſhould now be thinned, and pricked out in four fe; 
wide nurſery beds, in rows fix inches aſunder and 
four inches in the lines, and give neceſſary waterings; 
and in the end of October or November, &c. ſome 
planted out finally, and the reſt to remain in the 
-nurſery beds till ſpring. : 

CoLEeworTs ſowed laſt month, ſhould be thinned 
in the ſeed- beds the beginning or middle of this, and 
planted out finally in rows, ten or twelve inches 
diſtance, and fix or eight inches diſtant in the row; 
and towards the end of the month plant out a ſuc- 
ceſſional ſupply in the ſame manner, and all the ref 
in October. a 8 1 2700 . 

BReccolIi.— Plant out the laſt crops the beginning 
of this month, in rows two feet aſunder, and 
eighteen inches in the row: hoe the former planted 
crops of broccoli and draw earth to their ſtems. 

CELERY.— Plant out more in trenches for winter 
and ſpring ſervice; and in the latter end of the 
month plant out ſome late ſowed plants in ſhalloy 
trenches, to ſtand for a late ſpring crop. 

Earth up all celery that is well advanced in growth; 
alſo repeat the earthing of that began before; and 
that which is full grown ſhould have its final earth- 
ing up within a few inches of the tops, | 

CarDoons ſhould now have the leaves tied to- 
gether with hay-bands, and then. earthed up pretty 
High to blanch them; for as theſe plants grow =_ 
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to four feet high or more, they ſhould bz 

»radually landed up a conſiderable height. | 
* CAULIFLOWER plants of laſt month's ſowing, for 
the early crop next year, ſhould about the middle or 
towards the latter end of this month, be pricked out 
to gain ſtrength till the latter end of October. 

Prepare for them three or four feet wide nurfery 
beds of rich earth, the width and length of common 

den frames, 'rake the ſurface ſmooth, and ſet on 
the frames, then drawing up a quantity of the hand- 
ſomeſt plants and prick them in the beds three inches 
zſunder, cloſing the earth about them regularly, and 
ſettle it to their roots with a moderate watering ; after 
this, give ſhade of mats in the middle of ſun-ſhining 
days, and give water occaſionally in dry weather, till 
they have ftruck root and grow ; then obſerving, if 
the nights at any time prove very cold, or in ex- 
ceſſive wet weather, it will be adviſable to defend the 
plants occaſionally with the glaſſes at ſuch times, but 
generally tilted at one end to admit air, to prevent 


their drawing up too weak aud tender; and in all 


moderate weather expoſe them to the full air with the 
* entirely off, and in the end of October are to 
removed to their winter's reſidence; ſome planted 
out finally under hand glaſſes to defend them all 
winter, and the reſt tranſplanted in frames and under 
warm walls for protection till the fpring; then 
planted out finally. See October, March, ws April. 
 Ox1tons ſowed laſt month, for winter and ſpring 
ſupplies, being now come up, and with them many 
weeds, ſhould be very carefully hand-weeded before 
the weeds advance in growth, not thinning the plants 
of this crop, as they are to be moſtly all drawn or 
thinned for uſe while young. | * 
Likewiſe may fow a moderate ſucceflional crop of 
onions as above, the beginning of this month, and 
they will alſo ſtand longer in the ſpring than the 
former ſowings, before they run to ſeed. 25 
SMALL-SALLADING ſow once a week or ten days, 
& required, in any open ſituation, till the _—_— or 
latter 
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latter end of the month, afterwards in a Wart 
border. 

Lezxs finiſh planting the beginning of the month, 
for a late crop. | X 
 , Mus1ro00M beds may now be made for producin; 
principal crops all winter, this being a proper ſeaſc 
for obtaining plentiful ſupplies of good ſpawn fi 
ſpawning the beds. 

- ASPARAGUS begin to plant in hot-beds the middle 
or latter end of this month, for a winter crop in No. 
vember. Have three year old t:anſplanted plants raik4 
in the full ground. See the directions in January ui 
February. 

The latter end of this month begin to eit 
down the ſtalks of aſparagus and clear the bet 
from weeds ready for landing up, ſee October ad 
Nevember, 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


SEPTEMBER. 


X ALL-TRE Es, ſtill give them any neceſſary 
VV attendance to reform caſual irregularities of 
-tbeihoots, either projecting from the wall or ſhooting in 
any irregular direction, and to retrench any unneceſſaſj 
after ſhoots, in order to give every advantage to the 
fruit, agreeable to the intention of having wall trees. 
PEACHEs and NEC TARINES particularly, being 
moſtly arrived at full growth and tipening, ſhould be 
allowed all poſſible benefit of the ſun, both to give the 
fruit colour and promote a rich flavour; and therefore, 
let all ſhoots projecting from the wall, as alſo thoſe ac- 


vanced in length, be nailed in cloſe and regular, c. 


whete any advance in a diſorderly or croſs placed 
direction, let them be properly regulated, and cut 
| awaſ 
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202 all late productions of after ſhoots, as alſo thin 
thickets of leaves, ſo as all the fruit may every where 
i receive the benefit of the ſun and free air, to 218 it 
in due perfection. 

Vixes likewiſe ſhould be frequently looked over 
to diſplace all after ſhoots wherever produced, as 
theſe late productions are entirely uſeleſs, and would 
ſhade the grapes; and where any of the proper ſhoots, - 
141, WY bearers, and others, are caſually . detached from the 
wall, let them be nailed along in 'the moſt regular 
form, both to preſerve them from being broken by the 
nds, or weight of vet from heavy rains, and to 
:dmit.the ſun equally, to all the bunches of grapes, as 
they will now. be ripening, being alſo careful. where 
any of the bunches are much entangled to diſengage 
them, that the whole may have free growth. 

Vineyard vines trained to ſtakes, ſhould alſo have 5 
good care as above obſerved, to continue all the 
ſhoots regularly trained to the ſtakes, and the ground 
between the rows kept perfectly clear from weeds by 
occaſional hoeing, &c. that by having a clean dry 
ſurface to reflect the ſun's heat, will be of Unguler 


he £f 2 
benefit | in forwarding the = Fry 


Ripe grapes againſt walls defend from waſps, 
other inſects, and the birds, by putting each ripe 
bunch in a ſmall bag of crape, gauſe, or paper; but 
the two former are greatly preferable. 251 

Fic TREES now ripening their fruit, and having 
large ſhading leaves, ſhould have the ſummer ſhoots 
nailed in cloſe to the wall in regular order, to admit 
the ſun, freely to the figs to ripen them with: eligible 
favour, ſtill preſerving all the ſhoots at mote length. 
they muſt not be ſhortened. 
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FLEASURE-GROUND, SHRUBBERY, 
AND PLANTATIONS, 


SEPTEMBER. 


NNUAL FLOWERS in pots ſupply duly with 
water, and let thofe of Jarge growth, both in 
pots and borders, be properly ſupported with ſtakes, 
and where any advance in rambling, irregular pro- 
ductions, trim them to order. 
GATHER SEEDs of the different forts of annuals, 
which now will ripen abundantly. 
Place ſome pots of the more curious annuals for 
; feed in a glafs cafe, or deep garden-frame, &c. in the 
full ſun, where they may be occaſionally defended 
# with the glaſſes in rainy weather and cold nights, that 
1 they may + the ſeed more abundantly and effeQua; 
| ſuch as balfamines, coxcombs, tricolors, globe ama- 
_—_ . ranthus, ice plant, &c. & c. - 
CARNATTONS Layers finiſh planting off from the 
mother plants, if any remain undone, as they will be 
well rooted ; planting ſome in pots; others in nurſery 
beds, ſix inches diſtance. | 

Pixx P1pixGs planted in June and July, if not 
planted out before, ſhould be done the beginning of 
this month, that they may get ſtrength: before winter, 

FLoweR SEEDs of all' forts gather in dry weather, 
according as they ripen. | 

Mi1cnoxETTE, plant ſome late ſowed plants in 
pots to ſtand the winter, and ſhelter them from cold 
and much wet, either in a garden frame under glafles, 
or in a glaſs caſe or green houſe. 

HepGes finiſh clippivg the beginning of the 
month, and as they will not ſhoot any more this 
year, they will remain neat till next ſummer. 
5 #0406 E DGINCS 
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EpG1NGs of Box ſhould now be finiſhed clipping, - 
ir not done before, after the ſummer's growth, and 
they will look neat till next year. e 


| Plant box, edging where required: this is a very 
„oper time to begin the autumn planting: they will 
oon take root, Obſerve the ſame method as directed 
in the ſpring. Give a good watering when firſt 
flanted. For the method of planting ſee January, 
February, and March. | 22 175 

TariFrT EDGiNGs ſhould have all the decayed 
gower ſhoots or ſtalks cut off, if not done before; and 
grown too broad, cut them in on each ſide: and in 
the middle of the month may begin to plant edgings 
of that ſort. See the ſpring months. | 

Likewiſe STRAWBERRIES for edgings to any par- 
ticular compartments, in ſhrubberies, &c. may be 
planted any time this month; and in thoſe formerly 
planted, if they run diſorderly, ſhould have the rank 
leaves cut down, and the ſpreading runner ſtrings | 
cleared away. | | 

HARDY ANNUALS, of ſome forts, may now be 
ſowed, as larkſpur, adonis, &c. to come up earlier 
next ſpring, and they will alſo flower earlier and 
ſtronger than the ſpring-ſowed plants. 

Mowing ſtill continue occaſionally in graſs lawns, 
walks, &c. in proper time before the graſs grows 
be rank, that they may remain always in perfect neat - 
Her: and as ſoon as mowed, ſweep up the graſs 

clean into heaps, then carried away. 7 
ot Keep the graſs alſo clean and neat by poling occa- 
of Wiocally, to diſperſe the earthy worm-caſts, which 
or, Noten deface the ſurface at this ſeaſon ; and after 
er, Wing, run over the graſs with a wooden or other 
ro ler, to clear up the ſcattered worm-caſt earth; and 
in Noccaſionally ſweep off the fallen leaves of trees, and 
% Wh other looſe litter. | 
5, Likewiſe, when the edges of the graſs compart- 
ments are grown rank and irregular, keep them cut 
he er trimmed in cloſe and even. 
als ROLLING continue to gravel walks once or twice 


a week ; 
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ny ſupplied with water in dry weather. . 
R 


that have done flowering, cutting down the decayed 


flowering in $9 perfection next year. 


ſorts of bulbs may be planted patt now, and mot 
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a week; and alſo to graſs occaſionally, to have the 
ſurface cloſe and even. 54 

Gravel walks keep clean from weeds, and ſweey of 
all looſe litter and fallen leaves of trees, &c. 

PEeRENNIALs and B1ENNIALs of many ſorts, bath 
young plants of this year's ſeedlings, and old plants 
which have done flowering, may be now tranſplant 
the middle er towards the latter end of this month, in 
the borders, beds, pots, &c. where they may be 
required.” ne 

Propagate old perennials by ſlips of, or parting the 
roots of ſuch as are done flowering.” 

P1piNnGs of pinks of the year, that are well rooted, 
ſhould be planted out from the beds where ſtruck 
into others, ſix inches aſunder, and watered. 

PrAxrs in PoTs, of all ſorts, ſhould till be pro- 


E8H EARTH plants in pots, eſpecially of thoſ: 


ſtalks, clear away decayed leaves, then looſen the top 
earth, and a little way down round the ſides, then te- 
moving the looſened ſoil, fill up with freſh mould, and 

ive a moderate watering ; which dreſſing will great!y 
refreſh and ſtrengthen the roots to promote their 


BuLBovs RooTs that were removed in ſummer, 
after they had done flowering, may now begin plant- 
ing ſome again the middle or latter end of this 
month, to flower next ſpring and ſummer ; ſuch 2 
tulips, hyacinths, narciffus, jonquils, crown impe- 
rials, ftar of Bethlehem, fritillarias, bulbous iriſes, 
lilies and martagons of all ſorts, gladioles, crocuſſes, 
ſnowdrops, ' daffodils, garlick moly, pancratiums; 
obſerving, particularly of the ſcaly bulbous kinds, 
as lilies, martagons, crown imperials, &c.. it is pro- 
per to plant moſt of them this or next month, as they 
do not keep well long out of the ground; the other 


in a month or two after, and early in the ſpring. 
In planting theſe ſorts, they may be introduced both 
in the borders in aſſemblage with other flowering 
| plants, 
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ants, and ſome principal kinds planted in beds ſepa- 
45 in the borders difpoſe the ſmall and moderate ſized 


,pearance when in flower, placing the erocuſſes and 
or leſs, towards the middle : the others plant alſo a 5 


bulbs of lilies, martagons, crown-imperials, &c. 
generally plant ſingly, as the flowers are large and 
conſpicuous, or on particular occaſions, may plant 


aſunder, and three or four inches deep, that being 
thus depoſited together in beds, they can readily have 


ſpring, and their flowers defended from the ſun and 
exceſive rain, to have them in longer perfection; 


ous blow together under one point of view. 

AUTUMNAL FLOWERING BULBs, finiſh planting 
the beginning of this month, if before omitted ; ſuch 
23 colchicums, Guernſey and Belladonna lilies, 
2utumnal crocuſſes, &c. to flower the ſame year. 

Crirrixo ſhould now be finiſhed in all forts of 
hedges and edgings. 

Hoe and RAKE. borders, ſhrubberies, beds, and 
other compartments, in dry weather, to clear them 


well from weeds, and to clean and ſmooth the ſurface © 


of the ground in neat order. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS of the fineſt double kinds, 
plant cuttings in pots, of the young fide ſhoots, three 


cr four to five or fix inches long, ſeveral or many in 


each pot, to have ſhelter all winter under a frame or 


in a green-houſe, for early flowering next ſummer, 
IxpIA Pixks done flowering, cut down the de- 
cayed ſtalks, permitting the roots to remain, or 


trauſplant ſome in pots, they will ſurvive the winter, 


and 


bulbs, commonly in little-clumps three or four roots 
together, that they may diſplay a more conſpicuous 


ow-drops moſtly: towards the edge; ſome alſo more 


varied order towards the front, middle, &c. the large 


wo or three together: and of the principal varieties 
of tulips, hyacinths, polyanthus-narciſſus, jonquils, | 
bulbous iriſes, &c. a portion may be planted in 
ſeparate beds, each ſort ſeparate, fix to nine inches 


occafional protection in ſevere weather in winter and 


alſo being thus collected, they will make a conſpicu- 
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and flower earlier and ſtronger next | year, than the 
ſeedling plants of the ſame ſeaſon. 

PzxuUXE ftrong, rambling, irregular: ſhoots, in 
any kinds of ſhrubs and large flowering plants 
in ſhrubberies, borders, and other compartments, 


| where they are of a diforderly rude growth, t ſpe. 


cially in conſpicuous parts immediately contiguou 
to 8 walks, lawns, &c. | 

DECAYED STEMS of herbaceous plants done flaw. 
ering, cut down cloſe, and clear the planis from all 
decayed leaves; alſo pull up the ſtalks of annual 
flowers, according as they decline flowering, and | 
have furniſhed the requiſite ſupplies of ſeed. 

FLOWER SEEDS be careful to gather according 2 
they ripen, particularly of all the forts of annuals and 
biennials, as theſe forts require to be raiſed every 
year from ſeed ; likewiſe gather ſceds of perennials of 
any deſirable kinds that are now. ripening, and of 
ſuch as you may intend to raiſe a ſupply of in ſeedling 
plants, for new varieties and other occaſions. 

SEED BEps of ſmall plants, or of ſeeds lately 
ſowed, be careful to weed, and give water in dry 
hat weather; and to ſeed beds and ſeed pots of young 
bulbous roots, ſowed laſt year, permitting them to 
remain till next ſummer, clear away all weeds and 
ſpread a little fine earth over the ſurface, 

TEN WEEKS STOCKS.—dow ſeed, and plant ſome 
lately raiſed young plants in pots, the whole placed ina 
frame or green houſe at the approach of cold weather 
next month, to flower in winter and early in the 
ſpring. x 

SOWING may ſtill be done in auriculas, polyan- 
thus, anemones, ranunculus, and bulbous roots; per- 
forming it the beginning of this month, «in pots, 
boxes, or borders of light rich earth; but if in pots, 
&c. can be readily removed to a ſheltered ſituation at 
the approach of winter. 
 SCALY BuLBs, as white and orange lily, marta- 
gons, and crown imperial, &c. which were taken up 
in 1ummer, after they were done flowering, ſhould 

now 


3 
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dow be planted ia the beds, borders, &c. where 
they are to remain for flowering next year : generally 
WW planting moſt of theſe ſorts ſingly. | 

Likewiſe finiſh planting all off-ſets of the above 
kinds of ſcaly bulbs; large ones may be planted in 
the borders among other flowering bulbs, and the 
{mall ſorts plant in nurſery beds. 

Orr-szrs of bulbs in general ſhould now be 
planted, eſpecially all the ſmall kinds. 

DiccingG now perform in vacant: flower-beds, 
borders, and other compartments in preparation for 
planting the latter end of this month, and in Octo- 
ber, &c. with the different kinds of plants and roots, 
eee, Cr. | 

Likewiſe, this is a good ſeaſon to begin the pre- 
paration of ground deſigned for any tree and ſhrub 
plantation the two following months; as alſo to 
commence any kind of new work which is defigned 
for pleaſure” ground ' compartments, in ſhrubberies, 
walks, borders, graſs, water, &c. 
 Tury for lawns, walks, or any kind of garden 
graſs may now be cut and laid where intended. 

Or graſs ſeed may be ſowed for the above purpoſe; it 
will now grow freely, and ſoon come up the ſame year; 
performing it the beginning or middle of this month. 

PLANTING may be commenced where intended: 
in moſt forts of evergreen trees and ſhrubs, the mid- 
dle or latter- end of this month; ſach as firs, pines, 
laurel, lauruſtinus, ciſtuſes alaternus, phillyrea, 


magnolia, &c. | | 

Likewiſe, towards the latter end of this month, 
jou may begin to plant ſeveral forts of deciduous 
ſhrubs when their leaves decay. | 

PLANTING in Pors may now be performed to any 
curious or deſirable flowering plants, removing them 
therein, either with {mall balls of earth about the 
roots, or as may be convenient; giving water as ſoon 
& planted, 

vALFTING plants from pots too ſmall into larger, 
with freſn earth, muy be done any time this month; 
and they wilt be well ſettled in the ne pots before 


winter, 
.P NURSERY 
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NURSERY GARDEN. 
SEPTEMBER, 


NONTINUE all parts of the nurſery well cleared 

4 from weeds, by hoeing and hand weeding, 
may be neceſſary, to have the whole clean and in neat 
order, | 

HoE1NG, take opportunity of dry weather to per. 
form between all rows of young trees, as the autumn 
production of ſeed weeds will now come up nu- 
merouſly, and ſhould be deſtroyed to have al} clean 
before winter. | 
' WATERING likewiſe in dry weather will be ne- 
ceſſary to all plants in pots, and to any lately planted 
articles. 

TRANSPLANTING may be commenced the middle 
or towards the latter end of this month, after rain, 
in moſt ſorts of young evergreen trees and ſhrubs, 
both from ſeed-beds, and alſo in nurſery rows where 
they ſtand too cloſe in their advanced growth, and 
planted at wider diſtances as they may ſcem to 
require. 194 | 

Plant curious or more tender young evergreens, &e. 
in pots, for moving under occaſional ſhelter in winter, 

CuTTINGs of evergreens may be planted, parti- 
cularly of laurel, the young ſhoots of the year in 2 
ſhady border, and watered. | 

LAvixd evergreens may be performed in many 
ſorts, any time this month, of the lower pliable young 
branches and ſhoots ; they will moſtly be rooted for 
planting off next year at this ſeaſon. 

And layers of laft year that are properly ftruct 
and well rooted, may be ſeparated from the ſtools 
and płanted in nurſery rows. e 

HERABAcEOUS PLAanTs of many ſorts, may now 
be propagated by off- ſets and parting the _ 

ei 
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either taking. off flips or off- ſets from the ſtanding 
plants, or theſe taken up and parted or divided into 
-parate lips, &c. and planted in beds or borders fix 
:nches to a foot aſunder. 

SUCKERS from evergreens and cther plants, &c. 
where any occur, may be taken off and planted the 
middle or latter end of this month. : 

PaunING may be performed in evergreens, &c. to 
reduce to order any irregular productions, either in 
young ſhoots of the year, or of older growths, as 
may be required. £9 

ve plum and cherry ſtones for ſowing this or next 
month, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks for grafting or 
budding. | 

GROUND for PLANTING, &c. prepare. by digging 
and trenching at proper opportunities, ready for the 
reception of young plants of trees, ſhrubs, &c. and 
ſeeds, the two following months. ER 

Sow1NG may be performed, the middle or latter 
end. of this month, in ſtones of -cherries, plums, 
c. to raiſe ſupplies of ſtocks in which to graft and 
bud the defirable ſorts of thoſe fruit trees. 

Likewiſe ſowing may be commenced the latter end 
of the month in ſeveral ſorts of hardy tree and ſhrub 
ſeeds, that are ripe. | 

PRICK our young ſeedling evergreens, of pines, 
firs, &c. into beds, in rows fix inches to a foot 
diſtance, | 

Finiſh planting out ſeedling and other perennials 
and biennial herbaceous plants from ſeed-beds and 
other places, where: they ſtand too cloſe, and plant 
them at proper diſtances, or ſome in pots, if required. 

Decipuous PREESs and SHRUBS, in young growth, 
may aiſo be commenced tranſplanting the latter-end 
of this month. 

SEED-BEDS of young trees and other plants keep 
very clean from weeds. 

PLaxTING in PoTs may now be performed, in any 
kinds of tender or more curious plants, for moving 
to ſhelter or warm fituations in winter. 
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GREEN HOUSE. 
SEPTEMBER. 


TT ATERING will ſtill. be neceſſary in ry 
weather to moſt of the green-houſe plantz: 
but after the middle of the month apply the water 
always moderately, and generally in a forenoon, and 


water the ſucculent. plants more ſparingly now than 


moſt of the other ſorts. 
SHIFTING into Jarger pots and ſome freſh earth, 


may yet be performed the beginning or middle of the 


month, to any of the plants that require it, ob- 
ſerving the ſame directions as in the ſpring fer that 
work. 
Likewiſe young plants that have been raiſed this 
fr-m-ſ:ed, &c. plant into ſmall pots ſeparately; 


alſo thoſe raiſed from cuttings, layers, &c. that aue 


ſtruck and well rooted, plant in the ſame manner, 

PLanT Currixcs of myrtle the beginning of the 
month, in pots or ſtore pans, plunged in a bark or 
dung hot-bed covered cloſe with hand-glaſſes, they 
will ſtrike the ſame year: or in want of hot-beds, 
the. may alſo be planted, and they will prepare for 
ſtriking freely in the following ſpring. 

Cuttings of myrtles, gerauniums, and other green- 
houſe plants that were planted in the ſpring or ſum- 
mer, leveral or. many together, and that are well 
ſtruck, may now be planted ſeparately in ſmall pots, 

Where any young. myrtles, &c. were bedd-d out 
in beds of natural earth in May, to obtain good 
ſtrength, ſhould now be taken up with balls of earth, 
and potted in ſmal; or middling pots ſeparately, and 
w cred. 

PLANT SUCKERS, if any are produced from th: 
roots o ſucculcn's, as aloes, &c. and other green 
houſe planis may now be detached clean to the 
bottom, and planted in ſmall pots. 


SUC- 
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SUCCULENT -PLANTS, if an uire larger 
they may now be ſhifted Xs > 7 | 1 1 

REMOVING into the green houſe the tendereſt 
exotics, ſhould be commenced towards the middle or 
later end of this month; more eſpecially the ſuecu- 
lent plants, if much rain fall: but moſt of the 
woody and other kinds may be continued abroad till 
the latter end of this month, when it may be proper 
to take in the oranges, lemons, geraniums, &c. or 
if a fine warm autumn, they may moſtly remain in 
the full air till next month, [eſpecially myrtles, 
oleandets, and other ſhrubby exotics of the hatdier 


p nature, : | 


But the ſucculent: plants of the more tender kinds, 
if the weather change very wet or cold, ſhould be 
remoyed into the green houſe ; particularly the Afti- 
can aloes, cereuſes, hcoides, Opuntias,. &c. as iex- + 
ceſſive wet at this ſeaſon, would prove very detri- 
mental to theſe kind of plants. 8 

Howe ver, when any green houſe plants are new 
removed into- that conſervatory, it is proper at this 
time to give them a large admiſſion of free air, by 
opening moſt of the windows to their full extent, day 
and night, all this month. 


* 
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N the hot-houſe a conſtant regular heat muſt ſtill 

be continued by means of the bark-bed, as ob- 
{crved in the preceding ſummer and autuma months; 
no fire-heat will be required till towards the latter end 
of October or beginning of November; giving the 
* ants 
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plants in general neceſſary watering, and admiflion; 
of freſh air: and any in want of larger pots, may he 
ſhifted therein. 

The BaRrK-BED heat ſhould be continued of a lively 
temperature, eſpecially as the weather will now ſome. 
times prove cold, more particularly cold nights; and 
therefore if the bark was refreſhed laſt month, as then 
directed, with a ſupply of ſome new tan, and forkin 
up the old and new together, the bed will now be in 
eligible good order; but if it was then omitted, per. 
form it now as ſoon as poſſible, which will continue 
it in a proper heat till October, when the bark-bed 
muſt be wholly renewed with a ſupply of freſh bark 
to continue a lively heat all winter. 

Admit air daily, in warm ſun-ſhining weather, to 
the hot- houſe plants, by ſliding open ſome of the 
ſaſhes a few inches in the warmeſt part of the day, 
but ſhut cloſe towards the afternoon or evening, or 
ſooner if the weather changes cold ; and obſerving, 
according as the heat of the ſeaſon naturally declines, 
to leſſen the admiffion of air proportionably. 

WATERING continue in moderation to the dif- 
ferent hot-houſe exotics, according as the earth in 
the pots become dry once or twice a week, or ſome- 
times oftener, as they ſhall require. 

PIN E- APPLE plants in general continue conſtant!y 
plunged in the bark-bed; and ſupply them with 

proper waterings, more freely to the young ſucceſſion 
plants advancing in growth, than to the fruiting pines, 
now ripening fruit, as too much moiſture is apt to 
diminiſh the flavour, as formerly obſerved; and as the 
fruiting plants will now fornifh pine-apples in full 
maturity, Jet them be gathered according as they ripen 
in proper time, before they become too mellow, oft, | 
and their peculiar high flavour evaporated. | 
The ſucceſſion pines, of two years growth, for pro- 
* ducing next year's fruit, if ſhifted into larger pots 
laſt month, as then adviſed, all they now require 13 
to continue them plunged in the bark-bed, being re- 
vived in heat for their reception, at the time of ſhift- 
ing, which will remain in good condition till Octo- 
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ber, and ſupply them with moderate waterings; but 
if omitted ſhifting the plants and renewing the heat, 
2s directed in Auguſt, the principal ſeaſon for that 
work, delay it not longer than the beginning of this 
month, performing it now as ſoon as poſſible. See 
Auguſt. | . 
Leite the younger ſucceſſion pines, in want of 
larger pots, may be ſhifted into thoſe a ſize larger, 
according to the directions in Auguſt, &c. if not done 
in that month, or in July; or if they are not in very 
ſmall pots, they may remain unſhifted till next April. 
Plant ſuckers and crowns of pines, to raiſe ſupplies 
of ſucceſſion plants. See the directions for that work 
in Auguft, &c. | | 
Propagate ſucculent and other hot-houſe plants by 
ſuckers and off-ſets that now occur, taking them off 
clean to the bottom, and planted in pots, as directed 
in the foregoing months, | * 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


OCTOBER. 


NABBAGE-PLANTS ſtill remaining thick in 
A the ſeed-bed, ſhould now finiſh pricking them 
into nurſery-beds the beginning of this month, as 
many as intended, in a ſheltered fituation, to remain 

for ſpring planting. | : 

Clear from weeds the young cabbage plants, both 
in the ſced and nurſery beds. 

In the latter end of this month plant out. ſome- 
ſtrong cabbage plants from the nurſery beds, &c. 
finally to remain for the early crop next ſpring and 
ſummer, alloting them good ground; and if dunged; 
it will be of ſingular advantage; and in which plant 
them two feet aſunder, if to remain for full growths ;- 

P 4 | but 


tdbis be tr 
-band-glafles, finally to remain; and the teſt in 


plants at three feet and a half diſtance, to be covered 


prepare a bed of rich light carth, the ſize of one o 
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but if to be cut up young, when of hut {mall f. 
they may be planted in rows only half a yard alunder 
or but a foot diſtance each way; or may plant ſome 
among winter ſpinach, in wide rows three or four fey; 
aſunder, by a foot diftance in cach row. 

But retain a principal ſupply of the different ſous 
of cabbage plants temaining in the nurfery or feed 
beds, for planting out after Chriſtmas and in the ſpring 
months. | 

CoLlewoRTs, finiſh planting out all now remaining 
in the ſecd-beds for winter and ſpring uſe. Ser 


. and September. | 
CAVLIFLOWER PLANTS, of the Auguſt ſowing, 
pricked out laſt month, ſhould in the latter end of 


anſplanted, ſome of the ſtrongeſt under 


frames or under warm walls, for proteQion all winter 
till ſpring ; then planted out for good. 

For the hand-glaſs crop, allot a compartment of the 
very beſt light dry-lying ground, which let be dunged, 
n then divide the ground 
into beds or narrow compartments three feet wide, 
with-a foot wide alley between, and along the mid- 
dle of each ſuch bed mark out the places for the 


each with a hand-glaſs, and in each place plant four 
or ſive cauliflower plants within four or five inches of 
one another, give a moderate watering, and directly 
gover each patch with a hand-glafs, as juſt obſerved, 
. Keepthemcloſe till they take root, then tilt the glaſles 
on the ſouth fide upon props, and only ſhut down is 
cold nights and froſty weather, ſo defending them till 
ſpring; when, if they have all ſurvived the winter, 
muſt then thin out the worſt, leaving only two or three 
under each glaſs to attain perfection; the others 


Planted in another place. See November, and the 


winter months, and March and April. 

And for thoſe intended to be wintered in frames of 
in warm borders, &c. that if they were not pricked 
in the proper places laſt month from the ſeed- bed. 


Wore 


T. 
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' more garden frames, or may make a1l-nder hot-bed, 
' foot de th of dung, if your plants are rather weak 
or backward in growth, . which will forward them, 
and preſerve: them better from being diſturbed by 
worms, &c. earthing the bed fix inches with light 
rich mould. | 

In either method, having placed the frame on the 
bed, tranſplant the cauliflowers therein about three 
inches diftance ; give water, and put on the glaſſes 
cloſe for a few days, till tney take root; then give air, 
by ſhoving them down, or tilting behind, and when 
they begin to grow, take the lights off every mild day. 
See November, &c. #50 5 | 

But in want of frames and glaſſes for the above 
purpoſe, the beds of cauliflower plants may be arched 


over with hoops or rods for the ſupport of a thelter of 


n mats on nights and froſty weather. 8 
Likewiſe may plant ſome under a fouth wall, where 
they will ſtand the winter tolerably well, eſpe- 
cially if in very ſevere froſts they are protected with 
litter, or pannels of reeds, or garden mats. 5 
Aſparagus- beds ſhould now be cleaned and landed 
vp for their winter's dreffing. | 
This conſiſts of cutting down all the ſeed-ſtalks of 
the plants, the beds then hoed, and the weeds drawn 
off into tne alleys; then by line and ſpade mark out 
the proper width of each alley or path, generally two 


feet, and the beds four, or four and a half, according 


as they admit; and then dig each alley a good ſpade 
deep, burying the weeds in the bottom, and lay a 
portion of the earth of the alleys evenly over the 
s, two or three inches deep, which fi iſh the year's 
culture of thoſe plants, till next April, when they mult 
have the ſpring drefling, as directed in that month. 


Manure for aſparagus is expedient for the augmen- 
tation of ſuch old beds as are exhauſted by long pro» + 


duction; it may be added once in two or three years, 
and now is the time to apply it before the beds are 
landed up; have quite rotten dung, and lay it about three 
inches thick, fotł it in a little; chen die ging the alleys 
as above, ſpread part of the eatth over the dung, and 
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the winter's rain will waſh its rich juices into the beds; 
and in the ſpring dreſſing, as the dung will be tho. 
roughly rotted, fo as it will readily break to piece, 
it then may be forked in and incorporated with the 
earth of the beds a proper depth. 

The aſparagus beds containing the plants intended 
for forcing, ſhould alſo now have the ſtalks cut down, 
but that which is to be taken up for forcing the en. 
ſuing winter, particularly, need not be lznded up, 

Seedling aſparagus beds may have only the dead italks 
and rank weeds — off, and in winter may have 2 
little dry mulchy, or dryiſh rotted dung ſpread oyer 
the ſurface, to defend the crowns of the roots from 
ſevere froſt. - | 

Plant aſparagus in hot-beds any time in this month 
for forcing, to produce a crop in November or be- 
ginning of December; and if a conſtant: ſucceflion, 
is required, plant ſome every three or four weeks till 
March. See January. | | 

SOWING and PLANTING being neceſſary in ſeveral 
articles in the courſe of this month, let them be done 
in proper time, particularly of the following. 

Articles for ſowing at this ſeaſon are principally only 
a few lettuces, radifhes, ſmall-ſallading, and ſome 
early peas and beans, | x 

Planting articles are requiſite in cabbages, coleworts, 
cauliflowers in frames and hand-glaſſes, late crops of 
broccoli, borecole and ſavoys, celery and endive, let- 
tuces to plant and prick in warm borders and in frames, 
&c. and to plant ſome early beans ; alſo may plant 
ſeveral pot-herbs, where wanted, as thyme, fage, 
ſorrel, mint, balm, burnet, fennel, &c: alſo garlick and 
Mallots, and feveral ſorts of plants for ſeed. 

Likewiſe in hot-beds to plant aſparagus, muſhrooms, 
mint, and to ſow ſmall-ſallading in the end of the 
month. | | 

CELERY, continue to earth up the advanced crops 
in dry weather; and thoſe of full growth ſhould have 
the final earthing within five or ſix inches of the top, 
to blanch or whiten the ſtalks of a proper length.— 
Other crops advancing in ſucceſſion, land up mode- 
xately, according to their increaſed growth, The 3 
; cr 


. 
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crops of celery. having been landed up the two laſt. 
months, will now be in good perfection to dig up for. © 
uſe as occaſionally wanted. | 

Finiſh planting celery for late crops ; alſo plant ſome. 
the middle or latter end of the month, of the laſt-raiſed: 
plants, for ſpring ſupply. 

ENDIvVE of full growth ſhould be tied up, a portion 
every week for blanching ; performing this in dry days, 
gather the leaves of each plant up regular, and tie 
them together moderately cloſe, 

Plant the laſt crops of endive on a warm dry. border, . 
the beginning or: middle of this month, to remain. 
principally for ſpring ſervice, | 

The proper ſort of endive for planting now, is prin- 
cipally. the green curled,. hardieſt to ſtand the winter. 

CarDpoons being now advanced to full growth, 
ſhould be landed up Foal y; previoully tying the leaves 
of each plant together regularly, and then earth them 
up conſiderably high all. round to blanch them a proper. 
length. 

—f of. the firſt landed- up cardoons will now be 
proper for uſe. | | | 

Root. ESCULENTS,. of moſt ſorts, are now in full: 
perfection of growth for general uſe ; ſuch as carrots,. 
turneps, potatoes, parſneps, red-beet, ſalſafy, ſcorzo- 
nera, large-rooted parſley, ſkirrets,. Jeruſalem arti- 
chokes, black. Spaniſh radiſh, horſe- radiſn; all of- 
which are proper both for preſent ſupply, and continue 
good all winter, and of the greater part ſome may be 
taken up the end of this month to preſerve in ſand, to- 
be ready for uſe in the above-mentioned ſeaſon. 

Dis ur Roos for keeping, of various ſorts, now at: 
full growth, as potatoes, carrots, parſneps, red- beet, 
Jeruſalem artichokes, ſcorzonera, ſalſafy, large-rooted: 
parſley, black turnep-radith, turneps; but of Which, all. 
the potatoes and main crops of full. grown carrots: 
ſhould be digged up the latter. end of the. month, and: 
houſed in ſome dry,cloſe apartment, laying the carrots. 
in ſand ;. and ſome of each of the others. may alſo be 
taken up the end of this month or beginning or middle - 
of next, before the ſetting in of hard. froſt, and Jay 

| | | ©, them: 
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them in fand, to be ready for family uſe when the 


others remaining are frozen in the ground. 

PanxsxErs are now advanced to full growth to dig 
up for uſe occaſionally, as wanted. | 
And as they will be wholly done growing by the end 
of this month, ſome may then be digged up and laid in 
fand, to be ready for uſe in winter, efpecially in 
ſevere weather, when the others are frozen in the 
ground. ; | 

POTATOES having now obtained their full growth 

in all the remaining principal crops, ſhould be a 
digged up the middle or latter end of this month, and 
houſed in ſome dry apartment, and covered thick with 
dry ſtraw to exclude the air, moiſture and froſt, that 
they may keep ſound and good all winter, &c. for uſe, 
as wanted. | 

CarRoTs and ParsNePs, of the main crops, being 
now arrived to their full fize, and done growing by the 
middle or end of this month, when it is proper to dig 
them up for kceping in ſand, particularly all the main 
crops of ſpring- ſowed carrots, alſo a portion of the 
beſt parſneps; digging them up when dry, cut the tops 
off cloſe, and then depoſit them under cover in layers 
of dry fand, and the whole covered with ftraw: they 
will thus keep in good condition for uſe all winter. 

The young carrots, of the July and Auguſt ſowing, 
keep dis from weeds, and thin them where too 
thick : thoſe of the July ſowing will be in good per- 
feftion to draw young the preſent ſeaſon and in winter: 
and the Auguit crop to remain for young ſpring 
Carrots, N 

RED Beers will now be in full perfection in the 
roots to take up for uſe as wanted; or ſome beſt roots 
may be digged up the end of the month to preſerve in 
ſand, as directed for carrots, &c, for winter ſupply. 

Broccori and Box EcCOLE, of the firſt crops, will 
now be in proper heads to gather for uſe. 

Hoe between the advancing crops of broccoli and 
borecole, and draw earth to the ſtems to ſtrengthen 
the plants in growth. 

x 9 Finiſh 
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Finiſh-planting out all remaining late broccoli and 
borecole the beginning of the month. EA 
Beans, of the early mazagans, may be planted the 


middle or latter end of this month, in a warm border, 


to come in for- an early crop next ſummer ; planting 
ſome in croſs rows two feet and a half aſunder: others 
in a drill cloſe to the wall, &c. 


Or may likewiſe ſow ſome thick in a bed for tranſ- 


planting towards ſpring, when an inch or two high, and 
during their continuance cloſe together in the bed may 
de more readily protected in winter from hard froſt. 
Likewiſe PE as, of the early hotſpur kinds, may be 
ſowed the latter end of this month in a warm border, 
25 directed above for the beans, to have a chance for 
an early crop next ſummer in May. 
DuxG vacant ground, both for preſent planting 
with ſome principal crops, as early cabbages, and ſome 
hand-glaſs cauliflowers, and other compartments where 
manure is moſt wanted; or where intended for ſowin 
or planting in the ſpring with the above and ſome other 
principal crops, as onions, aſparagus, artichokes, &c. 
Dis and "TRENCH vacant ground, both in a level 
order for preſent planting with cabbages, coleworts, 
ettuces, hand-glaſs cauliflowers, &c. and the reſt dig in 
ridges,. to improve and fertilize by the weather, ready 
to level down for fowing and planting in the ſpring. 
HoeinG perform in dry weather between all plants 
in rows, to cut down all advancing weeds, as well as 
to looſen the ground about the plants, and to draw 
ſome earth about the ſtems, eſpecially thoſe in ad- 
vancing young growth. | 
WINTER SPINACH keep very clean from weeds 
by hand-weeding or _— ; and thin the 
plants where remaining too thick, Jeaving them three 
or tour inches aſunder. | 
In the advanced crops of winter ſpinach may begin 
gathering ſome for uſe, either by thinning out the 
plants where very thick, or plucking only the large 
outer leaves. | 
WinrerR On1ons will now require a thorough 
Clearing from weeds before winter, performing it _ 
— 
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fully by hand- weeding with the utmoſt attention, be. 
fore the weeds ſpread conſiderably. . 

Some. of the forwardeſt winter onions, of the Welſh 
kinds, may be thinned out moderately for young green 
Cibouls in ſallads, the latter end of this month, &c. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES will now be in good 
perfection to dig up for uſe occaſionally. 

Or ſome may be digged up to preſerve in ſand for 
uſe in winter, when the others are frozen in the 
ground. 

PARSLEY,. where run. up in a large growth, ſhould 
now be cut down cloſe, that it may — up afreſh 
before winter in a low thick growth. 

Hamburgh large-rooted parſley will now be of full 
growth, or the roots for uſe to boil. 


Por and ARomaTic HERRS may be planted in 


ſeveral ſorts the beginning or middle of this month, if 
required; but all principally in rooted plants at this 
ſeaſon; ſuch as thyme, ſage, ſavory, hyſſop, pot and 
winter marjoram, rue, lavender, &c. removing them 
now moſtly with ſmall balls of earth. about. the roots, 
and planted. a foot aſunder. | 

Likewiſe may plant balm, tanſey, tarragon, cives, 
penny-royal, mint, fennel, ſorrel, burnet, both in 
rooted full plants, and by parting the roots; and planted 
ſix or eight to twelve inches — 

Propagate pot-herbs by ſlipping or parting the roots; 
ſuch as ſorrel, tanſey, tarragon, mint, balm, penny- 
royal, fenne], pot marjoram, &c. 
Turners, late ſowed for ſpring crops, finiſh hoeing 
and m— the beginning of this month.. 

LEEKs, finiſh planting any late crops intended for 
ſpring. 
; Hoe between rows of former planted leeks, to kill 
all advancing weeds and to looſen the ground between 
and about the plants. 5 

LETTUCEs, plant of different ſorts of the Auguſt 
ſowing, ſome ſtrongeſt ei warm ſituations, for 
winter uſe; ſuch as Cilicia, brown Dutch, * 


green, and common cabbage lettuces, and the dif- 
; . . ferent 


* 
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ferent kinds of cos: others may remain where ſowed 
for the ſame occaſion. 

Alſo lettuces, of the Auguſt and September ſowing, 
chin and plant ſome in warm borders and other warm 
dry compartments to ſtand through the winter till 

ing, ſetting them five or fix inches aſunder; all to 
remain principally till next ſpring, and for early ſum- 
mer crops: and others may remain where ſowed, both 
for ſome to uſe in winter, and the reſt to continue till 
the ſpring, ce. 

Likewiſe ſome younger lettuce, green and whits 
cos, raiſed laſt month, ſhould: be planted in frames the 
latter end of this month, to be defended with the 
glaſſes 1 in winter, in bad weather, and cold 
ws or may alſo plant ſome in beds to have occa- 
fional protection of mats, as above ; all to remain till 
the ſpring, then tranſplanted. | 

Alſo of the above young cos lettuces, may plant ſome 
under the hand-glafſes where the hand-glaſs cauli- 
flowers are now planted, to have protection thereof 
till ſpring; then ſome planted out, others remain to 

gather 0 for uſe in early growth,” 

Plant alſo ſome ſtrongeſt lettuces in warm borders 
and in frames or beds, to have occaſional ſhelter of 
glaſſes or mats from froſt, ready for tranſplanting with 


balls into hot-beds the following months, for forcing to 


2 cabbaged growth in winter. 

Sow ſome hardy cabbage lettuces and brown Dutch, 
in a warm ſituation, the beginning of the month. 

CucumBERs of the general crops will now be all 
done growing, eſpecially thoſe fully expoſed. 

Or if any late cucumber plants were protected under 
frames and glaſſes in the two laſt months, and that 
protection continued, they will probably be {till in 
production; or if any young plants were planted in a 
hot-bed in Auguſt or . laſt month, they will alſo now 
be in bearing; aſſiſting them with a moderate lining 
of hot dung to the ſides of the bed, continuing 
the frames and glaſſes, and cover the 'olaſles every 


night, and they will remain in bearing till Novem- . 


der, &c. 
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Merons, late crops now in fruit ripening, ſhould the 
have good protection from wet and cold, by continuing ſpr 
frames and glaſſes conſtantly over the beds, and the 
glaſſes covered every night with mats or ſtraw litter; 
and lay waſte hay or dry long litter round the frames, 
Ho rown WEEDS now moft diligently, to deſtroy 
them effectually while the weather is dry, both between | 
all crops in rows, and in vacant ground, to have all no 
parts clean before winter; cutting the weeds clean to 
the bottom, ſtriking them wholly out of the earth, 
that they may not grow again: or large weeds, after 
hoeing, may be forked or raked off the ground, 

HanD WEEDING ſhould now be moſt diligently 
attended between all ſmall cloſe crops, as winter 
onions, lettuee, ſpinach, and all beds of ſmall plants. 
Hoe advancing crops of cabbages, coleworts, broc. 
coli, borecole, ſavoys, leeks, lettuces, endive, ſpinach, 
&c. to cut up weeds, and to looſen the ground between 
the plants to forward their growth. 

Clean and dreſs the herbary, or beds of pot and 
aromatic herbs ; cutting down all decayed ſtalks, hoe 
off all weeds; and where room for the ſpade or trowel, 
dig and looſen the earth between the plants, or where 
they do not admit of this, hoe and rake the ſarface of 
the beds to lie clean all winter. 

MusHroom BEDs made in Auguſt, September, or 
this month, continue co ſtantly covered with dry ſtraw 
a foot thick, ſecure from wet and cold. 

'The muſhroom beds made fix or eight weeks ago, 
will now be in production; and in which ſhould be 
examined once or twice a week to gather all that are 
of a proper ſize, in buttons and of larger growth, 
gathering them by a gentle twiſt clean to the root, not 
cutting them to leave the ſtump in the bed, which is 
apt to become maggotty or rotten, and prove detri- 
mental to the advancing young heads; and as ſoon as 
gathered, cover the bed again dire ly with the ſtraw. 

Make muſhroom beds, wher- + -5tted in the two 
laſt months.— See September. 

Savoys.—Hoe the advaneing young crops, and 
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finiſh planting out any late plants the begirming ef 
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the month, to uſe for ſavoy .colewarts towards the 


jpr ing. 

 GanLiCk and SHALLOTS may be planted the latter 

end of this month for next year's crop, and from this 
{eaſon of planting will ſometimes attain ſuperior per- 
ſection. 

ARTICHOKES will be {till in production, and will 
not require any particular culture dll next month. 

Plants to PRODUCE SEED may now be planted, of 
ſeveral ſorts, the latter end of this month, all of which 
in plants of full growth, as cabbages and ſavoys fully 
cabbaged, taking off the under leaves, and trench 
them down to the heads, in rows two feet aſunder: 
alſo carrots, parſneps, red- beet, turneps, ſome of the 
fineſt ſorts of full growth, cutting the tops off near 
the crown of the roots, and plant them two feet 
aſunder, inſerted over the crowns : And, 

Likewiſe for ſeed, may plant largeſt onions, , planted 
in drills eighteen inches or two feet diſtance by a foot 
in the row, and three or four inches deep; or planted 
three rows together, eighteen inches apart, and allow 
2 ſpace of two feet or two and a half between every 
three rows, for alleys, to admit of going between them 
in ſummer to weed, and ſupport the ſtems. of the plants 
with ſtakes, &c. 

SMALL-SALLADING, if now requized, ſhould be 
ſlowed every week or fortnight ; as creſſes, muſtard, 


radiſh, rape, which may be ſowed in any. beds or 


borders of 1 earth, till the latter end of this month: 
then begin to ſow on warm ſituations, or under glalles, 
&.—See November. 

M1xT may be planted any time this month, by dis 
viding the roots, and planted in drills two inches deepy 
and the rows half a foot aſunder. 

Or may plant miat roots and tarragon in a ber- . 
or under a frame and glaſſes the latter end of this 
month, to produce green ſhoots in winter. 

Lora AePPLEs now gather according as they ripen, 
and hang up in ſome dry apartment in bunches, ready 
for uſe, as wanted; or in the latter end of the month 
any not then fully ripe may be een a5 

above, 
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above; they will improve in maturity, if hung up in: 
dry, warm apartment. 

RAaD1sHEs, ſow ſome ſhort-tops and ſalmon kinds 
on a warm ſituation the beginning of the month, to 
draw in November and December. | 

HorsE-R ADISH, planted laſt ſpring, will now be 
advanced to ſome tolerable good ſze to begin digging 
up ſome for uſe: but thoſe of two ſummers growth 
will now be in great perfection. 

In taking up horſe-radiſh, dig open a trench cloſe 
along the firſt row to the bottom of the upright roots, 
which then cut off cloſe to the old ſtool with the ſpade ] 
or knife horizontally ; leaving the ſtools in the ground, 
_— the earth of the next trench over them, to re- 
main for future production. 

Some horſe-radiſh may be taken up the latter end 
of the month to preſerve in ſand, to uſe occaſionally in 
winter when that in the ground is frozen therein. 
 HoT-ntp Dune provide in proper quantity, ready 
for making hot- heds for forcing ſuch articles as ny 
required; as aſparagus, muſhroom-beds, &c. Have 
for this purpoſe freſh horſe ſtable dung, conſiſting of 
the long and ſhort litter and dung together, ſuch 25 
abound in a good heat, fork it-up in an heap for a week 
or fortnight, to prepare in proper order for the hot-bed 
buſineſs intended, halls bac 4 

Maxe HoT-Btps for forcing fuch crops as may be 
required in winter, and that need the aſſiſtance of arti- 
ficial heat to obtain them in that ſeaſon ; ſuch. as 
- aſparagus to force, either for the firſt winter crops, ot 
to ſucceed that planted in a hot-bed the latter end of 
laſt month. Alſo make muſhroom hot-beds in their 
peculiar manner, if none were made in Auguſt or 

September. Likewiſe may make a hot-bed for cucum- 
ders to try for a winter crop, planting therein either 
young ſeedling plants raiſed laſt month or beginning of 
this, or ſuch as have been raiſed from cuttings 0r 
layers of old plants; they will ſometimes produce in 
November or December, &c. 
Like wiſe in the latter end of the month may begin 
to make moderate hot-beds, if cold weather, in * 
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to ſow fmall:fallading, and to plant mint and tarragon 
to produce young green ſhoots in winter, where 


required. 


FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD: 
OCTOBER. 


N this month all the remaining late fruits will attain 
full perfection, ſome for immediate uſe, as ſeveral 
forts of late peaches and plums, grapes and hgs, with 
many ſorts of apples and pears ; likewiſe all the late or 
winter apples and pears will acquire full growth to 
gather for keeping: alſo. medlars, quinces, ſervices, 
berberries, &c. and the general crops of walnuts, 

In Warr, TREESs the buſineſs of ſummer pruning 


and nailing having been wholly compleated in the two 
laſt months, nothing more will be required now than 


to nail in any caſual, projecting ſhoots, more particu- 
larly in ſuch trees whereon there is late fruit {till ad- 
vancing to maturity, as in fome ſorts of peaches and 
plums, many ſorts of grapes, and ſome late figs, &c. 
all which requiring every -pofſible benefit of the ſun, 
the ſhoots: of the trees ſhould be continued trained in 
cloſe to the wall, that they may 'not ſhade the fruit, 
but to admit the full power of the ſun, as juſt obſerved, 
to ripen it now as ſoon as poſſible, before the com- 
mencement of froſt or cold weather, and in all polite 
perfection and richneſs of flavour. 

Dexrgnp ripening wall-fruit from birds, &c. per- 
ticularly grapes, either by hanging up nets, or by 
bagging moſt of the fineſt bunches in paper, or gauze 
or crape bags, but the two latter are the moſt eligible, 

as 
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as they admit the benefit of the ſun and air to the fruit 
more effectually, and not fo liable to continue wet after 
rain, &c. as thoſe of paper. 

GATHER FRu1T of the different ſorts according a 
they ripen : all the principal forts will now be arrived 
to full maturity, ſome for preſent ſupply, and many 
ſorts of apples and pears for keeping. 

Apeks and PEars of all forts will now be of ful 
maturity for gathering, both of the autumnal kinds for 
preſent uſe and to keep a ſhort time, and of the winter 
or long keeping kinds: the former of which ſhould be 
all gathered the beginning of the month, and |the 
others the middle and latter end; generally performing 
the gathering in dry days, and all the principal forts 
and thofe deſigned for keeping, ſhould be gathered by 
hand; and indeed for the general part, both for im- 
mediate oecaſions and to keep, it is always moſt ad- 
viſable to gather them moſtly by hand, as ſhaking 
down bruiſes and greatly deſaces the fruit and prevents 
their keeping. a 
- The maturity of the apples and pears in full growth 
and before mellow ripeneſs, but proper for 
gathering, appears, ſome. by their changing yellowiſh, 
more particularly many of the autumnal kinds; or 
others not diſcovering this, is obſerved hy their fre- 
quent dropping from the trees, or by their cally 
quitting the wood, when plucked; though in the late 
or winter kinds, they often remain firmly attached to 
the trees to the laſt, and as they will all be of ful 
growth ſhould be wholly gathered the middle and to- 
wards the latter end of this month. 

The autumnal kinds generally gather the whole the 
beginning of this month; they will ſerve both for pre- 
ſent ſupply, and being depoſited in a fruitery or an) 
dry room, they will many of them keep ſound and 
good for uſe. a month or ſix weeks or more, and be 
fucceeded by the winter-keeping ftuits, both of apples 


and 
Though the winter apples and pears, gathered in the 
middle and latter end of this month, will many of them 
be.praper both for. immediate uſe and long keeping, 
i” | particularly 
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icularly the apples; but the winter pears not ſo 
eneral for immediate eating, except for culinary oc- 
caſions, as moſt of them acquire mature mellowneſs 
for eating as they lie in the fruitery, ſome in two, 
three, or four weeks, others in ſo many months, ac- 
cording to the different varieties, which attain per- 
ſection in ſucceſſion for eating from November and 
December, till March, April, and May. Likewiſe 
many of the apples continue in good perſection all 
winter till ſpring and ſummer following. 

According as the different ſorts are gathered, carry 
them into the fruitery, or any dry cloſe room or con- 
venient apartments ſufficient to contain the different 
ſorts ſeparate; laying the keeping forts in heaps, to 
ſweat and diſcharge the watery juices, then wiped dry 
and depoſited in proper layers, each fort ſeparately as 
above intimated, and the whole covered cloſe with 
clean dry ſtraw a foot thick, to exclude the external 
air, damps, and froſt, whereby they keep much longer 
ſound, in good condition for uſe as wanted. 

Thoſe deſigned for preſent. uſe, and others to keep 
only a ſhort time, and apples deſigned for cyder, 
ſhould alſo be depoſited in a cloſe dry apartment, and 
may be covered cloſe with ſtraw, to preſerve them 
better for occaſional uſe, as required. | 

Qvixces and MEDL aRs, being now at full growth 
ſhould be gathered; the former both for preſent uſe 
and for keeping, and the medlars gather principally 
toward the end of the month; but as theſe are not 


eatable till they have lain ſome time to become ſoft, of 


a peculiar buttery nature, it is adviſable, in order to 
forward them to that itate of eatable mellownefs, to 
lay ſome in moiſt bran, in which they will acquire per- 
fection in a week or fortnight; and by laying a quan- 
tity therein every week, they will be obtained in regular 
ſucceſſion for eating. 

WALNUTS now in full ripeneſs ſhould be wholly 
gathered, either ſome occaſionally by hand, or in lar 
trees beat them down with long poles; and thoſe 
which do not readily quit the outer ſhell or huſk ſhould 
de laid together in an heap a few days to heat, they 
8 eds will 
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will then eaſily part from the outer cover; then houſe 
them in any dry apartment, or if ſome are laid in dry 
ſand, it will preſerve them longer in perfection. 

BERBERRIES will now be fully ripe to gather any 
time this month. | | 

Pg ACHEs and NECTARINES, late forts, will con. 
tinue ripening in different varieties till the end of this 
month, more eſpecially peaches, and as they will now 
need all poſſible aſſiſtance of the full ſun, continue all 
the ſhoots of the trees trained in cloſe to the wall, tg 
admit the ſun fully to forward their ripening in the bef 
perfectiof, and with a proper flavour, . 

GRAPES, in ſeveral late varieties, not yet advanced 
to full maturity, require the utmoſt benefit of the ſun 
to expedite their ripening as much as poſſible before 
the commencement of cold weather, and therefore 
give attention to keep all the ſhoots of the vine laid in 
cloſe, that nothing may ſhade the bunches of fruit 
from the ſun's influence, which is now ſo eflential to 
promote their ripening effectually. 

Protect ripening grapes from birds and inſeds, 
either by nets to keep off the former; or from the de- 
predations of both, defend the fineſt ripe bunches in 
paper, gauze, or crape bags, as before mentioned, 

The buſineſs of PLAN TIN and WINTER PRUx- 
ING may be proceeded in the latter end of this month, 
in ſome forts of fruit trees in which the leaves are de- 
cayed ; but more particularly "planting than for any 
principal pruning, till after the leaves are fallen, that 
you may be more able to diſtinguiſh the proper ſhoots 
from the improper. | 

Planting, however, may be commenced in ſeveral 
ſorts of fruit trees towards the middle or latter end of 
this month, when by the decay of the leaves diſcover 
that the trees have done growing and may be ſafely 
tranſplanted: and there is a particular advantage in 
early autumn planting, that the trees may ſtrike root 
before the ſetting in of ſevere froſt. 

Where planting 1s intended, and where any prepa- 
ration of the ground is neceſſary, it ſhould. now be for- 


warded, eſpecially in the borders for wall trees and 


eſpaliers, 
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eſpaliers, or occaſionally for ſtandards; but where the 


ound is already in good cultivation, no more will be 


required than to dig open a proper aperture for the re- 
ception of each tree, | 


However, where the ſoil is unfavourable, or of a 


poor, light, -unſubſtantial nature, it ſhould be im- 
proved, particularly the borders, deſigned for wall 
uces and eſpaliers, by applying plenty of good rotten 
dung or compoſt, trenched in one or two ſpades deep, 
or compoſt of dung and earth worked with that of the 


borders; or where a very light, dry, or ſhallow ſoil, 
or of any other unfavourable nature, addition of freſh 


loam or other good earth would be of great advantage, 
applied either in general, or only at preſent, to the 
aces where the trees are to be planted, removing part 
of the bad earth, adding the freſh ſupplies, and dig or 
trench them into- the borders ; obſerving alſo, that 
where the natural ſoil of the border is of a ſhallow 


ſubſtance leſs than one ſpade deep, it ſhould be aug- 


mented by excavating ſome of the unfavourable bottom 


ſoil, adding a quantity of freſh good earth, both in 
proportion to that excavated, and to raiſe the border 
five or fix inches above, to have eighteen inches or 


two feet of good fertile earth. 

Likewiſe for planting ſtandard fruit trees, both in 
gardens and orchards, if the ground requires any 
amendment, in confequence of the above intimations 
for the wall tree borders, it may now be forwarded by 


improving the places juſt where the trees are to be 
planted, in a ſpace of three to four, five, or ſix feet 


for each tree. 


However, the above intimations for occaſionally im- 
proving the ground for planting the different orders 


of fruit trees, is only adviſed in conſequence of un- 
favourable ſoils; and that in any ordinarily good 


ground, of one full ſpade, or two ſpades depth of ſer- 
tile ſoil, no particular augmentation will be materially 


needful, requiring only to have the borders deſigned 
for any general-plantation of wall trees, well trenched 


one or two ſpades deep, as the depth of good ſoil ad- 


mits, or where only a tree here and there is required 
h in 
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in vacant ſpaces, may only for the preſent dig 2 caps. 
cious opening for each tree. ä 00 | 

Though, as before obſerved, where the ground i; 
of a light hungry nature, and if a- portion of poo 
mellow ſurface loam or loamy compoſt, or any go 
earth, can be conveniemtly obtained, to add, at preſent, 
only to the places of ſome width where each tree is to 
ftand, will be of much advantage, and the other parts 
may be augmented'by degrees, if thought neceſſary, 
 WartL TREE PLANTING, to commence the latter 
end of the month, may be peaches, nectarines, apri. 
cots, vines, hgs, cherries, plums, pears, or alſo 2 
few choiceſt early eating apples; allotting the five firſt 
mentioned principally to ſouth walls, planted fifteen to 
eighteen” feet diſtance; or plant alſo ſome peaches, 
neQarines, and apricots on weſt and eaſterly walls; 
and of the cherries, plums, pears, &c. plant ſome of 
the early and other choice forts on ſouth walls, at the 
above mentioned diftances ; or pears and apples, if on 
free ſtocks, plant twenty feet aſunder at leaſt; alſo 
"plant ſome on weſt and eaſt walls, and of other aſpetts, 
to ripen fruit in ſucceſſion : and it is proper to plant 
morello and other cherries on north walls, to furniſh 
late ſupplies of fruit in autumn. | 

In EsPALIERS, may be planted the latter end of the 
month apples and pears, fifteen to eighteen or twen 
feet aſunder ; plums, cherries, medlars, quinces, kf 
teen to eighteen feet diſtance. 

For STaxnDarD FRUIT TREES, may commence 
planting moſt ſorts the end of this month, as apples, 
pears, cherries, plums, mulberries, medlars, quinces, 
ſervices, almonds, berberries, filberts, &c. all which 
may be planted in gardens and orchards, at twenty or 
thirty, to forty or fifty feet aſunder; though for codlins, 
filberts, berberries, medlars, quinces, being of moderate 


growth, fifteen to twenty feet in the rows, by twenty or 


thirty between, may be ſufficient diſtance, efpecially in 
orchard planting; though in _ (ſhould never plant 
too near in gardens, eſpecĩally in kitchen grounds, 2s 


the ſpreading branches — too ſoon approach each 
other and ſhade and detriment the under crops. 
Like wile 
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Likewiſe for large ſtandards, may plant walnuts and 
Spaniſh cheſnuts, in out grounds and extenſive ſitua- 
tions, but more abundantly of walnuts, the nuts of 
which ripen more effectually than the cheſnuts ; 
and where the trees are in any conſiderable quantity, 
they afford a good profit in the fruit for ſale. 

But in regard to the above planting at this ſeaſon, 
both in wall- trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards, it is proper 
to remark, that it is not adviſeable to proceed in an 
principal general planting before the middle or latter end 
of the month, and thoſe chiefly that are forwardeſt in 
the decay of the, leaves, determining that the trees 
have done growth, to admit of remoyal ſucceſsfully. 

In this ſeaſon of planting it is adviſeable, if the 
ground is very dry, to give each tree half a pot of 
water to the earth, to ſettle it cloſe about the roots, 
and to promote their ſooner emitting freſh fibres be- 
fore winter. - | * 

GoosEBERRIES, CURRANTS, and RASPBERRIES, / 
| may alſo be planted the middle or latter end of this- 
month ; the two former are proper to plant either in 
z ſingle row along the boundary edges or borders of 
the main quarters of the kitchen garden, fix or eight 
feet Fade 14 or in fingle rows to divide large 
quarters into regular compartments, twenty to thirty 
or forty feet wide; alſo ſome in cloſe plantations, in 
rows, eight or ten by ſix feet diſtance, and the raſp- 
berries plant in rows four feet and a half aſunder by 
three feet in each ro. | 

Generally in planting gooſeberries and currants 
have trees advanced with tolerable full heads, that 
they commence immediate bearers the enſuing ſeaſon. 

And in planting raſpberries, the ſtrong young 
tems of laſt ſummer are the proper plants, havin 
them taken up with full roots, prune off the Lins, 
dending part at top, and plant them the above diſ- 
tance, ; 

Sow STONEs of plums and cherries, &c. to raiſe 
ſupplies of ſtocks on which to graft and bud the de- 
urable varieties of theſe kinds of fruit trees; alſo the 
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plum ſtocks, on which to bud peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, &c. s 


Though for ſtocks on which to bud peaches, &c, 


-thoſe of the muſcel plum is eſteemed the moſt ſuc. 


ceſsful, but as theſe do not come genuine or af the 
ſame ſort from ſeed, they are raiſed principally 


layers, at this ſeaſon or in the ſpring, and will be 


rooted by this time twelve-month to plant off for 


ſtocks. : 


Plant out ſeedling ſtocks the middle or end of this 
month, in nurſery rows, to attain a proper growth 
for. grafting and budding after one, two, or thiee 
years growth, as apples, pears, cherries, plums, &c, 
Likewiſe plant for ſtoeks, ſuckers of plums, pears, 
codlins, quinces, &c. | 
* WixTtr PrauNinG in ſome ſorts of wall trees and 
eſpaliers may be begun in the latter end of this month, 
particularly in peaches, neCtarines, apricots and vines, 
if the leaves are moſtly fallen, that you may thereby 
be able to determine what wood is ptoper to prufe 


'out or retain, and on the ſame conſideration may alſo 


p une plums, cherries, pears, apples, &c. though, 
unleſs the leaves are all off the trees, this operation 
cannot be performed with requiſite accuracy, it will 
be more proper. to defer the commencement of any 
principal pruning till next month. iy 
© SUCKERS and CUTTINGS of gooſeberries and cur- 
rants may be plantcd the middle or latter end of this 
month, to raiſe ſupplies of young trees of theſe 
ſpecies; the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer are the pro- 
per productions to plant for this purpoſe, taking up 
the ſuckers with roots; and the cuttings chuſe of the 
ſtrong ſtraigbteſt top ſhoots, ten or twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches Tong ; and in both of which prune the 
weak tops, and plant them in rows eighteen inches 
aſunder, they will make good plants in two years. 

ForxcinG Hovuses, &c. for raiſing early fruit, it 
any require furniſhing more or'leſs with proper trees 


| for forcing, they may be planted therein the Jaticr 


end of this month, as peaches, nectatines, apricos, 
| ke vines, 
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vines, figs, cherries, - plums, &c. generally have 
trees that are trained in the wall tree order to a proper 
age and growth for immediate bearers next ſeaſon, 
Plant them in the back or front borders within; 
and thoſe planted next the back walls have the branches 
trained to a trellis of poles, ſpars, or battens, ſix to ten 
or twelve inches from the wall, eſpecially if there are 
fire flues in that part: or ſome with tall ſtems may be 
planted next the front againſt the upright quartering 
or ſtiles, the ſtems elevating the head near the top 
ſaſſes to admit of training the branches under th 


to thin flips of wood, fixed to the rafters or ſup- 


porters of the glaſs work. 

Or ſome forcing houſes admit of planting alſo 
ſmall ſtandard trees of cherries, &c, eſpecially where 
the middle fpace is not occupied by an internal = 
bed, but wholly'oF earth in which to plant the trees; 
and in which apartments the forcing is effected prin- 
D it 25s KT 25 Fout F 
Some forcing houſes ' are' allotted principally for 
grape vines of the choicer kinds, and ſuch as will 
not ripen the grapes in this country without the aid 
of artificial heat and protection of glaſharies; and 
im which is generally a bark-bed in the middle ſpace, 
and flues' for fire heat next the walls: the vines 
planted in a border within, behind, and in the front, 
or ſometimes in a border on the outſide of the front 
glaſs work, and the ſtems introduced within through 
4 hole, and the branches trained up under the glaſſes. 

The above forcing houſes are worked occaſionally, 
ſome both by bark-bed heat and that of fire together 3 


2 bark-bed occupying the middle ſpace, and fire flues 


carried round next the walls or ſometimes along the 
middle, eſpecially where no bark - beds, or in front or 
behind che bark pit; others are worked principally by 
dark-bed heat, and ſome wholly by fire in flues, ex- 
tending internally along next the walls, detached 
therefrom two or three inches or more, to diffuſe the 


eat more effectually, and ſometimes alſo along tne 


middle. 1 f a | 
The ſeaſon to begin forcing is the middle or end of 
January or beginning of February: but till near that 
2 time 
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time the trees planted for forcing may remain fully 
expoſed. See 3 and February. 

Or alſo in hot- houſes or pinery ſtoves vines ma 
be planted cloſe to the outſide of the front, and the 
ſtem of each admitted through a ſmall hole above into 
the houſe, and trained up under the glaſſes, they will 
bear early, and ripen the grapes in great perfection. 


8 lth. 8 5 _ 
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FLOWER- GARDEN any SHRUBBERY, &. 
o c r OE R. 


N the pleaſure- ground, flower- garden, and ſhrub- 
bery, preparations may now be made for planting 
various articles both, of the herbaceous and woody 
tribe; ſuch as moſt kinds of bulbous and tubeious- 
rooted flowers, fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials, 
and towards the latter end of the month, many ſorts of 
flowering ſhrubs, evergreens, and foreſt and ornamental 
trees; and for all of which prepare the different com- 
partments of ground in beds, borders, ſhrubbery- 
clumps, &c. by neceſſary digging and trenching, and 
in preparing compoſts, and applying ſome ready pre- 
pared, where required or intended, to beds, pots, &c. 
in which it is deſigned to plant the more curious 
and valuable bulbous roots, in order to have them 
flower in the higheſt ſtate of perfection; and at this 
ſeaſon, the ſeveral compartments. of the pleaſure- 
garden, &c, ſhould be continued in the beſt order, 
clean and neat for the preſent time, and that the 
whole may remain ſo during the winter; for neaineis 
ſhould be obſerved at all times of the year in thei 
diſtricts of gardening, _ 

CLEeAn the PLEASURE-GROUND, &c. from weeds 
.and all manner of litter, thoroughly at this ſeaſon, by 
occaſional hoeing and weeding the borders, beds, &c. 
cutting away all decayed ſtalks and leaves of perennis 
flower- plants, and pulling up thoſe of annuals pai 

2 — floweting; 
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lowering; and rake off all weeds, looſe litter, and 
fallen leaves; likewiſe to dig beds and bordets, to 
prepare them for preſent or future planting, and that 
they may continue clean and neat for the winter 
ſeaſon, ET 43.10 | 1H 
Alſo at this ſeaſon give a good finiſhing mowing to 
al] principal graſs lawns, - walks, &c. cutting now to 
a cloſe even ſurface, to remain in good order all win- 
ter; and let the cut graſs be clean ſwept up and 
carried away. - þ N ee 
Gravel walks likewiſe keep ſtill in neat order by 
occaſional weeding, ſweeping, and rolling, to have 
them of a good appearance, and agreeable to walk on. 
Edgings of box and thrift, &c. where in diſorder, 
ſhould now be cut even at the ſides and top befare 
winter, cutting off all decayed flowers of the thrift, 
if before omitted. | 6 | 2-4 
. New edgings may be planted of box, thrift, &c. 
and old edgings of irregular growth may be taken up, 
flipped and replanted in regular order. 
Borders and beds hoe and rake, or digged ready 
for planting with ſuch articles as may be intended, 
of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- rooted flowers, as 
moſt ſorts may now be ſucceſsfully planced for next 


year's lowering, | „ 

Burgos ROOTS of all ſorts may now be planted 
either wholly or part, the reſt next month, &c. but 
not delayed longer than February, as hyacinchs, tulips, 
narcifſus, jonquils, lilies, crown imperials, fritillarias, 
riſes, crocuſes, ſnowdrops, &c. all to flower next 
ſpring and ſummer; planting them in beds and bor- 
ders, or ſome in pots; the principal choice kinds of 
hyacinths and tulips, &c. may be planted in beds by 
themſelves, both for the better convenience of giving 
them occaſional protection in bad weather, and that 
they may ſhow a grand blow together; planting each 
fort ſeparate, in rows lengthways the beds, ſix to nine 
inches aſunder, and three or four inches deep; and 
of theſe, and: bulbous roots in general; ſome may be 
dilpoſed in the general flower-bordecs, in aſſemblage 
with other flowering plants, inſerted in ſmall clumps 
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of three or four roots in each, towards the midele 
and front; the ſmall kinds, as crocuſes and ſnowd rops, 
commonly, plant near the edges; though any kinds 
of bulbs may alſo: be planted in diſtinct beds, to haye 
a full blow of each under one point of view together, 
PERENNIAL and BIENNIAL Flowering: Plants, of 
all the hardy, fibrous-rooted kinds, may now be 
planted in beds, borders, pots, &c. both of young 
plants raiſed laſt ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, either 
from ſeed, flips, ſuckers, off ſets, layers, cuttings, 
parting roots, or in full plants, all for flowering 
next year; as campanulas, campions, lychnis, rockets, 
carnations, pinks, ſweet- williams, wallflowers, catch- 
fly, columbines, Canterbury bells, hollyhocks, gel- 
den- rods, /perennial ſunflowers, aſters, polyanthuſes, 
primroſes, auriculas, daiſies, hepaticas, pul ſatillas, 
Chriſtmas roſe, and numerous other ſorts, as in the 
liſt of perennial plants: removing them with good 
roots, or ſome occafionally with ſmall balls of earth, 
and planted in their allotted compartments, placing 
the taller-growing kinds more or leſs: towards the 
middle or back part of the borders, &c. and the 
others of moderate and ſmall growth forward, accord- 
ing to their degtees of height, to the ſmalleſt in the 
front rows, as polyanthus, daiſies, hepaticas, auricu- 


las, &c. 


The young ſeedling perennials and biennials, 
ſowed laſt ſpring, and pricked in nufſery beds in 
ſummer, may now all be planted out where they are 
to continue for flowering in the different flower 
borders, or ſome may remain in the beds. 
Likewiſe plant ſome of the principal ſorts in pots. 
Propagate perennials by ſlips of, or parting the 
roots, to raiſe ſupplies of new plants where required; 
ſuch as daiſies, polyanthuſes, auriculas, campanulas, 
ſcarlet lychnis, aſters, golden-rods, catchfly, vero- 


nicas, iriſes, peonies, and many other of the fibrous 


and tuberous-rooted kinds; planted either at once 
where they are to remain for flowering next year ; ot 
the fmaller flips or off · ſets may be planted in nurſery 
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rows in beds or borders, to have a year's growth, 
then finally tranſplanted, 
CARNATIONS raiſed from layers laſt ſummer, and 
bedded off after being well rooted, ſhould now be 
planted into borders and pots where they are deſigned 
to remain for flowering the enſuing ſummer. | 
Of theſe plants ſome of the fineſt varieties ſhould 
be potted, either in ſmall pots, one in each, 10 
remain till the ſpring, then tranſplanted with balls 
into larger pots, to remain for flowering, or may 
be planted at once into larger pots to continue; but 
by planting in ſmaller pots at this time, eſpecially 
if any conſiderable quantities, they may be more con- 
veniently placed under protection of a frame or 
awning, in ſevere weather in winter. | 
Plant alſo carnation layers in the principal flower 
borders, in aſſemblage with other lowering plants. 
The ſeedling carnations raiſed laſt ſpring and ſum- 
mer, and pricked in nurſery- beds, may be tranſ- 
planted, ſome into the common borders; the others 


remain in the pricked out beds till they flower, to. 


diſcover their double and variegated properties, when 
the approved new varieties may be propagated by 
layers. A | 
Any layers of carnations not yet planted off from 
the mother ſtools, ſhould be finiſhed the beginning 


of this month. 


Pots of carnations, fineſt varieties, remove to a 
warm ſituation the latter end of this month, to re- 


main all winter; or ſome placed in garden frames, to 
have occaſional protection of the glaſſes, &c. in 
ſevere froſt ; or in a raifed bed of dry Tight ſoil, four 
to five, or ſix inches high, may plunge the pots more 
ſecure from the froſt damaging the roots of the plants, 
and the bed arched over with Eoops or rods, in order to 
cover with mats in rigorous weather ; though theſe 
plants are generally hardy enough'to ſtand the winter 


without protection, but by giving occaſional ſheher 


to ſome, beſt ſorts, it will preſerve them in a ſtronger 
tate and good condition, in that ſeaſon, to the 
" AT Wit LT greater 
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greater advantage of their future growth the follow. 
ing ipring and tummer. | | 

AURICULAS in pots, remove to ſome warm d 
ſituation the latter end of this month, in the ful 
ſun, to remain all winter; either in a ſouth border 
under a wall, or placed in a garden frame or arched 
bed, to have occaſional ſhelter of glaſſes or mats, 
&c. from exceſſive wet, and rigorous froſts, to pre. 
ſerve them in good ſtrength, that they may flower in 
the fulleſt degree of perfection in the ſpring. 

In the mean time clear the plants from any de- 
cayed underleaves and weeds in the earth of the pots, 
making the whole clean and neat, to remain for the 
winter. 

Finiſh planting auriculas in pots, or common 
kinds in borders, either of full plants, or young ones 
from oft-ſets of laſt ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, or of 
year-old feedlings; all to flower the enfuing ſeaſon, 

Slip oft-ſets of auriculas, if before omitted, and 
that ſtrong ones now occur in old plants. 

ANXEMONES and RANUNCULUSES'of all varieties, 
taken out of the ground in ſummer, may now be 
planted in full collection for a principal ſpring bloom, 
reſerving ſome till next month to plant for ſuc- 
ceſſional flowergng, and a portion till February and 
March for the lateſt ſucceſſion ; all of which may 
be planted in any beds, borders, pots, &c. of light 
earth. ; 
The choicer varieties may be planted in beds to- 
gether, ſix inches aſunder, not more than two or 
three inches deep; others both of thoſe, and any 
varietics required, inſert in the principal borders, 
generally in ſmall clumps of three or four roots 
together, to appear more confpicuous when in flower. 

Likewiſe ſome principal ſorts may be planted in 
pots, three to four, or five roots in each. 

Crocusts and SNow DROPS, plant for early ſpring 
flowering in February and March, &c. they will 
grow any where ; generally planting them along the 
edges and fronts of principal flower borders, beds, 
&e. each ſort ſeparate, either in continued rows, ot 

in 
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in ſmall patches, one, two, or three feet aſunder, 
three. to four, or five roots in each, two or, eee. 
inches deen ö 

Obſerve in planting the crocuſles, that as s they 
flower of different colours, yellow, blue, white, &c. 
plant them ſeperate in alternate order to effect a a 
variety. 

" WANTER Aconrrx, for its early flowering | in 
January or February, may now be plagted, in the 


11 of borders 
EPATICAS and CycLamens, boch ſmall but early 
fowering+ pereanials; may now be planted in any 
beds and borders: they will flower very agreeably in 
the early ſpring months. | | 
Crown IMPERIALS and FRITILLARIAS, taken 
up in ſummer, after the decay of the flowers, &c. 
and not yet planted, ſhould now, be. put into the 
ground, in the principal flower borders and beds, or 
ſome occaſionally in pots, one root in each. | 
All-off-ſets. of the above . bulbs: ſeparated at the 
removal of the main roots, ſhould alſo now be planted, 
if omitted before; planting the ſmall ones in nurſery 
beds. for a years. At leaſt, to gain ſtrength for full 
flowering. 
LIIIESs of any forts, now out of the grgund, 
ſhould be planted, eſpecially all thoſe with, thick 
fleſhy ſquamma or ſcales, as in the white and orange 
lily, 1nartagons, crown imperials, &c. for if retained 
longer cut of, the earth, the ſucculent ſcales that 
compoſe theſe. bulbs are apt to waſte and ſhrink, and 


prevent their flowering ſtiong the following fummer : 


and, for the ſame reaſon, it is not proper to practiſe 
any general tranſplanting or removal, at this ſeaſon, - 
of ſuch of. theſe bulbous roots as are now in growih, 
or that continued in the ground after, lowering, 
except on particular occaſions, or _ ſometimes. where 
greatly encreaſed. by large oft-ſets, the outward. ones 
may be ſlipped off and planted without removing the 
parent roots; and occaſionally in the common white 
lily and ſtriped leaved, variety, as they retain. their 


leaves. in winter; the latter of which particularly 
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appear ornamental, and the roots with their leaves may 
be removed on that conſideration to adorn any parti. 


cular border in that ſeaſon in their continuing leaves; 


bl generally remark,” that by the removal of theſe and 
moſt other bulbs at any other ſeaſon than in ſummer, 
ſoon” after they have done flowering and remain ſome 
time in a dormant ſtate, it either prevents or greatly 
checks their flowering in perfection the year im 
— — 1417-1 1aw9ds 1.20 p1cwor) 
GRASS ComparTMENTS in walks; lawns,” Ke. 
ſhould ſtill be kept in neat order, by proper mowing 
obſerving at this ſeaſon,” in the laſt mowings, to e 
as cloſe and even as poflible, that the ſurface may re- 


3 


main of a good appearance all winter. 
- Edyes of graſs walks and lawns, and adjoining prin- 
cipal "ae walks, borders, ſhrubbery clumps; &c. 
ſhould have the rank projecting graſs trimmed, or cut 
in cloſe and even. . #14 hn a 
Keep alt graſs compartments clean from fallen 
—_— of trees, which now falling daily make great 
Itter. | ad ie: * | 
Pole and roll graſs occaſionally; uſing along pliant 
pole or broom, to break and ſcatter the worm caſt earth 
thrown up by the worms on the ſurface ; and then 
rolled with a wooden or other light roller to clean u 
the fratteted earth which will: adhere theretb; or in 
want of this, may be ſwept off with à birch "broom; 
eſpecially in ſmall or moderate — 
ſometimes when the ſurface of the graſs is clran, ro 
with an iron or ſtone roller of heavy ſubſtance, to 
render the ſurface more effectually even; firm, and 
ſmooth,  - 1 A893 Ng 303 103428 
Grass Tory, where required for lay ing any grafs 
work in gardens of walks, lawns, &e. -mi#y now be 
cut and laid; chuſing for this occaſion ſome cloſe 
paſtured ſward, where, with a proper turfing iron, 
cut the turf generally about a foot wide, a yard long, 
and an inch deep, rolling up each turf as cut, grz(s- 
ide inwards, "cloſe and tight, convenient for carrying 
to the places where they are to be laid, in which 
having tho ground made ſum and the furface raked 
$6. 41 N 4 4 even, 
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even, then lay the turf, unrolling them regularly one 
and one, making them joineven and cloſe edge to edge; 
and as ſoon as laid, beat them well down evenly with 
a heavy wooden turf-beater, levelling therewith all 
inequalities, in a regular manner, and may afterwards 
be rolled with a heavy ironor ſtone roller to ſmooth the 
ſurface more effectually. | 3 

DecarEp FLOWER STEMS continue to cut down 
in all parts, according as they now occur in numerous 
fowering plants, which in the perennials, &c. cut 
down cloſe to the ground, or to whence they origi- 
nate; and the annuals pull clean up by the roots; 
and by thus clearing away the decayed and ſhabby 
littery parts, the remaining plants {till in growth oc 
flowering, as well as the borders and other compart- 
ments, will appear neat in eligible good order. 

FALLEN LEAVES of trees will now: prevail con- 
ſiderably in a littering manner on walks, lawns, and 
other compartments, which , ſhould be frequently 
ſwept, raked off in heaps and carried away. +; 

ANNUAL FLowERs, of which you intend to fav 
ſeed, continue gathering that of ſuch ſorts as ripen 
late, and ſhould be wholly finiſhed gathering in the 
early part of this month, as the plants will now all 
ſoon decay. 3 8 
According as annuals have done flowering, pull up 
the plants clean to the root, as moſt of theſe ſorts 
wholly die at the approach of winter. ww bal 
However, ſome. ſorts, denominated annuals, will 
ſometimes. ſurvive the winter, ſuch. as India pink, 
panſies, cuttings of chryſanthemums, planted in pots 
and ſheltered in a frame or green houſe all winter; as 
alſo roots of marvel of Peru, preſerved in dry ſand under 
ſhelter from wet and froſt, in order for planting 1 
pots in the ſpring, and then plunged in a bot- 
about March or April they will ſhoct ſtronger. and 
flower earlier than fſecdling, plants of the ſaine year: 
or likewiſe mignonette in pots, defended in a frame, 
glaſs caſe, or green houſe, Will ſtand over the wile 
ter; and roots of India pinks in a, dry, border, &c. 
or in pots, preſerved all winter, will flower ſtrong 
and early next ſummer. 5 
Q 6 Scme 
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Some late raiſed annuals in pots, particularly mig. 
nonette and ten weeks ſtocks, may be preſcrved for 
flowering in winter, or early next year, by placing 
them now in a green houle, glaſs cafe, or garden 
frame under glaſſes, and to have air in mild weather, 

Or may ſow ſweet peas in pots, ſheltered as aboye 
in winter, for early flowering. 

RoLL GRAVEL and Ge ass once or twice a week 
in dry weather, to preſerve the ſurface always firm 
and even, agreeable both to the ſight and to walk on 
occaſionally. | 

Hoes and Rare borders, beds, ſhrubberits, &c, 
in dry weather, to clear them from weeds and litter, 
and to appear with. a clean freſh ſurface, both for the 
preſent time and to remain in good order for the win- 
ter ſcaſon. | 

Dio and PREPARE GrovuNnD, in beds, borders, 
and ſhrubbery compartments, ready for planting this 
or next month, &c. with ſich plants, roots, ſhrubs, 
and trees, as may be required or intended. 

 FLower BorDERS give a finiſhing autumnal 
cleaning to remain in neat order -for the winter ; 
clearing away all decayed flower-ſtalks, &c. of pe- 


rennials and biennials ; alſo pull up by the roots all t 
decayed annuals that have now done flowering, as thoſe P 
never ſutvive to flower again; then hoe the borders, n 
and rake off all weeds and other litter, leaving a clean 0 
and neat ſurface. t 


Vacant BorDERs and other flower compart- 
ments, in which flower plants are wanting, may now 7 
be furniſhed with any forts of perennials and biennials 
required, this being a proper ſeaſon for removing all 
kinds thereof that bave done flowering, and alſo for 
planting all kinds of ſpring and ſummer flowering | 
bulbous and tuberous roots : all to flower the year | 
following. 

In preparation for planting flowering plants and 
roots as above, the vacant borders, or where the 
flowering of thoſe of the preſent ſeaſon is moſtly over, 
ould be neatly digged, both for the K © 

| P 
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ſuch plants as may be required, and that they may re- 
main in neat order for the winter ſeaſon. 

FiBER0US-ROOTED PLANTS, of - perennials and 
biennials, may be tranſplanted into beds, borders, pots, 
&c, where they are to remain for e e See 
Perennials and Biennials. 

BIENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS, which were raiſed 
from the ſeed ſowed laſt fpring, and pricked out in 
ſummer,* may now be tranſplanted into the borders 
and other flower compartments, to remain for flowers 
ing next year ; ſuch as wall flowers, ſtock gilliflowers, 
French honeyſuckles, Canterbury bells, ſweet- williams, 
ſcabious, rockets, &c: removing them with balls of 
earth to the roots, and plant them ſingly in a varied 
order, towards the middle, front, and back part of the 
borders, in aſſemblage with perennials both of the 
fibrous, tuberous, and bulbous-rooted kinds. 

| Obſerve, as the biennials or two years plants flower 

a perfection generally but one year, freſh ſupplies 
ſhould be raiſed from ſeed annually in the ſpring, for 
furniſhing the borders, &c. as above, ſor ſucceſſional 
flowering. 

TuBEROUS-ROOTED PLANTS of various kinds of 
the flowering tribe, may now be tranſplanted, or 
planted in the different beds and borders, where they 
may be required; ſuch as peonies, filapendulas, iriſes, 
cyclamens, anemones, aconites, dog's tooth, &c. all 
to flower next ſpring and ſummer. 

FLowErIinNG PLANTS of numerous different forts 
may now be planted 1 in aſſemblage in the borders, beds, 
&c. for next year's flowering, particularly moſt forts of 
fibrous and fleſhy rooted perennials and biennials, ſuch 
as campanulas, carnations, pinks, ſcarlet lychnis, pe- 
rennial ſun- flowers, aſters, golden rods, roſe ee 
wall- flowers, ſtock-gilliflowers, ſweet- williams, pol 
anthuſes, auricuias, gentians, ſwallow-worts, —— E 
rockets, hepaticas, aſphodels, ſpiderworts, aconites, lily 
of the valley, Solomon's ſeals, Chriſtmas roſe, Canter- 
| bury bell. flower, antirrhinums, dog's tooth, moon-wort, 
campions, batchelors buttons, ragged-robin, iriſes, dai- 
lies, London-pride ; with many other hardy plants, 

enumerated 
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enumerated. in the catalogues, which. are proper o 
introduce in the borders and other flower compart. 
ments, for ornamental flowering and for. variety, 

In diſpoſing the above ſorts in the different com. 
partments, place them in a varied order, from the front 
to the middle and back parts; the low- growing kinds 
plant towards the front, the others leſs or more back. 
ward, according to their different degrees of growth. 
Likewiſe in the principal flower- borders may now 
plant bulbous- rooted kinds in aſſemblage with the 
fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials, to effect the 
greater variety in their different flowers, ſuch as cro- 
cuſes, ſnowdrops, daffodils, narciſſuſes, tulips, hyacinths, 
jonquils, bulbous iriſes, crown imperials, fritillarias, it 
lilies, &c. diſpoſing them generally in little clumps, de 
four or ſive roots together, that they may flower more ry 
conſpicuouſly ; planting each fort ſeparate, though the tr 
crown imperials, and moſt of the lily tribe with large m 
roots, may be planted ſingly, as being of large growth, 
the flowers allo large, with ſeveral on each ſtem ; ſingle 
plants will lower ſufficiently conſpicuous ; beſides, theſe 
forts increaſe faſt by off-ſets into large bunches, 

+ Alſo in the above borders ſome ane mones and ra- 

nunculuſes may be planted in ſmall patches, four or 

five roots in each; they will make à pretty appearance 
in aſſemblage with other ſpring flowers. | 

By thus diſpoſing the flowers of different tribes in the 
principal borders, they will furniſh a regular ſucceſhona! 
blow, from January or February till Chen in 2 

moſt pleaſing variety. | 

-» SHRUBBERIES PRUNE where required, and clear 

them from wecds; cut out any very long rampant or 
rambling ſhoots and branches extending conliderably 
out of bounds, and low ſtraggling productions; then 

hoe and rake off all weeds, or dig the ground between 
the ſhrubs, to lie clean all winter. « 

_ PLANTING OF SHRUBBERIES may be commenced 
towards the middle or latter end of this month, in moſt 
kinds of flowering and ornamental ſhrubs and trees, 

both of the evergreen and deciduous tribe; the former 

may be tranſplanted any: time- ia the 3 _— 
e Fort wb 4s ECICU 
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deciduous kinds not in general till towards the middle 
or latter end, or when the leaves begin to decay. 10 

Prepare for planting: ſhrubberies where intended; 
cither in any new deſign, or alterations planning out 
the intended form, digging and trenching the ground, 
in proper order, for the 2 of the — er ſhrubs 
al trees 290790 | 

FLOWERING SHRUBS may be b 8 Aiuasgene the 
pleaſure ground and ſfirubber y i in many deciduous 
kinds, about the middle or latter: end of this month, 
when the leaves decay, ſhe wing the ſhrubs have done 
growing for the ſeaſon, and admit of removal; fuch as 
roſes, hone yſuckles, jaſmines, althæa- frutex, lilaes, ſy- 
jingas, Guelder-roſe, ſpiræa- frutex, bladder ſenna; Ke. 
See the catalogue of ſhrubs and trees. 

Likewiſe! DECIDUOUS' TREES of many forts may be 
tranſplanted towards the middle and latter end of this 
month, when the leaves begin to decay and fall. 

| Alo-EverGreens of moſt ſorts may now be Fg 
ceſsfully tranſplanted, : both of the ornamental trees and 
ſhrubs, for thrubberies and other pleaſurable plantations, 
2s alſo of the foreſt or larger tree kinds to plant for 
timber, &c. in woods, groves, and other orders of 
planting, ſuch as cedars, pines, firs, cypreſs, holly, 
laure}, lauruſtinus, bay, arbutus, ciſtuſes, evergreen cy- 
tiſus, phlomiſes, pyracantha, evergreen privet, rhodo- 
dendrons, magnolias, &c. the two latter plant in a warm 
ſneltered ſituation, the others planted in any open com» _ 
partments,-or where they-may be required, in moderate- 
ly dry lying ground. | * 

Where evergreens aſſume a diſorderly W they 
ſhould now be pruned as required; likewiſe finiſh clips 
ping evergreen hedges the beginning of this _— 
wrere any remains to be done. 

PLANTING IN Pors may now be forked in 
ofthe more-curious or deſirable plants, ſhrubs and Dt 
as may be required; as alſo any of the tenderer kinds, 
both of the Woody and herbaceous tribe, in order for 
moving to places of ſnelter, or to be occaſionally de- 
tended in winner" +: my es m_— Fen Vl 

Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe in pots may plant ſome bulbous and tube. 
rous roots of any choice Rowering,kinds, ſuch as ha. 
cinths, dwarf tulips, polyanthus - narciſſus, crown im- 
perials, ſtar; of Bethlehems, bulbous iris, anemone, 
ranunculus, tuberous iriſes, or any o her ſorts required. 

Alſo in pots may plant ſeveral curious or ornamental 
flowering plants, both of the fibrous, bulbous and tube. 
rous- rooted kinds, to place in a hot houſe or hot- bed, 
in December, January and February, for forcing to 
an early bloom in winter and ſpring, or to flower ear! 
in a green-houſe, ſuch as pinks, carnations; double 
ſweet- williams, rockets, &c. like wiſe hyacinths, early 
dwarf - tulips, polyanthus- narciſſus, common white nar- 
ciſſus, Dutch jonquils, bulbous irifes, crocus, ane- 
mones, and ranunculuſes; and alſo of the above bul- 
bous kinds may plant in pots and water-glaſles, to 
place in the apartments of a dwelling-houſe for ear 
ſpring flowering. 

And of the ſhrubby tribe for forcing, may plant in 
pots, roſes, honey-ſuckles, hypericums, Perhan lilacs, 
Jyringas, double bloſſom cherry, &c. and in December 
or January, and in February, placed in a pinery, or any 
forcing houſe, they will flower very agreeably at an 
early ſeaſon. '- | | 

PROPAGATION may now be performed in numerous 
ſorts of fibrous and fleſhy · rooted perennial lowers for 
increaſe, by parting the main roots inte ſeveral ſlips, or 
outward off- ſets flipped off with roots to each, and 
planted, the large ones in the borders or beds where 
they are to remain for flowering, and the ſmaller ſlips 
planted in nurſery beds to have a year's growth, then 
finally tranſplanted, % | 
SxEREDLIN OG PLanTs of the perennial and biennial 
tribe, raiſed from ſeed the laſt ſpring and pricked out 
in ſummer, may now be tranſplanted into the borders, 
beds, pots, &c. where they are to continue for flower- 
ing next year. | | 
..- OFF-$stTs of bulbous roots, and ſuch tuberous kinds 
as were ſeparated in ſummer, and ſtill remaining out of 
the ground, ſhquid now be planted in beds, &c. 

AvuTumnx PLANTING may now be forwarded where 
intended, both in many tree and ſhrub kinds and nu- 

- merous 
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merous herbaceous plants, and in moſt ſorts of ever- 
ereen ſhrubs and trees may be ſucceſsfully performed 
any time this month, and many deciduous kinds may 
alſo be commenced planting, eſpecially towards the 
middle of the month, or any time thereof, as ſoon as 
the leaves begin to decay or fall, being the ſigns of de- 
clined growth, and the trees, &c. are then in a ſtate to 
admit of ſucceſsful tranſplanting ; likewiſe moſt ſorts 
of hardy herbaceous perennials and bienmials, both 
flowering plants and others for variety, as repins. 
moſtly terminated their year's growth, may be remov 
and planted where required; and all ſorts of bulbous 
roots that were taken up laſt ſummer at the decay of 
the flowers and leaves, may now be replanted in the 
beds, borders, &c. to remain for flowering the follow- 
ing ſpring and ſummer ; and an early autumn planting 
in this and next month is of much advantage both in 
{hrubs, trees, and herbaceous plants. | 

In the EVERGREEN trees and ſhrubs, moſt ſorts may 
now be removed for- planting, or any forts required in 
ſhrubberies and any plantations intended; ſuch as pines, 
firs, cedars, cypreſs, arbor vitæs, arbutus or ſtrawbe 
tree, laurels, lauruſtinus, alaternus, phillyrea, bay, box, 
holly, yew, ciſtuſes, junipers, ſavin, evergreen cytiſus 
pyacantha, evergreen privet, and ſeveral other kinds; 
and the ſooner they are now planted before the com- 
mencement of "ur Gan cold cutting weather, it will be 


the greater advantage. 


If in tranſplanting any large or more curious ſorts 
of evergreens, they are removed with a ball of earth 
about the roots, it will be of advantage, ſo as they 
will leſs feel their removal. F 

Though for general planting of evergreens, thoſe 
of moderate ſizes will alſo ſucceed abundantly well in 
removing with their naked roots without balls. 5 

Moſt ſorts of evergreens may be planted in _ 

5 
ſhrubberies, and for other plantations intended, where 
the ſoil is not immoderately wet; and may be planted 
ſome in ſeparate or diſtinct compartments, clumps, &c. 
wholly of evergreens ; and ſome may alſo be introduced 

in 
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in the deciduous plantations, both to effect a proper 
variety at all ſeaſons, and to give a more lively appear. 
ance in winter, when the deciduous trees and ſhrubs 
are deſtitute of leaves: obſerving in all of which to 
diſpoſe the ſhrubs and trees in ſome regular order, ac. 
cording to their dimenſions of full growth ; the taller 
Kinds placed more or leſs backwards, the lower grow- 
ing ſorts planted in the ſame order forward, having the 
loweſt plants in the front, and diſpoſe them at proper 
iſtances, from four or five to fix feet aſunder, or more, 
proportionable to their different growths. | 
But in planting any of the more curious and tender 
kinds of evergreens, generally allot them a conſpicuous 
and warm ſheltered ſituation; ſuch as the evergreen mag. 
nolia, arbutus, kalmias, olives, China arbor vitz, rho. 
dodendrons, Alexandrian laurel, box thorn, winter 
berry, Bermudian cedar, African heaths; or may alſo 
plant ſome of the above and other of the more tender 
kinds againſt ſouth walls, as magnolia, broad-leaved 
7 tea - trees, olives, oleanders, Carolina bay, 
editerranean, many and three-flowered heaths, &c. 
and in froſty weather covered with mats above, and 
long litter laid on the ground over their roots. 
Likewiſ: at this ſeaſon may plant young plants of nu 


the more tender curious evergreens of the above in ot! 
pots, to remove under ſhelter occaſionally in winter m. 
when ſevere weather. | ; in 

Decipvous TRrEEs and SHRUBS may be com- fir 
menced planting when their leaves begin to decay, 35 th 
before remarked ; and agreeable to this, many ſorts of Ia 
flowering ſhrubs and other ornamental ſhrubs and trees th 
may now be removed and planted, in ſhrubberies and 


other decorative plantations, as may be required, ſuch 
as acacias, beeches, planes, larches, papaws, maples, ki 
catalpa, althæa- frutex, hypericums, ſyringas, roſes, lilacs, a 
uzas, Guelder-roſe, honeyſuckles, jaſmines, and va- p 
tious other ſorts, as in the catalogue of trees and ſhrubs, d 
t 


in which may have ſome wholly of the deciduous kinds; 


others may be. principally deciduous. ſhrubs and trees, 
and evergreens interſperſed in a diverſified order, to t 


effect the greater variety, and to give the plantations 


a more 
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2 more conſpicuous and chearful appearance in the 
winter ſeaſon, when the deciduous plants are devoid of 
{dliage, as obferved above in the directions for planting 
cvergreens. N | | ered 
In planting the above in the ſhrubbery order, or for: 
any cloſe plantations, plant the taller growing kinds 
more or leſs towards the back part, in running planta- 
tions, or towards the middle in detached or ſeparated 
clumps, and in both of which, the moderate and low 
growing ſhrubs to be planted leſs, or more forward in; 
ſome regular gradation down to the loweſt plants next; 
the front; and as to diſtance, they may be from three 
or four to five or ſix feet aſunder, or more, according 
to the different growths of the reſpective ſpecies. of 
ſhrubs and trees, and as required, in cloſe thicketty, or 
more open , plantations in the different diſtricts, in a 
diverſified order, to diſplay a greater variety in the ſe- 
veral compartments... tered at oat + Cn 8 
ForxEsST or LARGER TREE kinds, both of the ever- 
een and deciduous tribes, may alſo be continued, 
planting now agreeable to the intimations above- men- 
tioned, ſuch as pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, evergreen 
oaks, larches, maples, planes, poplars, beeches, cheſ- 
nuts, horſe - cheſnuts, lime tree, tulip. trees, and moſt 
other ſorts mentioned in the liſts of trees; and chich 
may be planted, both for ornament, ſhade, ſhelter, &c. 
in cloſe and open plantations, groves, clumps, or in 
ſingle ranges, &c. or ſome, dotted ſingly, others two, 
three or ſeveral together, in a diverſified manner, in 
lawns, parks, and other open ſpacious diſtricts; and 
thole of the, foreſt tree kinds may alſo be planted in 
woods for timber, and in cloſe, coppices for underwood. 
. HexBaceous PLanTS. in perennial and biennial 
kinds, of the fibrous, fleſby, and tuberous-rooted tribesg 
may alſo be planted. now in the different flower com- 
partments, in borders, beds, clumps, and other ſhrubbery 
diſtricts, of the different ſorts of plants, before men- 
yoned, under the articles perennials and biennias. 
PRUNING may be perfotmed in ſnrubbery and other 
tree and ſhrub; plantations, where it appears neccllary, 
; : Ep to 
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to reduce to order any irregular- productions in the 
ſhoots and branches. Sce November. 

Hooks that were omitted clipping in ſummer ot 
autumn, ſhould now have that work completed the 
beginning of this month, eſpecially in all garden hedges, 
that they may remain in proper neat order all winter 
till next ſummer, | 

But this work of hedge-clipping ſhould, in the ever. 
| 2 kinds particularly, as holly, yew, laurel, &c. be 

niſned the beginning or as early in the month as poſ- 
ſible, before the approach of froſt, which, in newly cut 
evergreen hedges, would make them change of a ruſt 
hue all winter; likewiſe in deciduous hedges it is wol 
adviſeable to finiſh clipping them before the ſhoots are 
conſiderably hardened ; and if performed while the 
leaves remain, it can generally be effected with greater 

ularity. 

W hedges in pleaſure grounds, or where in- 
tended, may be commenced now both in the evergreen 
and deciduous kinds ; the former may be planted in the 
beginning or any time in this month, in ſeveral ſorts, 
as yew, holly, laurel,” evergreen privet, or occaſionally 
alaternus, phillyrea, lauruſtinus, bay, tree-box, or they 
may be wholly deferred planting till the ſpring in Fe- 
bruary and March, &c. and towards the middle and 
latter end of this month, may begin planting deciduous 
hedges, as quickſet or hawthorn, privet, hornbeam, 
beech, elm, berberry, roſe, alder, elder, poplar, willow, 
&c. or may defer planting them till next month, or 
wholly till the ſpring, as obſerved of the evergreens. 
Of the above plants for hedges, the principal forts 
are, of the evergreens, yew and holly, the latter being 

eligible both as an outward fence, and for interior 
| hedgework, proper both for moderate and lofty train- 
Ing ; but the others are chiefly employed for interior 
hedges, as yew, laurel, evergreen-privet ; though any 
of the others may be occaſionally uſed for that occaſion; 
and of the deciduous kinds, the white or hawthorn is 
ſuperior for all outward hedge fences ; and the elm, 
beech, and hornbeam, were formerly much Ro in 
cdges, 


in a regular manner. 
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hedzes, both for fences, ſhelter, and ornament, &c. and 
the privet for an exped;tious cloſe garden hedge; but 
the elder is principally uſed for rough outward hedges 
of quick growth, planted on the top and fides of banks 
and ditches z, and the alder, willow and poplar, may be 
proper to form expeditious hedges in any low, marſh 

or watery premiſes, or along the margin of ditches, 
rivers, brooks, or any moiſt ſituations, or where re- 
quired, | 1 . = 

Though hedges which formerly prevailed in orna- 
mental gardening, are now in diſrepute, and are ſeldom 
introduced except principally for fences and ſhelter, 

Or to plant in the hedge-order, to hide or cover 
naked walls, may introduce laurel, alaternus, phillyrea, 
lauruſtinus, evergreen privet, pyracantha, &c. and their 
branches nailed in a ſpreading order to the wall or 
paling, &c. 4 

EpcinGs of box, and thrift, &c. that remain in a 
rough diſorderly growth, ſhould be cut or trimmed in 
z regular manner the beginning of this month, before 
the commencement of froſt, that they may recover and 
appear of a good verdure all winter, 

Likewiſe may now plant box, thrift, daiſies, ſtraw- 
berries, and other edgings requsired, 

To plant box-edgings, make up the edge of the 
border, &c. firm, and even at top by line; then with 
the ſpade cut out a ſmall trench cloſe to the line about 
fix inches deep; part the box into ſmall ſlips, with roots 
to each, prune off the long roots, and cut the tops 
even; plant them in the trench cloſe to the line ſide, 


inſerted within an inch of the tops, and ſo near together 


as to form at once a cloſe edging, drawing the earth in 
about the roots and ſtems as you proceed in placing the 
ſets; and when the row is ne. ſhovel in the earth 
evenly near the top of the box, and then tread it along 
Likewiſe in planting thrift edgings, the ſets ma 

either be planted as directed above for the box in a cloſe 
edzing, or may be planted by dibble, not more than 
two or three inches aſunder, that the plants may ſoon 


Or 


meet. 
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Or in default of box or thrift, or for variety, ma 
alſo plant daifies for edgings occaſionally to particular 
compartments, planted either near together to form at 
once a regular edging, or not more than three inches 
aſunder, as obſerved for the thrift, they will ſpread and 
meet in next ſummer's growth. | 

Strawberries are alſo ſometimes planted for edging 
to borders and ſhrubbery compartments, ſet ſix to 
twelve inches diſtance; and in their future growth 
next ſummer, either kept to ſinglebunches or permitted 
to run the way of the row, to form a cloſe edging, 
taking off all runners or ſtrings advancing towards the 
border and walks. bas os oh. 

Alſo ſometimes for edgings London pride and pinks 
are planted ; but theſe, as alſo daiſies, are ſoon apt to 
foaread conſiderably, and become irregular, they how. 
ever, in that caſe, being cut in on each ſide, may be 
kept to ſome regular order. l 

But box and thrift are the beſt adapted for principal 


edgings; and box in particularis ſuperior to all other 


edgings for its regular growth, proper effect for that 
purpoſe, and long durability in good order. 
Old edgings of box, thrift, or daiſies, & c. grown into 
diſorder, or very large and ſpreading, ſhould be taken 
up, ſlipped? and replanted as above, in neat regular 
edgings. 2 * . (2436 197 03-0858 an D 
| Por koArE trees and ſhrubs'by layers, cuttings and 


ſuckers. | 


By layers of the young ſhoots, numerbos ſorts of 


trees and ſhrubs are occaſionally raifed, 'chooſing the 
lower young ſhoots; or branches furniſſied therewith, 


bowing them down to the ground, and as they remain 


attached to the mother plants or ſtools; to lay all the 


proper young ſhoots, firft gaſh or flit eueh on the under 


ſide about an inch, or more, then infert the ſtems 
thereof into the earth, two, three, or four inches deep, 
faſtened down with hooked pegs, the tops continued 


above ground, and the body of the ayers earth in the 
above depth; they in moſt ſorts will be rooted for plant- 
ing off next dutumn. See the Nurſery ef this month. 


Layers rooted which were layed laſt autumn, ſpring, 


or in the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, may now cut 


from 
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2y MW from the ſtools, and planted in a nurſery till of a Proper 


27 rowth for final tranſplanting. 
2t By 1 alſo of the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer, 
many forts of trees and ſhrubs are propagated, and may 


es 
id MW now * planted ; the evergreen kinds the beginning, 
and the deciduous the middle or latter end of the month, 
z laurels, honeyſuckles, and numerous other forts, 
0 See Nurſery. 
h Likewiſe by ſuckers ariſing from the roots, many 
d kinds of ſhrubs and trees are propagated, as in roſes, 
y lacs, ſyringas, and numerous other ſpecies, eſpecially 
of the deciduous tribe, and infeverat evergreen ſhrubs, 
&c. which may be digged up with roots, and planted 
in a nurſery for a year or two, or more; or ſome 
largeſt hes may be planted ar once where they are 
to remain. 

PLaxTs in PorTs, give a finiſhing autumn drefling, 
cutting down decayed ſtalks of the herbaceous kinds, 
and in ſhrubs, &c. prune any irregular ſhoots and dead 
wood; pick off decayed leaves, clear out weeds from 
the earth in the pots, looſen the top earth an inch or 
two deep, remove ſome of the Jooſened ſoil, and then 
add ſome freſh earth, which will refreſhen the roots, 
and appear neat for the winter. | 

Or any plants in too ſmall pots may now be mittel 
into larger, turning them out with the ball entire, if 
thought moſt eligible; pull away ſome of the outward 
earth at ſides and bottom, have fome freſh mould in the 
bottom of the larger pots; inſert the plants, one in 
each pot, and fill up round the ſides and over the top 
of the ball, and give a little water. g 

May now plant in pots any curious or 466rable 
flowering plants and ſhrubs, or alſo any particular ten- 
der kinds, in order for removing to occaſional ſhelter 
in ſevere weather in winter. 

Remove pots of plants now to a warm ſituation for 
the winter, or may plunge ſome pots thereof to their 
rims in the ground, in a dry warm place, to guard the 
roots more ſecurely from froſt. 

Or any tender or curious plants in pots, may be re- 
moved under a frame the latter end of this month, to 


have 


Occ 
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have occaſional protection of the glaſſes in ſevere ea. 
ther, or ſome removed into a glaſs-caſe, &c. 

- FLOWER-SEEDs finiſh gathering of all ſorts required 
as are now Tipe, particularly of late annuals and bi. 
ennials, as theſe forts are raiſcd only from ſeed, eſpe. 
cially the annual kinds. | 
Sather alſo ſeeds of various tree and ſhrub king; 
now ripe, as acorns, beech-maſt, aſh- keys, maple and 
lime-tree ſeeds, cheſnuts, walnuts, baws, and various 
other ſeeds, berries, nuts, &c. which are now ripe, 
Sow SEEDs of hardy trees and ſhrubs, as acorns, ſon, 
cheſnuts, horſe-cheſnuts, aſn- keys, ſeeds of lime- trees, \ 
maple, and many other ſorts, in beds, either in drills MW bac 
one or two inches deep, or the earth raked off the top (hr 
of the beds that depth; ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, and IM 2 
preſs them in evenly with the back of the ſpade, and IM N 


then covered over with the earth. | mo 
Or the acorns, nuts, ſtones, may be preſerved cloſe and 
from the weather and air, in ſome dry ſhed or other ( 


apartment, till the ſpring in February, then ſowed, as mu 
they will not be in danger of being damaged by the ord 
weather, or devoured by vermin, as if ſowed before bee 
winter. 4 

In Roor GlAssEs of water may begin to plant lat 
bulbous roots, of hyacinths, dwarf tulips, jonquils, anc 
&c, to flower early in the apartments of an houſe, ane 


green houſe, or ſtove. See November. an 
Sow HAws to raiſe quickſet plants where required 
for thorn hedges. the 


SEED-BEDsS of young trees ſhould now be well . 
cleared from weeds. 
SEED-POTS and BoxEs, either of young plants or WW ** 


ſeeds only, remove now to a warm ſituation, to remain 
all winter. Ire 


NURSERY 
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INISH hoeing and weeding now in dry weather, 

to exterminate weeds between all young trees and 

other plants, and which being well effected at this, ſea- 
ſon, they will remain clean all winter. 

Vacant ground prepare by digging and trenching, 
ready for planting with various forts of young trees and 
ſhrubs, fruit-tree ſtocks for grafting and budding; as 
alſo for various ſorts of herbaceous perennials, and for 
planting moſt forts of bulbous roots this and next 
month; likewiſe for ſowing many kinds of hardy tree 
and ſhrub ſeeds; : | | 

Or where any compartments. of ground are poor, or 
much exhauſted, manure of dung may be applied, in 
order to be digged or trenched in one or two ſpades 
deep. | | 

Tranſplanting may be commenced the middle or 

t latter end of this month, in many forts of hardy trees 
and ſhrubs from ſeed-beds and in cloſe nurfery-rows, 
and planted at wider diſtances; as alſo to plant cuttings 
and ſuckers of many kinds, and to make layers. 
j The above work of planting may be performed in 
the evergreen kinds any time this month, and in the 
deciduous trees and ſhrubs may be commenced when 
the leaves begin to decay or fall, ſhewing that the 
trees, &c. have done growing, and admit of removal 

EVERGREENS of moſt forts requiring tranſplanting 
from beds or cloſe rows to wider diſtances,” may be 
performed the beginning or -any time this month, as 
laurel, lauruſtinus, phillyreas, alaternuſes, Portugal lau- 
tel, pines, firs, cedars, &c. See March and April. 
| Likewiſe may now plant young tender or more cu- 
r10us kinds in pots, for removing to occaſional ſhelter 
in winter, to have protection in ſevere froſt, as arbutus, 
ouves, magnolias, WE "6 &c. 


Dtcipuous 
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Decipvous TREESs and SHRusBs of moſt forts ma 
alſo be tranſplanted from compartments where they 
ſtand too cloſe, and require planting out at wider dif. 
tances, in rows from one to two feet and a half, or three 
feet aſunder, according to the ſizes of different ſorts, 

In the above tranſplanting, ſome ſmall kinds either 
of ſeedling young ape. ſhrubs, or ſmall plants 
raiſed ſrom cuttings and layers, ſuckers, &c. may be 
bedded out or planted in cloſe rows only nine to twelve 
inches diſtance; others of larger growth planted eigh. 
teen inches or two feet aſunder ; but larger plants 
ſhould be ſet in rows two feet and a half diſtance by 
eighteen inches in each row, | 
Removing or drawing any ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 

for planting in ſhrubberies and other plantations, may 
be commenced the middle and latter end of this month; 


alſo moſt ſorts of fruit-trees to plant for wall-trees, ei- 


paliers and ſtandards, all of which ſhould be digged up 
with their full ſpread of roots as entire as poſſible ; cut 
off broken or bruiſed parts thereof, and ſhorten long 
ſtragglers, and prune away ſtrong lateral ſhoots of the 
ſtem, and irregular or ill- placed productions of the 
head. 

In the public nurſeries, where trees are removed for 
ſending to diſtant parts, they ſhould be tied in bundles; 
or if the more valuable forts are matted round with 
large mats, it would preſerve them more effectually, 
cſpecially in the carriage to any conſiderable di tance. 

PRICK our from feed-beds young ſeedling trees, 
{brubs, &c. into beds, in rows, ſix to ten or twelve 
inches aſunder, or large plants ſet in nurſery rows, 
eighteen inches or two leet, to two and a half diſtance. 

PROPAGATION may now be performed by different 
methods of the ſeaſon, both in trees, ſhrubs and herba- 
ceous perennials, as by layers, cuttings, ſuckers, off-ſets, 
parting roots, &c. 

In the tree and ſhrub kinds many different ſorts may 
be propagated by layers of the young wood, in which 
moſt ſorts will ſucceed, or any particular ſpecies or va- 
ricties required; likewiſe numerous forts by cuttings 


of 


. 


J 
/ 
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of the young ſhoots, and many kinds alſo by ſuckers 
oduced from the roots, | 

And in the herbaceous plants very many ſorts are 
propagated abundantly by off-fets, and parting the 
roots, both of the fibrous, fleſhy, and tuberous-rooted 
tribes. | | 
Make LavEeRs of trees and ſhrubs of many different 
forts to propagate, and raiſe ſupplies of young plants of 
the re ſpective kinds; and which being layed at this 
ſeaſon, they in moſt forts will be well rooted by next 
autumn. . 

By this method of propagation, many ſorts, both of 
ornamental and foreſt-trees and flowering ſhrubs, de- 
ciduous and evergreen kinds are raiſed; alſo ſome fruit- 
trees, as vines in particular, likewiſe figs, &c. | 

The laying is effected in the young wood, ſhoots, &c. 
of the laſt ſummer, or not more than two years growth, 
thoſe moſt commodiouſly ſituated near the ground, for 
conveniently laying them in the earth as they remain 
on the mother-tree or ſhrub, 

Or Hr laying ſuch trees and ſhrubs which in their na- 
tural growth run up without affording lower ſhoots, &c. 
for layers, ſome in their moderately young ſtate in the 
nurſery ſhould be cut down low to form proper ſtools 
furniſhing ſhoots, near the earth conveniently ſituated to 
lay therein; and when theſe are one or two years old, 
they are proper for that operation. | 

fn performing the laying, generally dig the ground 
round the ſtools or parent trees and ſhrubs; and in 
which bow down the lower young ſhoots or branches 
furniſhed therewith; and as they remain on the mother- 
tree or ſtool, lay each proper ſhoot thereof in the 
earth, three or four inches deep, and faſtened down 
each with an hooked ſtick, covering the body of the 
layer with earth, the top continued ſeveral inches 
above ground; or in laying, may gaſh or cut each 
ſhoot on the under fide in a nick or flit upward, 
half an inch to an inch dong, laying that part in the 
earth, and kept a little open; it promotes the emiſtion 
of roots more effectually in the part where gaſhed. 

R 2 | They 
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They will be moſtly rooted for planting off in the 


following autumn, at this ſeaſon, or ſome hard-wooded 
forts will ſometimes be two ſummers before they are 
effectually well rooted. ORE. 

TRANSPLANT LaAYERs of the different ſorts of 
trees and ſhrubs that were layed laſt autumn, ſpriny, or 
ſummer, and that are properly rooted, cutting them 
from the ſtools, and planted in nurſery rows, one to 
two feet diſtance, according to their growth, 
 PLanT for STOOLS young trees and ſhrubs in proper 
_ compartments together, to produce ſupplies of ſhoots 
eligibly ſituated near the ground for laying. 

Gather RIPE SEED of various hardy trees and ſhrubs 
for ſowing, as nuts, acorns, beech-maſt, aſh-keys, 
berries, &c. and many other ſorts for ſowing this autumn 
and next ſpring. ; 

Sow ſeeds of hardy trees and ſhrubs, ſuch as beech- 
maſt, aſh-keys, maple ſeed, acorns; alſo the ſeeds, 
ſtones, nuts and berries of many other ſorts, in beds cf 
lightiſh earth, or may preſerve the acorns, ſtones, nuts, 
&c. till the ſpring ; but the acorns may be ſowed in 
this month, as they are ſometimes apt to ſprout when 
kept in the houſe. 

Likewiſe gather and ſow haws, hips, yew and holly 
berries in beds of light earth, and covered with the 
earth evenly an inch or inch and half deep; in which 
obſerving as the kernels of theſe are of a very hard bony 
nature, eſpecially haws and hollies, they will be two 

ears before they come up, therefore the beds muſt be 
E clean all the time from weeds. | 

But ſometimes as theſe ſeeds or berries of haws, holly, 
&c. remain ſo long dormant, they are prepared by bury- 
ing them in a trench, or in pots, &c, in the ground for 
a year, then taken up and ſowed, they will then come up 
the enſuing ſpring : the method of preparing them on 
this occaſion is, either to dig a trench in a'dry ſituation, 
one or two feet wide, and a foot deep, and in which de- 
poſit the berries cloſe together to the width and depth of 
the trench; then covered with earth a foot thick, raiſed 
in a ridge above like a grave; or may fill ſome large 
pots with the berries, and plunged in the ground, and 

earth 
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earth over as above; thus permitting them to continue 
till next autumn or fpring twelvemonth, and then 
taken up and ſowed in beds, they will come up in the 
ſpring as before obſerved, | | 

Plant CUTTINGS of the various forts of deciduous 
trecs and ſhrubs as are commonly raiſed by that method 
of propagation, as poplars, planes, limes, honeyfuckles, 
gooſeberries, currants, and numerous other ſorts. x 

The proper productions for this occaſion are the 
young ſhoots of laſt ſummer; taking thoſe of the 
ſtraighteſt moderately-ſtrong growth, in cuttings from 
ſix or eight to ten, twelve or fifteen inches long; prune 
the weak tops, and dibble them in rows a foot aſunder, 
inſerted one third or half way into the ground; ar. 
will root next ſpring and ſummer, ſhoot at top, an 
form fo many young plants by next autumn, when the 
largeſt, if occaſion, may be tranſplanted ia wider nurſery 
rows, or all remain till of two years growth, 

Likewiſe plant cuttings of ſome hardier ſorts of ever- 
greens, particularly Jaureis, &c. the beginning of the 
month; the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer eight to ten 
or twelve inches long ; ſtrip off the lower leaves, and 
plant them as above. 

Young plants raiſed from cuttings formerly planted, 
and being now of one or two years growth, or more, 
and advanced to large ſize requiring more room, may 
be tranſplanted accordingly. | 

SUCKERS ariſing from the roots of many ſorts of 
trees and ſhrubs, may now be taken off and planted, 
ſuch as roſes, lilacs, ſyringas, lauruſtinus, gooſeberries, 
currants, and numerous others, which dig up with roots 
to each ſucker, and plant them in nurſery rows, twelve 
to fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder; they will form 
good plants after one or two years growth. 

For Srocks to graft and bud upon, ſow plum and 
cherry ſtones, kernels of apples, pears, &c. in beds, 


either in drills ſix inches aſunder, or rake ſome earth 


off the beds an inch and half deep into the alleys; ſow 
the ſtones, &c. preſs them into the ſurface with the 
ack of the ſpade, then covered with the earth out of 

the alleys, evenly, an equal thickneſs, 
Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe for ſtocks plant ſuckers of plums, Pears, 
. eodlins, quinces, in rows two feet or two and a half 
aſunder, to remain for grafting and budding. 

Seedling ſtocks raiſed laſt year or the year before, 
tranſplant from the ſeed-beds in nurſery rows as above, 

Alſo for ſtocks, make layers of muſcle plums, in 
which to bud pezches, nectarines, &c. or any particular 
varieties thereof, as this fort of ſtock is eſteemed the 
moſt ſucceſsful for the above kinds of fruit-trees, and 
the raiſing the ſaid ftocks from layers is a moſt certain 
method whereby to obtain them of the real muſcle kinds, 
as if raiſed from ſeed, they vary to other forts of a dif. 
ferent nature, thereby not having the deſired effect in 
budding with the reſpective ſorts of fruit aboyc- 
mentioned, 

PRUNING may now be performed the middle or any 
time this month in young trees and ſhrubs in the 
nurſery, as they may require, to remove or reduce 
irregular growths ; in which may prune away ſtrong 
lateral ſhoots from the ſtems of young trees, and to 
prune any irregular rambling productions above; alſo 
in ſhrubs to cut out any low ſtraggling productions 
below, and any irregularities in the head ; and thoſe 
of a rude growth, in ſtrong rambling ſhoots, prune to 
ſome regular order, either by ſhortening or cutting 
them clean out to their origin, as it may ſeem ne- 
ceſſary. | 
- Likewiſe may prune the ſtems of ſtandard fruit-trees 
from lateral ſhoots, and any ill-placed productions of 
the head, h 

Propagate PExENNIALS, of the fibrous, fleſhy, and 
tuberous-rooted kinds, by off- ſets and parting the roots, 
and by which many different ſorts may be raiſed; either 
detaching the outward off- ſets, or taking up old plants, 
and part them into ſeveral rooted ſlips, and plant them 
in nurſery-beds, ſix inches to a foot diſtance. 
Bulbous roots of all forts that were removed in 
ſummer ſoon after they had done flowering, may now 
be planted in beds, to remain for flowering next year, 
and to furniſh an increaſe by oft. ſets. 


Finiſh 


October. 


Finiſh planting all off-ſets of bulbous roots as were 
ſeparated from the parent bulbs when taken up, after 
flowering, &c. 

Plant in pots any curious or tender younz plants * 
trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous perennials, in order for 
removing to warm ſituations this or next month, and 
ſome occaſionally moved under ſhelter of frames or 
awnings, mats, &c. in ſevere weather. 

Pots or BoxkEs of tender ſeedlings, and other you 5 
plants, ſhould now be removed to a warm ſituation f 
the winter; or in the following month ſome tender or 
more curious ſorts may be placed under occalionat 
ſhelter in rigorous froſts. 
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OCTOBER. , 


HE green houſe plants of the more tender kinds, 
adviſed to be houſed laſt month, ſhould be al- 
lowed air freely every day by opening the windows to 


their full extent, eſpecially if mild weather; and have 


proper ſupplies of water moderately. _ 

Give alſo moderate waterings to thoſe pants tilt 
remaining in the open air, eſpecially all the woody 
plants, in dry warm weather: very little to the Racer 
lent kinds. 

REmovaAL into the 132 will now be ne- 
ceſſary in all plants of that conſervatory now remaining | 
in the open air: the ſucculent plants, and others of the 
more tender forts, as oranges, lemons, geraniums, 
and many other kinds, ſhould be taken in the be- 
ginning or middle of the month; others more hardy, 
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as myrtles, oleanders, &c. may remain longer abroad 
but ſhould all be houſed the middle or towards the 
latter end of the month at fartheſt. 
Previous to removing into the green houſe let all the 
plants be cleared from decayed leaves, and prune out 
any decayed ſhoots and dead wood; likewiſe prune to 
order any irregular productions in rambling and ftrag. 
gling ſhoots ; alſo clear out weeds and looſen the top 
earth in the pots an inch or two deep, or occaſionally 
remove ſome of the top earth and fill up with a little 
freſh compoſt, eſpecially if not lately done in the two 
laſt months ; all of which will have a neat appearance, 
and prove beneficial to the plants in general, 
If any are in want of larger pots, or appear of an 
unhealthful ſtate, they may be ſhiſted with balls of 
earth ta the roots into larger pots and ſome freſh mold, 
See April, &c. | 

+ I hen take in all the tenderer plants by the middle 
of the month at fartheſt, as before intimated. 

The OR AN GES, LEMONS, and all other tendereſt 
ſorts of that quality, if not houſed the end of Septem- 
ber, remove into the green houſe the beginning of 
this month, if the weather is unfavourable ; or if mild 
and warm, they may ſtill remain till towards the mid- 
dle of the month, when it is adviſeable to have the 
whale houſed; but if the weather ſooner changes 
ſharply cold or exceſſive wet, take them in accord- 
ingly: be ſue not to let any forts remain too long in 
the open air to be attacked with froſt. 
All the Succuttenr PlAxNTfs not houſed laſt 
month, remove wholly the beginning of this into the 
green houſe, before they receive too much wet. 

The MymTLEs, GERAniums, and other hardieft 
green houſe exotics, as oleanders, olives, winter- 
cherry, Alexandrian laurel, African heaths, pome- 
granates, tea trees, and various other forts, ſhould be 
all removed into the green houſe by the middle or end 
of this month, or ſooner, if cold weather commences. 

In placing the various plants in the green houſe, 
diſpoſe. them in ſome regular order, arranging thoſe of 


talleſt growth in the back rows, the others place ac- 
cording 


that conſervatory, they will require a refreſhment to 
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cording to their degrees of height in regular gradation 
down to the loweſt in the front, intermixing them alſo 
in a diverſified manner in contraſt, that they may 
diſplay a conſpicuous variety in their different foliage, I 
and lighter and darker hu=-s thereof; and generally 
alot the ſmall ſucculent exotics, &c. a front ſitua- 
tion towards the glaſſes, and upon ſhelves, not ſhaded 
by the other plants, but that they may enjoy the full 
ſun and light, where they may not imbibe too muck 
moiſture. - 88 
As ſoon as the plants are thus diſpoſed in regular 
order in the green houſe, give a gentle watering over 
the heads to waſh the leaves, that they may e a. 
freſh lively appearance ; and ſweep and clean the houſe 
from all litter, &c. occaſioned by removing in and 
diſpoſing the plants in their requiſite order.. 
After being ſtationed now in the green houſe, they 
are to remain till next May or June, to have pro- 
tection from froſt and other inclement weather, the 
glaſſes ſhut every night, and always when froſts pre- 
vail, night or day; but in open temperate weather 
muſt be opened more or lefs every day, to admit the 
free air to preſerve the plants healthful and ſtrong, for 
if kept too cloſe in mild weather, it would draw many 
of the plants on in a weakly growth to their great de- 
triment hereafter, as they principally only require pro- 
tection from froſts and ſharp cold weather. See the 
winter months. LY ans 
At this ſeaſon however, after placing the plants in 
the green houſe, admit air freely in mild weather 
alſo in the early part of the month, or after, if the 
weather remains quite mild, continuing the windows 
open the whole day, or even occaſionally of nights, if 
a warm dry ſeaſon; but after the middie or towards 
the latter end of the month, or before, if tne weather 
is cold, ſhut the glaſſes every night, and admit air 
only of days more freely or moderate, according to- 
the temperature of the weather. See November, xx. 
Occaſional, w ATERING muſt be alſo properly attended 
to in moſt of the green houſe plants after removal into 
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the earth in the pots once a week, or probably oftener, 
if warm weather, in the beginning and middle of the 
month ; but after that time generally water more mo. 
derate, or according as the earth in the pots become 
more or leſs dry; and in general water always with 
proper moderation, not to over water at this ſeaſon to 
render the earth very wet, in which it would remain a 
long time in that ſtate, and if cold weather prevails it 
would chill and rot the ſmall tender fibres, and occa- 
ion ſome plants to drop their leaves, and prove greatly 
detrimental to the whole. | | | 
Of the green houſe plants, ſometimes where not 
ſufficient room in the conſervatory, and where there is 
a large ſtock of ſmall myrtles, or other hardieſt ſhrub. 


« 


FE ed a particularly the former, they are occa- 
ionally wintered in garden frames, having thoſe of 
the deeper kinds placed in a warm, ſheltered, dry 
ſituation in the full ſun, placing the pots of plants 
therein cloſe together; and defended with the glaſſes of 
nights and cold weather, the glaſſes covered of nights 
with mats or ſtraw, and have plenty of free air ad- 
mitted every day when the weather is mild, they will 
ſtand the winter in good condition; but in ſevere 
froſty weather muſt alſo defend the glaſſes and round the 
ſides of the frames with a thick covering of firaw 
litter. 

Pots or ſtore pans of young myrtle cuttings, &c. of 

laſt ſummer, ſhould all be removed this month into 
ſhelter of a green houſe, or garden frames under 
glaſſes, to remain for the winter 

Or if any ſmall cuttings of myrtle were pricked thick 
in beds of natural earth, under hand-glaſſes in ſummer, 
and they probably are not properly rooted for removal, 
may remain defended with the ſaid glaſſes all winter, 

iving moderate air in mild days, kept cloſe every 
night and in froſty and other cold weather, and the 
glaſſes covered with mats or ftraw litter: and in 
rigorous froſts, augment the covering of ſtraw and 
mats, continued conſtantly night and day during the 
ſeverity of the weather, 


Any 
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Any young plants raiſed from cuttings; layers, off 
ſets, planted ſeveral or many together in pots, and 
are well rooted, and not planted in ſmall pots ſeparately 


aſt month, and that, if it now ſeems neceſſary, pot them 


of ſeparate the beginning of this month; watered and 
ed in the green houſe, | 

Alſo any young plants raiſed from ſeed remaining 
too thick, they may alſo be potted off in ſmall pots 28 
above. | 


Kr 


OCTOBER. 
HE Pines and other hot-houfe plants requiring 
a continual internal heat, which during the 
ſummer having been ſupported by the bark-bed: only, 
and which muſt ſtill be continued, and towards the 
end of this month, if cold weather, the additional 
zſſiſtance of fires will require to be commenced again 
for the winter; and likewiſe at this ſeaſon, the bark - 
beds require rene wing wholly with, a freſh ſupply of 
new tan, as the old beds having been made ever fince 
laſt October, will now be exhauſted, and this is the 
proper time to effect a thorough renewal thereof, tas 
baye the beds of a proper heat during the winter fea- 


ſon; and at the ſame time of the renewal of the barks. 


beds the ſucceſſion fruiting pine-apple plants that are to 
furniſh next year's fruit, muſt be removed into the 
new bark-bed in the main ſtove or fruiting - houſe, 


finally to remain: alſo all the younger ſucceffion pines 


to have theis reſpective bark-beds new revived, or 
R 6 wholly 
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wholly renewed with freſh tan, to afford a lively heat 
all winter; and the bark-beds thus renewed will conti. 
nue in good temperature till next October, afliſted by 
a little augmentation of freſh tan, and fo king up once 


in three or four months. 


The FaviTtinG Pines of the preſent year will, in 
the greater part, have furniſhed their productions of 
ripe pine apples moſtly all gathered, to admit of te- 


newing the bark-beds, in which to remove the ſuc. 


ceſſive fruiting plants for next year ; but as probably 


_ ſome late fruit in the old plants will {till be advancin 


to maturity, they muſt be continued, and they will 
furniſh crowns and ſuckers, to plant for further in- 
creaſed ſupplies of new plants advancing in ſucceſſion. 
The hot houſe plants in general muſt ſtill have ne- 
ceſſary admiſſions of freſh air every warm day, and 
occaſional ſupplies of water. 
ApmiT Air moderately into the hot-houſe eve 
day in mild open weather, when the ſun ſhines, by 
opening ſome of the glaſſes two or three inches or 
more, from nine, ten, or eleven, to three o'clock, 
ſhutting ctoſe by degrees as the heat of the day de- 
creaſes, | 
- Give WATER alſo, in moderation, to the pines 
and other plants once or twice a week, or as it may 
ſeem neccilary, according as the earth in the pots 
becomes dry. | 
The BARK Bes in the different hot houſe apart- 
ments will now want a general renewal, as having 
been probably in cultivation ever ſince laſt autumn, the 
heat will therefore be quite decayed, and the bark be- 
come rotted and earthy, and new bark- beds ſhould be 
made with a jſupply of entire freſh tan from the 
tanneties. | 
For this occaſion provide a proper quantity of the 
beft new tan, ſuch as is moderately freſh, having 
been only of a few weeks collection from the tan vats, 
chooſing principally that of a middling ſize, or rather 
larger than that which has been cut or ground very 
ſmall, which too ſoon becomes earthy; obſerving, 
when beovght from the tan yards, if very wet, to for 
| 1 ch 1 
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it in an heap for a ſe days, to drain off the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, or ſpread it out thinly to dry in the ſun; but 
if of a moderately<dry temperature, it may be imme- 


diately uſed in the hark- pit. 
Previous to applying the new, firſt Jet the old bark 


in the pit be ſcreened, removing away all the earthy 


part that paſles through the ſcreen, retaining the reſt, 

ſpeading it equally, then fill up the pit with the new 
tan, forking up the remaining old and the new bark 

together, - railing it a few inches higher than the top of 
the pit to allow for ſettling; and when the whole is 

become of a lively moderate heat remove the pots of 
pines, and plunge therein only about half way at firſt, 

if doubtful of over heat in the bark, and when the heat 
is moderated, replunge them down to the rims of the. 
pots, placing the taller plants behind, and the others in a 
regular gradation to the loweſt in the front row, at 
moderate diſtances, not to crowd one another too con- 
ſiderably, eſpecially the fruiting and other larger ſuc- 
ceſſion pines. : 

The sUccess10n FRUITING PINES for producing 
the pine-apples next year, having been ſhifted into 
proper pots in Auguſt finally to remain, and having 
been forwarded in the ſmaller or ſucceſſion ſtove or 
pinery, are now in this month to be all removed into 
the main fruiting hot-houſe, and plunged at proper 
diſtances into a new bark-bed, prepared as above di- 
rected : or if the ſucceſſion and fruiting plants are cul- 
tivated all in the ſame apartment, as ſometimes is the 
caſe, in default of other requiſite appurtenances of ſuc- 
ceſſion pits, &c. the bark-bed muſt alſo be now 
wholly renewed, and the plants replunged in proper 
order, according to their different ages and degrees of 
growth. | 

All the yoUNGER SUCCES5S10N PiNEs, of the dif- 
ferent ages and ſeveral ſtages of growth, advancing in 
regular progreſſion to a bearing ſtate, in one and two 
years old plants, and of the crowns and ſuckers of the 
year, ſhould alſo, at this time, bave renewed bark-beds 
in their reſpective apartments of ſucceſſion houſes, 
pits, &c. and thoſe next in ſucceſſion ſhould be re- 
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moved from {ſmaller pits into larger, and plunged in the 
bark-beds at moderate diſtances, the others in propor. 
tion to their ſizes. been 

Plant CRowns and SUCKERS of pines, Which will 
ſtill occur in ripe fruit and old plants, detaching and 
preparing them tor planting as directed in Auguſt; then 
plant each in a ſmall pot of rich compoſt and plunge 
them in a bark-bed of good heat, they will ſoon ſtrike, 
and which, and the others of the ſame year will ad- 
vance in proper ſucceſſion to a proper 1ize for bearing 
when of two years growth. | 

Young pine plants of this year, &c. if not ſufficient 
bark-pit room for the whole, may occaſionally be 
wintered in a ſubſtantial dung hot- bed, defended with a 
deep frame and proper glaſſes, and covered at top within 
the trame, fix inches to a foot thick with new or old bark, 
in which to plunge the pots of plants, covering the 
glaſſes every night with mats, &c. and during the 
winter ſeaſon, the bed ſupported in heat by applying 
occaſional ſtrong linings of hot dung to the fides of the 
bed; and in ſevere froſts, the whole - defended with 
ſtraw litter, laid thickly round the bed and ſides of the 
frame, and the glaſſes defended in proportion: 

Let the HoT-#wovse Exorics in general have 
the beneſit of freſh air in warm days, and neceſſary 
ſupplies of water, as before explained : and let the 
whole be kept clean from any foulneſs they are apt to 
contract, by waſhing and cleaning the leaves; and de- 
cayed leaves and ſhoots, &c. always cleared off as 
ſoon as they appear: and where inſects appear on the 
pines or other plants, clear them off as ſoon and as 
effectually as poſſible; but by continuing the pines in 
2 moderately free growth by a proper bark-bed heat, 
they are not fo liable to inſects as when ſtunted in 
growth, either in default of heat in the bark-bed, or 
by being over heated to burn the roots, in which 
they become weak and fickly, and vermin breed ac- 
cordingly. See November. 

Where any particular plants are in want of larger 
pots, they may be ſhifted therein the beginning of this 
month, removing them wich the ball of earth 2 

: i 
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their roots, adding ſome freſh at the bottom and ſides, 
and if then plunged in the bark- bed it will ſoon forward 
their freſh rooting. | 

If any hot houſe exotics, have been raiſed from 
cuttings, layers, off-ſets, ſeed, &c, and ſtill remain 
too thick in the pots, &c. in which they were raiſed, 
they ſhould be planted off ſeparately the beginning of 
the month, in ſmall pots, and plunged in a bark-bed 
to forward their taking root, 41 

FIRE HEAT will require to be commenced again 
in the hot houſe the middle or latter end of this month, 
if cold nights, and eſpecially when the fruiting or other 
pines are replunged in the new bark-beds as above 
directed, to aſſiſt in warming the internal air, and for- 
warding the bark- beds to a proper heat, and to expel 
the damps that may ariſe from the freſh bark. 
November. | 
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SPARAGUS Beds, if not had their winter's 
dreſſing laſt month, it ſhould now be done, 

Cut down all the ſtalks of the aſparagus ; hoe the 
weeds off the beds into the alleys, which then dig, 
bury the weeds therein, and ſpread ſome of the earth 
over the beds two or three inches thick or more; and 
thus to remain all winter. See October and April. 

Plant aſparagus in hot-beds to ſucceed thoſe of the 

former month, if a conſtant ſupply is required. The 
whole method explained in January. 
Axrichokks ſhould now be landed up the middle 
or latter - end of this month to protect them more 
effectually, and from ſevere froſt ; cut down all the 


large 
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large old leaves of the plants cloſe to the ground, 
leaving the ſmall centtal ſhoots entire. 

- Then, if the artichokes are in a regular cloſe 
plantation, the rows a yard and half aſunder, may 
either dig a trench along the middle ſpace between 
the rows, two ſpades wide and one deep, raiſing the 


earth thereof towards each row of plants in a gradual 


ridge, raiſed three, four, or five inches over the crown 
of the roots, and cloſe about the plants; leaving the 
central leaves or heart-ſhoots unearthed over; or inilead 
of the above, may dig all the ground between. the rows, 
gradually working the earth on each fide up in a ridge 
over the rows of artichokes; but as ſometimes the arti- 
chokes are planted in wide rows ten feet diſtance, to 
have ſummer crops between, may either dig all the 
ground, or at preſent only on each fide of every row 
of plants in the aforeſaid manner. 
Obſerving, in either of the above methods, it is 
alſo proper in ſevere froſts to give farther protection 


occaſionally by long litter, or any ſtrawey dry mulch. 


laid over the central parts of the plants. 
PoTATOES yet remaining in the ground ſhould be 
all digged up the beginning of this month, before 


wy ate attacked by froſt. See October. 


ELER land up in dry days in open weather, being 
now careful that all the full grown plants be earthed 
up within five or ſix inches or Jeſs of their tops, both 
to have them blanched a good length, and to protect 
them more effectually from froſt, | 

Plant late celery in ſnallow trenches the beginning 
of this month, if not done in Octobe:, for late ſpring 
ſupply. 

Expive that is full grown, tye up ſome every 
week in dry open weather to whiten ; or may alſo 
place ſome in ridges of carth, which may be formed in 
a dry, light ground, in a ſunny expoſure, digging 
part up in a long ridge, two feet high or more, and a 
yard wide, at bottom drawn in floping on the fides to 
a ſharp ridge at top; and then pull a quantity of large 
endive when dry, with full roots, and introduce them 
borizontally into the ſides of the ridges of earth almoſt 
to the tops, and being thus more out of the wet and 


— froſt, 


ere 
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froſt, they will blanch in tolerable perfection; and 
in froſty weather may defend the ridges with litter. 
But for a greater ſecurity againſt froſt, and to ob- 
tain whitened endive in froſty weather, may lay a 
ridge or heap of earth in a deep garden frame, or two 
placed one on the other, ſo plunge ſome endive into 
the earth as above, and put on the glaſſes, or other- 
wiſe may have a ridge of earth in any ere ſhed, 
| and in which depoſit the endive. : 

CAULIFLOWER PLANTS for wintering in frames, 
and. the hand glaſs crop, if not planted laſt month, 
ſhould be now performed the firſt week in _ at 
fartheſt. See Oclober. 

The young cauliflowers planted in frames or hand- 
glaſſes muſt now in all mild dry weather have the free 
air, by taking off the glaſſes every day, or the hand- 
zlafles raifed three inches on the ſouth fide, but com- 
monly take the glaſſes off the frames in all moderate dry 
weather, and always put over the glaſſes in general of 
nights, and alſo in very wet weather; but in which, 
in all mild days, generally tilt them three inches, upon 
props, to admit a large portion of air to prevent the 
plants drawing up weak, but in froſty” weather ws 
them quite cloſe. 3 

Look for lugs among the youngeauliflower plants of 
the hand-glaſs crop particularly, which often appear 
among them at this ſeaſon and devour the leaves : 
examine alſo the inſides of the glaſſes. * 

The Michaelmas or winter cauliflowers, raiſed fans 
2 ſowing in May, and planted out in July, will now 
be in full production of heads for PR 
May and July. 5 
Winter Oxioxs ſowed lat Auguſt or September, be 
careful to have kept well cleared from weedsat this time, 
that they may be clean and comfortable all winter. 

Some young onions of the above crop may now be 
thinned out for uſe. 3 

Young LE Trucks raiſed in September, &c. to 
ſtand the winter for early crops next ſpring and ſum- 
mer, ſhould now. be finiſhed planting in frames, ot 
lome in beds, to be arched over with hoops, &c. to 
have occaſional ſhelter of mats in winter, _ — 

an 
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hand-glaſſes and warm borders; performing it the 
beginning of this month: and in the frames and 
arched beds and hand · glaſſes prick a principal ſupyly 
of cos lettuce, four by three inches diſtance: plant 
alſo ſome both of cos, cabbage, Cilicia, brown Dutch, 
and other lettuces, in warm borders, 
The lettuces planted laſt month under frames and 
glalles, and in arched beds, and thoſe now planted, 
ould have the free air every mild dry day, by taking 
off the glaſſes, &c. or occaſionally propped up on 
one ſide; but always defended of cold nights, froſt, 
and exceſſive rains, &c. 

To have lettuces to cabbage in winter, plant ſome 
ſtrong plants from beds or borders, with balls of 
earth, into hot-beds, under ſhallow frames; or alſo 
in natural beds, and defended with frames and glaſſes; 
giving air in mild weather. | 

Likewiſe for forcing, defend with frames, &c. ſome 
beſt ſtrong lettuces that have been planted in natural 
beds in September or October, to be advancing in 
proper growth for that occaſion; giving them air in 
mild days, and ſneltered in cold and bad weather, to 
continue them in good condition to tranſplant into 
hot- beds occaſionally, 

+ CARROTS and PaRsNEPs of the principal crops 
baving now attained full growth and the leaves de- 
caying, ſhould finiſh digging. them up, or as many 
as intended to preſerve in ſand for ready uſe in winter; 
but particularly all the main crops of large carrots, is 
adviſeable to take wholly up, as when they remain in 
the ground, are very apt to canker and rot; and it is 
alſo eligible to dig up a quantity of beſt parſneps: 
and in both of which cut off the leaves cloſe, remove 
the roots into ſome covered ſhed, dry cellar, or any 
convenient apartment, depoſited in layers of dry ſand, 
and the whole covered with ſtraw; they will thus 
keep ſound and good, always ready when occaſionally 
wanted. - ret 1 L230 | | 

Dig up EscuizxT Roots in general, or a portion 
of each to preſerve in ſand in good condition for uſe 
in winter; ſuch as carrots and parſneps 3 
12 | | 17 none, 
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tioned, red beets, ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, black Spaniſh 
radiſh, and Jeruſalem artichokes; all the remaining 
potatoes: and in appearance of ſevere froſt, may alſa 
take in a few turneps ; clearing the whole from the 
tops and litter, and lay them in dry ſand in any con- 
yenient apartment all winter, where they will be 
ready in good perfection on all occaſicais during that 
ſeaſon, eſpecially in time of hard froſt, when thoſe as 
are not removed are frozen in the ground. 

CAR Doos ſhould now be landed up fully the be- 
ginning of this month, if not done in October. 

Beds of PoT-HeRBs give a finiſhing autumn 
dreſſing, if before omitted, cutting down all decayed 
talks, where any; hoe and clear off weeds; dig or 
Jooſen the ground between the plants of ſuch as ſtand 
diſtant : or dig the alleys between the beds, and 
ſpread a portion of the earth evenly over each bed, 
which will refreſhen the roots of the plants, and the 
beds will remain in neat order for the winter. 

Pot herbs may ſtill be planted the beginning of 
this month, if any particular ſorts required, for 
preſent ſupply and for uſe in winter, &c. as thyme; 
ſage, ſavory, winter marjoram, ſorrel, burnet, &c, 
which continue furniſhed with green tops for uſe, 
may be taken up in full plants with; balls of earth to 
the roots and planted, as ſcarcely to feel: any check 
by femoval. | Ap] 
_ Likewiſe may yet plant ſeveral ſorts of pot and 
aromatic herbs, by flips of or parting the roots, as 
ſorrel, burnet, mint, . thyme, tarragon, tanſey, balm, 
pot-marjoram, pennyroyal, fennel; or full plants of 

Rusx and RosEMARY may alſo ſtill be planted: the 
beginning of this month in rooted young plants, 
which may eaſily be removed with balls of earth... 

CoLEwoRTs ſhould now be finiſhed planting, all 
that are intended for ſpring crops, both to uſe in 
green open plants in that ſeaſon, and others to ad» 
vance in ſmall cabbagey hearts. for early ſummer 
abe planting them in rows twelve by ſix inches 
iſtance. 4 as! 


— 
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Hoe former planted coleworts in dry weather, 
cutting up all weeds and looſen the ground between, 
and about the plants, drawing a little earth round the 
ſtems, which will ſtrengthen and forward the plant 
in ee 
" CanBacet PLAN rs of the early kinds, if omitted 
planting in October, a portion may now be planted 
for the early crops the following ſpring and ſummer, 
performing it the beginning of this month, allotting 
them a compartment of good ground, and will be of 
much advantage to-enrich it with dung, digged in one 
ſpade deep; and in which plant the cabbages in rows, 
the ſmaller earlieſt kinds only a foot or half a yard 
diſtance, to gather or cut in a thinning order in their 
young growth, in ſpring or ſummer; or ſome of the larget 
ſorts planted two or three feet aſunder, to remain 
wholly to acquire full ſize in large cabbaged heads. 
Of the above cabbages, if neceſſary to make all 
3 advantage of the kitchen ground, ſome may 
planted on the winter ſpinach compartment, in 
wide rows, a yard or four feet aſunder, by one or two 
feet in the rows, they will advance in proper growth 
without detriment to the ſpinach, and come in for 
early gathering in ſpring and ſummer, either to thin 
out in young cabbaged hearts, or ſome to continue 
to Is full growth. The ſpinach will come off 
in May. | 
-- Finiſh pricking out young cabbage plants the be- 
ginning of this month from the ſeed- beds, where too 
thick, into nurſery- beds four by three inches aſundet, 
to remain till ſpring for final tranſplanting. 
EarLY BEaAns, of the mazagan kinds, plant on 
ſouth borders, and warmeſt ſheltered quarters of 
ground, either for the firſt early planting, if none 
were plan ed in October, or as ſucceſſion early crops 
to any planted in that month; and as theſe early 
plantings at this ſeaſon are liable to ſuffer, or ſome- 
times deſtroyed by the winter's froſt, it is adviſeable, 
in order to have greater chance of good ſucceſs, to 
plant ſome at the beginning and 'more towards the 


latter end of the month; and if the whole ſtand 1 
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the winter, they will come into bearing in regular 
ſucceſſion in May and June. | 

In planting the above in ſouth borders, ſome may 
be planted in a row cloſe along under the walk, &c, 
and, if wide borders, plant ſome alſo in croſs rows 
two feet and a half aſunder; planted either by dibble 
or in drills, an inch-and half, or not more than two 
inches deep, and two or three inches apart in each 


TOW, 


Or alſo for tranſplanting, 'it is adviſeable, in the 
bezinning of this month, to ſow ſome mazagan beans 


thick together in a warm border, or in a frame or 


bed, in order that, when the plants are come up, they 
may have occaſional covering in froſty weather, to 
preſerve them in good condition for planting out in 
February, and if thoſe planted in f{:cd at once in the 
open ground, are killed by the froft, theſe will come 
in for an eaily crop, and generally thoſe thus tranſ- 
planted will attain eailieſt production. 

Likewiſe towards the middle or latter end of the 
month, may alfo plant a moderate crop of long-pod 
beans ; they will ſucceed the mazagans in bearing, 
to gather in June. 

Sow EARIL V HoTsPURr Peas, either for the firſt 
or ſecond early crop: and, as obſerved of the early 
beans, it is eligible to ſow twice this month, at the 
beginning and towards the latter end, in which to 
have all poſſible chance of ſucceſs in theſe early ſow- 
ings, as being liable to ſuffer by the ravages of ſevere 
froſt ; and one or other of the ſowings may eſcape, or 
if they both ſucceed, they will yield their produce in 
regular ſucceſſion for gathering. : 

Theſe crops ſhould be ſowed on ſouth borders, and 
the warmeſt ſheltered quarters, in drills an inch deep 
and two feet and a half aſunder; or if intended to 
place ſticks for the peas to aſcend upon, the rows 
{ſhould be a yard diſtance. 

Likewiſe may ſow early peas thick in a bed or warm 
border, to be defended with a frame and glaſſes in 
inclement weather, fcr tranſplanting into hot-beds 
when an inch or two high, to force for earlieſt crops. 

| | | WINTER 
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WinTER Srixach ſhould be well cleared from 
weeds ; and where the plants are very thick, as they 


will be now of advanced growth, ſome may be 
thinned out for uſe occaſionally as wanted; or where 
the plants are already ſufficiently thin, gather only 
the larger outward leaves, the others will advance in 
proper growth to gather in ſucceſſion. 
' RADISHEs may be ſowed, of the early ſhort tops, 
in a warm border, the middle or latter end of thi; 
month, to have a chance of an earlieſt ſpring crop; 
covering the ground as foon as ſowed with dry firaw 
two inches thick, till the plants are up, then un- 
covered in mild days and covered again every night, 
and conſtantly covered in froſty weather. 
GARLICK, SHALLOTS, and ROCAMBOLE, may 
be planted the beginning of this month in a dry 


ſituation, in which time of planting they will gene- 


rally advance in a ftrong growth in the ſpring for 
early uſe in ſummer : plant them in beds, fix inches 
afunder and two inches deep. 

SMALL SALLADING, where required in conſtant 
ſupply, continue ſowing once a fortnight, of creſſes, 
muſtard, radiſh,-rape ; generally now ſowing under 
frames and glaſſes, or hand-glaſſes; or if cold weather, 
ſow in a hot-bed, to have them come in ſooner for 
gathering. 

T heſe ſeeds ſhould always be ſowed very thick, 
each ſort ſeparate, either in ſhallow drills three 
inches aſunder, and as thinly covered as poſſible with 
earth, or may be ſowed on the ſurface, in which rake 
the ſurface fine, ſmooth it with the back of the ſpade; 
ſow the ſeed, and ſift fine carth over only juſt ſuffi- 
cient to cover it, and the plants will thus riſe ſoon 
and regular together. 

Keep the bed where they are ſowed covered with 
the glaſſes till the plants come up, then give air in 
mild days. by drawing down the glaſſes of the frames, 
or propping up thoſe of the hand-glafſes one or two 
inches, and kept cloſe of nights. 

MixT may be planted by parting the roots, placed 


in drills fix inches aſunder: and if young green mint 


TR is 
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is required in winter, plant ſome roots now in a hot- 
bed, placed thick on the earth thereof, and covered 
over with earth an inch thick, they will foon furniſh 
plenty of young green ſhoots for gathering. 
TARRAGON and Tansty, if required young at 
this ſeaſon, may be planted in a hot-bed, they will 
ſoon furniſh a plentiful ſupply. 
Black TurNnEeP RaD1$H. is now in good per- 
ection for preſent eating, and continues good till 
next ſpring. 
HoeinG ſhould now be performed occaſionally in 
dry weather, between advancing young plants in 
rows, as coleworts, ſavoys, broccoli, borecole, cab- 
bages, &c, endive, lettuce, cutting up all advancing 
weeds, looſen the ſurface of the earth about the 
plants; and of the five former, hoe ſome earth round 
the ſtems, which will enliven and forward their 
growth and ſtrengthen them to ſtand the winter. h 
HoT-BEDS, where required for forcing ny de- 
ficable articles as may be in demand in winter, ſhould 
now be prepared for, by providing proper ſupplies of 
freſh horſe ſtable dung, the long and ſhort moiſt litter, 
and dunging of the horſes together, and fork it in an 
heap to ferment and prepare of a requiſite temperature 
of heat, ready for making the hot- beds as they may 
be occaſionally wanted. | 
For FoRcinG in HoT-BeDs at this ſeaſon, the 
uſual articles are principally aſparagus, ſmall- ſallad- 
ing, and ſometimes mint, tanſey and tarragon; or 
occaſionally lettuce, ftrong plants tranſplanted from 
borders, &c. to cabbage in winter; and among which 
articles may alſo be reckoned -muſhrooms, as being 
aways raiſed in a peculiar kind of hot-beds. e 
Make Hor- xps for raiſing any particular articles 
as may be required, and which at this ſeaſon can be 
obtained only by that aid, of the forts- above men- 
tioned, under the head Forcing, and for which make 
the beds ſtrong or moderate, acording to the crops in- 
tended to raiſe, generally about three feet high, or 
little more for aſparagus; and for the others, except 
the muſhroom, two feet to two and a half; * 
widt 
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width of a garden frame, and in length, for one, 
two, or more, and earthed at top within the frame 
ſix or eight inches, in which to plant or ſow -the re. 
quiſite crops; and the muſhroom hot-beds in their 
peculiar. ridge-form manner, are made four or five 
feet wide at bottom, narrowed on both ſides to 3 
ridge at top about four feet high, the length at plea. 
ſure; require no frames, but the ſpawn for the pro- 
duction of the muſhrooms is planted into the ſides, 
then earthed over an inch or two thick, and Covered 
a, foot thick with dry ſtraw or long litter.—See the 
different articles. 

Ground Vacant ſhould now be forwarded in 
the neceſlary preparation of manuring with dung, 
where needful, and digging and trenching it up in 
rough ridges to mellow and improve by the weather, 

ManukrE or Dux GRrouND, ſuch compartments 
where moſt required, and eſpecially for ſome particu- 
lar principal crops, as onions, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
aſparagus, &c. for fowing and planting next ſpring. 

DigGGIxc and T RENCHING, forward now in va- 
cant ground at all opportunities, to have it in good 
preparation for the reception and production of the 
_ neceſſary crops for the ſervice of the enſuing year; 
generally digging the ground trench-ways, two ſpaces 

wide and one or two deep, or one good ſpade and a 
ſhovelling; or if dunged, dig it into the bottom 
regularly only about one ſpade, laying the ground of 
each trench ridgeways, to remain to mellow and fer- 
tilize by the weather till wanted for ſowing and 
planting, -then can be expeditiouſly levelled down for 
the reception of the ſeeds and plants of the different 
crops. 

 ComposrTs of rich earth, mellow ſurface loam and 
rotten dung, required for particular occaſions in hot- 
beds, pineries, &c. ſhould now be prepared at proper 
opportunities, collecting the requiſite ſoils, and blend 
them together in a heap or long ridge in a fituation 
free to the full air and ſun, to enjoy the proper 
benefit thereof, and turn it over once in five or fix 
weeks. 


Turn 
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Turn former- prepared compoſts, breaking the lumpy 
parts, and incorporating the different ſoils in a 
manner, forming the whole into a heap or ridge as 
fore, ready as occaſionally wanted. 

HoT-BED EARTH collect together from old hot- 
beds, with a portion of the rotten top dung thereof, 
laying the whole in an heap; or may add thereto a 
portion of freſh, light, rich earth, or mellow loam, to 
revive and improve its quality for future uſe, mixing it 
with the other regularly into an heap as aforeſaid, to 
remain and recruit its vegetative fertility, ready for the 
fame occaſions in earthing in the preſent or enſuing 
ſeaſon, as may be required, | | 

CucumMBERs, where any have been continued in 
hot-beds of the autumn raiſing to produce late fruit at 
this ſeaſon, be careful to aſſiſt in growth by ſupportin 
2 proper moderate heat in the beds, with occaſiona 
linings of hot _ to the ſides; admit air in fine days, 
and cover the glaſſes of the hot-bed every night with 
garden mats or long litter, | 

RED CanBaAGE of the ſpring. planting will now be 
fully headed in great perfection for pickling, or occa- 
konally to ſhred ſmall to eat raw with vinegar, oil, &c. 
25 a winter fallad, and will remain good till March or 
April. | | 

JerusaLEM ART1CHOK Es being now of full growth, 
they may be digged up for uſe as wanted; or before froſt 
commences, may take up a quantity and houſe them 
in. dry ſand, ready for uſe on particular occaſions, 

HoRsE-RADISH and RED Beer are now in full 
perfection to take up as wanted; and of each of which, 
ſome may be digged up and laid in dry ſand under 
ſhe!ter, ready for uſe in froſty weather, when the others 
are frozen in the ground. | 

LEEEs are now in full perfection to take up for uſe 
as wanted; and being moſt hardy to ſtand the winter, 
will continue good till next April or May; are uſeful 
both for ſoups, &c. and occaſionally to boil and eat like 
colewort, greens, ſpinach, &c. 

Young plants in frames, and other beds of ſhelter 
for winter, as — lettuces; &c. ſhould have 


plenty 
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plenty of free air in all mild dry weather, by taking off 
the glaſſes conſtantly, day and night: or when leſs favor. 
able but open weather, put them on occationally, and til; 
thoſe of the frames behind, two or three inches, or ſhoving 
them down that much; and the hand- glaſſes prop up 
on the ſouth ſide, or any in arched beds to cover with 
mats, theſe ſhould be taken off as above, or occaſionally 
only turned up in the front, keeping the. whole cloſe 
in cold nights and exceflive rains, ſnow, froſts, and very 
cutting weather. See December and January. 
BroccoLi of the autumnal crops will now be in full 


production of heads for gathering, which being in beſt 


perfection while they remain cloſe and firm, ſhould be 
athered accordingly, cutting them with ſeveral inches 
3 ſtalk to each, to boil and eat with the main 

After gathering the broccoli heads, eſpecially the 
purple kinds, the ſtalks permitted to remain, will fur- 
niſh ſecondary crops of fine tender ſprouts with ſmall 
heads ſimilar to the principal ones, 

Young advancing broccoli plants for ſpring ſupply, 
ſhould now have the ground hoed to louſen and draw 
earth about the ſtems, to forward them as much as 
poſſible in a ſtrong growth. 

BoRECOLE will likewiſe be now in full growth, in 
large fimbriated heads of leaves, and may be cut for uſe 
occaſionally as open colewort greens, or, as being re- 


markably hardy, to ſtand the winter and reſiſt the 


rigours of froſt, a principal] ſupply ſhould be left till 
towards ſpring, as ſubſtitutes, in caſe the other cabbage- 
tribe, as ſavoys, coleworts, &c. are cut off or greatly 
damaged by the ſeverity of the winter; theſe will moſtly 
remain ſound, and betides the main heads will furniſh 
a large production of fide ſprouts. 

Roots of ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, and large- rooted parſley, 
ſtill remain in good perſection for boiling, and will con- 
tinue all winter till March, then run to feed. | 
_ STRAWBERRIES may ſtill be planted in the begin- 
ning of the month, if particularly required; and for 
which, provide ſtrong young plants of laſt ſummer's 
runners, or young ide off- ſets of the main plants, and 


et 3 : plant 
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plant them in good ground, twelve or fifteen to eighteen 
jaches aſunder, as directed in the two laſt months, &c. 
Old ftrawberry-beds finiſh giving the autumn or 
winter drefling, as adviſed in September and October. 
Likewiſe ſtrawberries for forcing, where intended 
the enſuing ſeaſon or year following, may now be 
planted in pots for that purpoſe, either two years old 
bearing, plants for preſent forcing this winter and en- 
ſug ſpring, removing them into the pots with balls of 
earth to the roots, one good plant in each pot; or 


plant young plants of laſt ſummer's runners, &c. in 


pots to remain, to have one or two year's growth ready 
for immediate bearing as the above-mentioned, when 
introduced in the forcing-houſes, pineries, hot-beds, &c. 
in the proper ſeaſon from December or January till 
March or April. 

And pots of ftrawberry-plants of a proper age as 
above for bearing, and deſigned for forcing this winter 
and enſuing ſpring, ſhould be cleared from any remain- 
ing runners and all weeds, the top earth looſened, and 
then placed in a warm ſituation, or in a frame, to have 
occaſional protection from rigorous froſts, to preſerve 
them in good condition for removing into the forcing 
apartments. See December, January, &c. 

PARSLEY, where it has been permitted to advance 
in a rank growth, ſhould be cut down cloſe the begin- 
ning of this month, and it will ſhoot afreſh in a cloſe 
low ſtocky growth for winter. 


Hand-weeding ſhould be finiſhed among all low 


ſmall plants in cloſe growth, as winter-onions, ſpinach, 
lettuce, pricked-out beds of cabbages, cauliflowers, &c. 
clearing the whole thoroughly from weeds now, that 
they remain clean and neat during the winter ſeaſon, 
Weeds ſtill advancing in the autumn growth be- 
tween tranſplanted crops in rows, as cabbages, cole- 
worts, ſavoys, &c. take opportunity of dry days to hoe 
them down, ſtriking them clean out of the ground; 
and afterwards, if any are very large and abundant, 
tork or rake them off, otherwiſe they will be apt to 
ſtrike and grow again at * ſeaſon of the year, _ 
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the ground is moiſt, and the ſun not ſufficiently power. 
ful to wither them as in ſummer hoeing. 
MusHRo0M-BEDS, if required, may ſtill be made. 
for winter and ſpring production; allot them a dr; 
warm ſituation in the full ſun, that the beds and cover. 
ing may continue as dry as poſſible during the winter 
ſeaſon ; making and ſpawning them as directed in Sep. 
tember; and cover them a foot thick with clean dy 
ſtraw, or long dry ſtable litter, and at this ſeaſon ſpreag 
large Ruſſia garden mats over the ſtraw covering, 
When any former-made muſhroom-beds prove re. 
luctant in production, or ſuddenly decline bearing, and 
the ſpawn at the ſame time appears in good condition, 
try to revive them by removing the covering, and ap- 


ply next the bed, ſome warm, moderately dry ſtable 


itter, near a foot thick, covering this with ſome dry 
ſtraw and mats; the warm litter will communicate! 
freſh heat to the beds, and enliven the {pawn to com- 
mence a freſh growth. 

For as muſhroom-beds will ſometimes remain dormant 
ſeveral months, and at laſt afford a plentiful production, 
eſpecially if aſſiſted as above; and therefore when the 
above reluctancy of production occurs, they ſhould nat 
be too haſtily diſturbed or neglected, as ſometimes 2 
bed, after remaining dormant four, five, or fix months, 
will commence bearing in great abundance of excellem 
muſhrooms in long continuance. 

Continue the covering over muſhroom- beds con- 
ſtantly day and night, never uncovered but when in- 
tending to gather the produce; and if aſter exceſſive 
rains, &c. the covering of ſtraw is rendered very wet 
quite through, it ſhould be removed, and ary litter ap- 
plied next the bed, covering with the Crieſt of the oid 
a proper thickneſs, and large mats over the whole, 

When muſhroom-beds are in production, examine? 
them twice a week, or as required to gather the miiſh- 
rooms while in beſt perfection; in which turn off ti 
covering in a dry day, gather all the muſhrooms that 
occur, from the ſize of ordinary round buttons, to hal 
and full growth, taking them off by a gentle 

cc 
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clean to the bottom, and 1 fork the covering 


again over the beds a regular thicknefs, | 

Many principal crops are ſtill in full perfection for 
uſc in the kitchen garden, both for preſent ſupply and 
all winter; as coleworts, cabbages, ſavoys, broccoli, - 
borecole, winter cauliflowers, carrots, parſneps, tur- 
neps, potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, black turnep- 
radiſh, ſpinach, young winter onions, ſalſafy, ſcorzo- 
nera, large-rooted parſley, red beet root, green and 
white beet leaves, leeks, celery, endive, lettuce, car- 


doons, late artichokes, ſmall fallading, and many forts 


of pot or ſweet herbs, both green and dried. 

or producing ſeed, ſeveral forts of plants of full 

wth may now be planted, as full-headed cabbages 
and ſavoys, diveſted of the large cuter leaves, and 
trenched down to the heads, in rows two feet aſunder ; 
zo large carrots, parſneps, and red beet, turneps 
planted the above diſtance ; likewiſe dried onions, fineſt 
forts, planted in drills two feet aſunder, a foot diſtance 
in the row, and three or four inches deep. See O- 
ber, February and March. ; | 
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N this month, as the leaves will be moſtly decayed 
or fallen, general planting and pruning may now 

be forwarded in the different ſorts of fruit-trees, both 
in wall-trees, eſpaliers and ſtandards ; and where plant- 
ing is intended before ſpring, it is of im e to 
complete it now as ſoon as poſſible, before the com- 
mencement of froſt ; = it will alſo be of advantage 
| 3 to 
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to forward wall and eſpalier tree pruning as much x; 
poſſible at all convenient opportunities. 

PREPARE GROUND for planting, eſpecially border; 
for wall trees and eſpaliers, where any general plane 
thereof is intended, or where new borders are deſigned; 
dig or trench them one or two ſpades deep, according 


as the depth of good foil admits, or where the ground 
is poor, or of a ſhallow nature; give amendment in a 


ſupply of dung, and ſome good earth, or mellow loam, 


where they can be conveniently obtained, either to the 
general borders, or, for the preſent, only to the places 
where the trees are to ſtand, as obſerved: on former 
_ occaſions, | 

But where the ground is already of a good cultivated 
Rate, or of a fertile nature, may only dig the borders 
A proper depth, if for a general plantation as before 
hinted ; or only in the places where each tree is to be 
planted ; or for the preſent may, at the time of plant- 
ing, only dig an aperture for the reception of each 
tree. | 

- Alſo for planting ſtandards in gardens and orchards, 
the ſame may be obſerved with regard to the amend- 
ment or improving the ſoil where it may ſeem particu- 
larly neceſſary, only however in the places where cach 
tree is to be planted. 8 

Though it may be obſerved, for the ſatisfaction of 
thoſe who may not have the opportunity of making 
conſiderable improvement in foils for fruit- trees, that 
if the ground is already of a moderately good fertile 
ſtate, one or two ſpades deep of proper earth, capable 
of producing tolerable crops of garden vegetables, corn, 
graſs, &c. either in cultivated or new ground, any 
forts of fruit-trees may be planted without any other 
previous culture than digging or trenching the borders, 
or the places where the trees are to be planted, or only 
for the preſent to dig a capacious hole in which to 
plant each tree, as before intimated. | : 

But where any ground is unavoidably of a low wet 
nature, it is eligible to have the borders raiſed, if poſſi- 
ble, for wall- trees, &c. alſo in the places where ſtand- 
ards are to be planted, adding to ſuch ſituations dry 

; com- 
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compoſts of good light earth, and plenty of dung, raiſed 
ſufficiently to have the roots of the trees diſtant from 
the too redundant moiſture below. 

Or that where any other ſoils are of an unfavourable 
nature and require improvement, ſuch as are very 
gravelly, clayey, or of a wet ſpewy nature, &c. ſome 
of the bad foil at bottom ſhould be removed, and a pro- 
portionable ſupply of good mellow loam, or other good 
carth and rotten dung applied, either generally, or for 
the preſent only to the places where the trees are to be 
planted, and the reſt augmented afterwards by degrees. 

Where: the ground deſigned for fruit-trees is natu- 
rally of a rich mellow loamy-nature, it will be a fa- 
vourable circumſtance, as moſt or all fruit-trees are 
generally moſt proſperous in that kind of ſoil. 

PLANTING in general may now be forwarded in any 
ſort of fruit-trees required, and it will be of advantage 
to have the principal ſupply intended completed now 
as ſoon as poſſible, while the weather continues open 
and mild, both for all forts of wall-trees, eſpaliers and 
ſtandards, and therefore it is adviſeable to forward all G 
neceſſary preparation of the ground where needful for 
that purpoſe, agreeable to the foregoing intimations. 

Young fruit-trees for planting are raifed for public 
ſupply at all the nurſeries, of the different ſpecies 
and in their ſeveral varieties of the reſpective kinds; 
and where they may be obtained either in quite young 
trees of one or two years old from budding or grafting, 
and other ways of propagation, or ſuch as are of. 
ſeveral years advanced growth, with a good head of 
branches, and ſuch as are arrived to a proper age for 
bearing; and therefore every planter may ſuit his in- 
elination or convenience, either to have young trees 
for his own training in the order required, and wait 
with patience a few years till they gradually advance to 
2 bearing ſtate, or have his walls and eſpaliers, &c. fur- 
niſhed at once with bearing trees, that will probably 
produce a moderate ſupply of fruit the enſuing ſeaſon, 
which to many may be the moſt deſirable, eſpecially for 
principal wall- trees; but as there is ſome material dif- 
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ference in the prices between the young and trained 
trees, ſome of each may be procured for planting, eſpe. 
cially where any general or full plantation is intended, 
that the latter may produce ſome immediate fruit while 
the young trees. are advancing to a ſtate of bearing, 
However, in gardens. already furniſhed with ſome 
bearing trees of the different forts, or that the planter 
is not materially anxious about the time that quite 
young trees will require before they bear any conſidera. 
le crop of fruit, from two or three, to four, five, or fix 
years or more, it may in the end prove more ſucceſsful 
to plant young trees, of one year's ſhoot from the 
grafting and budding, to be afterwards headed down in 
the ſpring, to provide laterals in ſummer tò furniſh the 
head, (ſee March) or may have ſuch as have been 
headed in the nurſery, and have furniſhed a ſecond pro- 
duction of ſhoots, forming a head of three, four, or more 
original or firſt branches, ſuch as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, plums, cherries, pears, apples, &c. | 
Likewiſe in the choice of fruit-trees for planting, it 
is of much importance to have a collection of the 
principal varieties of the different forts, and of ſuch 
alſo as ripen or attain maturity in the reſpective kinds, 
in a ſucceſſive order from the earlieſt to the Jateſt 
ear from May, June and July, till October or 
ovember ; and of ſuch as keep after being gathered, 
as in many ſorts of apples and pears, which will continue 
good from October till ſpring or ſummer following. 
WALL-TREESs of the different ſorts, or ſuch as may 
be required, may now be planted, either in young or 
trained trees as above ſuggeſted, ſuch as of peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, vines, figs, cherries, plums, pears, 
or alſo ſome choiceſt apples, allotting ſome of each the 
beſt ſouth walls, but a more principal ſupply of the 
five firſt mentioned ſorts, and of which ſome may alſo 
be planted againſt weſt and eaſterly walls ; likewiſe of 
the cherries, plums, pears, &c. may have a principal 
part planted alſo on weft and eaſt walls, and ſome on 
north walls for late ripening. 
But moſt of the varieties of peaches,. nectarines, 
apricots, vines, and figs, require the aid of ſouth _ 
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walls, the branches trained cloſe thereto in a fanned 
expanſion, both to enſure their ſetting a more plentiful 
ſupply of fruit, as they bloſſom and ſet the fruit early 
in ſpring, when cold weather or ſharp froſt often pre- 
vail; that without that aſſiſtance, they would often fail 
in production, as indeed is frequently the caſe even 
when againſt walls of the warmeſt expoſure ; and the 
training them againſt walls is alſo eſſentially neceſſary 
to obtain the fruit ripening more effectually with a 
good flavour, and ſome late forts would not ripen at- 
all in any degree of perfection in any other than ſouth. 
walls. | 

In the peaches, nectarines, apricots, as above re- 
marked, ſhould have a principal ſupply of the beſt va- 
rieties planted againſt ſouth or ſoutherly walls, and a 
ſmaller portion may be planted on ſouth weſt and eaſt 
walls, to ripen fruit in ſucceſſian to the others; plant- 
ing them, in each expoſure, fifteen. to eighteen feet 
diſtance. / 

The vines and figs ſhould moſtly be planted againſt: 
the beſt ſouth walls, or as much of that aſpect as poſſi- 
ble, to enjoy a large ſhare of the full ſun in ſummer 
and autumn, to forward and ripen the fruit effectually 
in their proper ſeaſon, and with their peculiar rich 
flavour; planting the vines either only ten or twelve 
feet aſunder, to train them more or leſs in an upright 
direction, or planted more diſtant to admit of arranging 
the branches horizontally ; and the figs generally plant 
ſixteen to eighteen or twenty feet diſtance, as the trees: 
extend conſiderably, and the ſhoots do not admit of. 
fhiortening, on account of their bearing principally 
towards the upper parts thereof, 

And the cherries, plums, pears, &c. deſigned to plant 
for wall-trees, ſhould allow ſome principal ſorts the 
advantage of ſouth walls to produce early fruit ; others 
of different varieties, both early, middling and late 
ripening ſorts, may be planted againſt weſt and eaſterly 
walls; likewiſe ſome on north walls for late autumnal 
fruit; and thus they will produce fruit in ſucceſſion 
from the earlieſt to the lateſt periods of their reſpective 
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ſeaſons of ripening ; though of the pears, many late 
ſorts acquiring maturity of full growth in October, do 

not attain mellow ripeneſs for eating immediately off 
the trees, nor till after they have lain ſome time in the 
houſe, from one, two, to three or four months, or mote 

according to the different varieties, the ſame of late 
apples; obſerving of the morello cherry to allot a prin- 
Cipal ſupply of that fort on north walls, not ſo well 
adapted for many other fruit, but on which this ſort of 
cherry particularly will produce abundant crops, and 
the fruit continue in good perfection till late in, 
autumn. 

In planting the above kinds for wall- trees, ſet the 
plums and cherries fifteen to eighteen feet diſtance 
pears and apples, it grafted, &c. on irec ſtocks, plant not 
leſs than twenty oat akunder, though pears in particular 
will extend thirty feet or more in their full expanſion ; 


but if on dwarf ſtocks, as pears grafted or budded on 


quinces, and apples upon codlin or paradiſe ſtocks, &c, 
they may be planted only twelve or fifteen to eighteen 
feet diſtance. 

Having in the above adviſed to plant a principal 
portion of the morello cherry on north walls, as in 
which expoſures the trees produce as abundant crops as 
on ſouth expoſures, and the fruit will continue long in 
good perfection; but it is alſo proper to have ſome 
againſt ſouth and other walls, to enjoy the ſun, in which 
they will ripen ſooner, and with an improved flavour, 

_s will be ſucceeded by thoſe on the north walls in late 
ripening in Auguſt and September. 

That as wall-trees conſiſt of the common dwarf 
kinds, and half and full ſtandards, ſome of each 
may be planted, the two latter between the former 
or common wall- trees, efpeciaily, where high walls, in 
which the ſtandards cover the upper part, while the 
others are advancing below, thereby have the wall 
more expeditiouſly furniſhed from bottom to top with 
a full ſpread of branches and a proportionable production 
of fruit ; the common or dwarf wall-trees being planted 
at the uſual diſtances, the others having. tall ſtems, 


three to four, hve or ſix feet, with the heads trained in 


a ſpreading 
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a ſpreading order, and being planted between the 
dwarfs, the tall ſtems elevate the head of the branches 
conſiderably above, to admit of training in the upper 
part of the wall for ſeveral or many years, and furniſh 
additional ſupplies of fruit till the dwarfs or principaF 
continuing trees advance by degrees to cover the wall 
upward, then the ſtandards may be cut away below in' 
proportion for the others to advance in full growth, 
In planting the above different ſorts of wall-trees, of. 
' peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs, cherries,” plums, 
pears, &c. if they are but one year old trees, with the 
ſirſt main ſhoots, permit the ſaid ſhoots to remain entire 
till the ſpring, only nailing them to the wall a little, to 
ſecure them in their proper places till March, then to 
be headed down as directed in that month, to furniſh 
laterals ; but if trees of older growth, having been 
headed a year or two, or more, and furniſhed with 
ſeveral ſecondary branches, prune out the fore-right 
and other ill- placed productions, and either ſhorten the 
others to obtain a farther ſupply of laterals next ſummer, 
it thought requiſite, or left intire in ſome ſorts, eſpe- 
cially of the ſpur bearing kinds, as cherries, pears, 
plums, and more particularly if already furniſhed with 
ſome tolerable ſpread of young branches, as before ob- 
ſerved, as explained under the articles of pruning the 
different ſorts according to. their nature of bearing, 
both- in the work of this month, and more fully in that- 
of January, March and October, and fo agreeable to 
theſe hints, train and nail them to the wall, or tied to 
the eſpalier, as in the general direction of winter pruning 
and training wall. trees, &c. | 

Or if tolerably full trained wall or eſpalier trees are 
planted, having ſome conſiderable expanſion of branches, 

give them a neceſſary pruning now or ſoon after plant- 
ing, as directed hereafter in the article winter pruning, 
25 juſt above obſerved, each agreeable to its reſpective 
mode of bearing. 

EspALIER-TREE planting may alfo now be for- 
warded in all the different ſorts of fruit- trees uſually 
admitted in that order of training, ſuch particularly as 
2 collection of the fineſt Ws and culinary apples, and 
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choiceſt eating pears, a principal ſupply of each, planted 
n or eighteen to _—_— feet diſtance; alſo ſome 
beſt cherries and plums at fifteen feet aſunder, or for 
variety may have ſome apricots, vines, figs, mulberries, 
and medlars, planted the fame diſtance; and when 
planted, obſerve the ſame rules relating to pruning and 
tying to the eſpalier, as explained above in the newly 
planted wall-trees, and as directed in the article winter 
pruning eſpaliers in this month, January and March, 

The order of eſpalier planting conſiſts of dwarf fruit- 
trees trained with fanned ſpreading heads, and planted 
generally in a ſingle row along the borders ſurrounding 
the quarters of the kitchen garden, or where conve- 
nient, having poſts and rails four or five feet high, 
arranged cloſe behind each row of trees in which the 
branches are trained horizontally in a fanned expan- 
ſion, as aforeſaid, in the wall- tree manner, till the 
branches of the different trees meet, forming together a 
fort of hedge, and in which order of training they both 
appear ornamental, and as they ſtand detached in front 
and behind, produce fruit accordingly on both ſides, 
and always in ſuperior perfection. 

In the eſpalier order, vines and figs may alſo be 
planted, as mentioned above, and if in a ſunny warm 
ſituation, they will ripen fruit in favourable ſeaſons in 
tolerable perfection, more particularly vines, eſpecially 
ſome of the more forward forts. 

Likewiſe vines may be planted in the vineyard order, 
ſimilar to eſpaliers, to train to a trellis or ſtakes; ſhould 
be allotted a warm dry ſituation in the full ſun, or for 
larger ſupplies to produce confiderable quantities of 
grapes for making wine, they may be planted in con- 
tinued rows ten to fifteen or twenty feet aſunder, either 
in a garden, or on the ſunny fide of ſome moderately 
floping ground, pruning them nearly in the common 
method, and trained horizontally to ranges of ſtakes 
a yard high, and in which they will often bear abun- 
dant crops of grapes, and which in warm dry autumns 
will ripen in tolerable good perfection. 

STANDARD FRUIT-TREES of all ſorts may now be 
planted in gardens and orchards, &c, and of 2 
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ſhould plant abundantly of the moſt uſeful ſorts, ac- 
cording to the extent of ground to produce the prin- 
cipal ſupplies of fruit, particularly of apples and pears, 
but more plentiful of apples, as the moſt uſeful for 
general ſervice in a family, &c. both for eating and 
various culinary purpoſes, and alſo in large ſupplies for 
cyder: have allo an eligible portion of the beſt pears; like- 
wiſe for ſtandards plant a requiſite portion of cherries and 
plums, a few medlars and quinces, ſome damſons, mulber- 
ries, walnuts and ſervices ; obſerving generally in planting 
the different ſtandards, to ſet them not leſs than twenty, 
or twenty-five, or thirty, to forty or fifty feet aſunder, 
eſpecially full ſtandards of apples and pears, walnuts, &c. 
But as ſtandard fruit-trees conſiſt of full ſtandards, 
half and dwarf ſtandards, they may be planted accord- 


ingly. 

Me full ſtandards being ſuch as are trained with tall 
upright ſtems, ſix or ſeven feet high, then branch out 
at top to form the head, to advance in its full extent 
both in height and fide ways in a large expanſion of 
branches, and are generally allotted for the principal 
production of ſtandard fruits of their different ſpecies 
and varieties, for the general ſupply of family or market, 
and ſhould be planted at the diſtances before mentioned 
in gardens, orchards, hedge-rows, &c. | 

Half ſtandards are trained with lower ſtems of 
from three or four, to five feet high; and in which 
thoſe raiſed by grafting or budding are generally worked 
upon dwarf or moderate-growing ſtocks, to dwarf or 
moderate the trees accordingly in their growth, to adapt - 
them for ſmall gardens or particular compartments, as 
may be required, planted twenty or thirty feet aſunder. 

And dwarf ſtandards are trained with low ſtems half 
a foot to one or two feet high, branching out at theſe 
heights, and are generally grafted or budded upon the 
moſt dwarfiſh ſtocks of their reſpective kinds, that the 
heads may grow within a ſmall compaſs for planting in 
borders, or other moderate compartments, and in ſmall 

rdens, both for curioſity and variety, and will alſo 
bw in good perfection according to their lize 5 and 
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being worked on dwarf ftocks, they ſoon commence 


bearers; the heads are ſometimes trained hollow in 


the middle, cutting out the centrals, leaving the out- 
ward branch-<s in a circular order; or ſome trained 
convex, or full in the middle, advancing with a middle 
ſtem, branching out from the ſides regularly all round, 
and ſometimes are permitted to advance nearly a na- 
tural order; and in all of which may be planted at 
ten or twelve feet diſtance, 

Sometimes theſe dwarf trees are trained in a ſpiral 
manner to ſtakes placed circularly round the tree, and 


in which they have a very agreeable appearance both 


in the growth and production of fruit. 
In low or moderate ſtandards may alſo plant a por- 
tion of fhlberts, which deſerve admittance in all fruit- 


tree collections, being very deſirable fruit of the nut 


Kind for autumn, planting them in gardens or orchards, 
&c. ten to fifteen feet diſtance, 

Likewiſe / filberts are proper to plant in a ſingle or 
double row, in the hedge order, at three or four or 
five feet aſunder in the row, to run up in their natu- 


ral growth to form a ſhady filbert walk in particular 


compartments, and in which they will alſo produce 
plentiful crops of fruit. 

Alſo ſome beſt varieties of hazel-nuts may be plant- 
ed, as adviſed for the filberts. 


And in moderate ſtandards may alſo plant ſome 


berberries, bullaces, and occaſionally elder- berry, 


where the berries are in requeſt for making elder- 
wine; but this latter may be planted in any outward 
waſte premiſes, or along ditch ſides, banks, &c. as 
they will ſucceed any where. 

In the general planting of ſtandard fruit-trees, never 


omit among the apple tribe, to have plenty of common 


codlins, as being moderate growers, plentiful bearers, 
and the fruit comes in for earlieſt uſe, both in its 
young green ſtate, and more advanced and full growth, 
proper for many culinary occaſions, in tarts, pies, 
puddings, ſauces, &c. as well as for eating occalionaly 
n its more mature ſtate. 

a Likewiſe 
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© Likewiſe in the plum kind, the damſon being a 
deſirable late fruit of that tribe, both for eating occa- 
fonally as a deſert fruit, and for tarts, pies, and pre- 
ſerving, ſhould always have trees planted in moderate 
ſtandards. ä 5 | 

Walnuts being alſo a deſirable autumn fruit of the 
nut tribe, the trees may now be planted in orchards, 
or in any out premiſes, in larger or ſmaller ſupplies, 
according to the extent of ground, or as 'may be 
required, "44TH 

In the general planting of wall, eſpalier and ſtandard 
fruit-trees, they as formerly obſerved may either be 
young trees with heads only one or two years old, or 
ſuch as are of a more advanced growth, and in which 
at the time of planting, prune out any irregular croſs 
placed ſhoots or branches, and thin any where irregu- 
jarly cloſe, or to ſhorten any long rambling growth 
to ſome regularity with the general form of the head; 
and in the roots, prune any broken parts, or ſhorten 
long ſtragglers, and cut off or ſhorten downright tap 
roots; and being thus regulated, dig open a circular 
hole for each tree, two or three feet wide, and about 
a ſpade deep, looſening the bottom, place the tree in 
the middle, the wall-trees generally about three or four 
inches from the wall, inchaing the head thereto; the 
eſpaliers in the ſame manner, but the ſtandards place 
upright; trim in the earth equally about the roots, 
ſhake the tree gently up and down, that the earth may 
ſettle in cloſe between'all the roots and fibres, havin 
the uppermoſt roots not too deep, only from about 
four to five or fix. inches below the ſurface, 
filing up the hole equally all round, then tread the 
earth moderately firſt round the outſide, and continued 
thence gradually towards the ſtem. | 

When planted, and the earth ſettled to the roots, 
the wall and eſpalier trees may be nailed to the 
wall; the quite young trees thereof, with only 
one year old heads, may. remain unpruned till 
ſpring, then headed down in March, as formerly 
mentioned; but trees with heads already formed, or 
trained trees furniſhed with heads of ſome conſiderable 
expanſion of branches, may be pruned and nziled. &e, 
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agreeable to the directions for each ſort in the article 

uning ; and the ſtandards, thoſe of tall growth, 
ſhould have ſtout tall ſtakes placed one or two to each 
tree, and the ſtem faſtened thereto above, to ſupport 
them upright, not to be diſpliced or diſturbed by im- 
petuous winds; and it would likewiſe, in the new 
planted trees in general, be proper to defend the roots 


from froſt by laying mulch or ſtrawy dung on the 


ground as far as the roots extend below. 

WINTER PRUNING is an operation indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to all wall and eſpalier fruit-trees every year, 
and may now be commenced in general; allo in 
ftandards occaſionally; but in wall and eſpalier trees 
particularly, _—_ the branches trained in a fanned 
or ſpre:ding expanſion within a certain allotted ſpace 
of walling and eſpalier, and as they every year pro- 
duce numerous ſhoots, many of them proper to retain, 
and many improper, that ſhould be now cut out, as 
well as part of the old wood and unſerviceable mother 
branches, and that as they will frequently advance be- 
yond their limited bounds, both above and on the ſides, 
they in theſe conſiderations, require a general pruning 
every year in this ſeaſon, to continue them in the requiſite 
regular order, as well as to promote and continue them 
in a proſperous fruitful ſtate; but the ſtandard trees hav- 
ing full ſcope to branch out freely above in their full 
extent, only need occaſional pruning, probably but 
once in ſeveral years, when any very irregular growths 
caſually occur, and which ſhould be pruned to ſome 
regular order accordingly, either now, or in any of 
the winter months till March, at convenient oppor- 
tunities. 

In wall-trees and efpaliers, it is proper to begin the 
general winter pruning and nailing at this ſeaſon as 
ſoon as the leaves are fallen, and forwarded at all 
convenient occaſions this and the following months 
till the ſpring, to have the whole finiſhed by the Jatter 
end of February, or beginning or middle of March; 
and which annual winter pruning of wall-trees and 
eſpaliers conſiſts of a general regulation both among 


the ſupply of young ſhoots trained in laſt ſummer, 9 
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the old branches, lefs or more, according to particular 
cixcumſtances and nature of bearing of the different 
ſpecies of the trees, as hereafter explained. | 

The wall-tree pruning may now be performed in 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, cherries, plums, 
pears z in which, obſerve in the four firſt-mentioned, 
that as they bear principally on the young wood or 
ſhoots produced lait ſummer, a general ſupply of the 
well-placed thereof muſt be now retained for next 
year's bearers, all the reſt pruned out with part of the 


old wood, to make room for the ſucceſſional bearing 


ſhcors.z and in the three latter, they bearing moſtly 
on the ſeveral years old branches upon ſmall ſpurs 
placed along the ſides and at the extremities, and as 
the ſame branches continue ſeveral years fruitſul, they 
muſt be retained ; and therefore the trees, after being 


fully trained, only require occaſional ſupplies of young 


wood in vacant ſpaces, and to ſupply the place of 


caſual worn - out or unfruitful and decayed branches. 
Previous to the above-mentioned winter pruning, 


it is proper to remind the pruner, that as this opera- 


tion comprehends a general reform and regulation, 


both in the young and old wood, remarking that as 
the ſummer regulation conſiſted only of pruning out 
the improper and ſuperfluous ſhoots of the fame year, 


and training in an abundant ſupply of the proper 


ſhoots to remain till this ſeaſon, in order to afford a 
comprehenſive choice to ſelect from for training in 


more or leſs, as may be required in this general prun- 


ing; and as of which there is generally many more 
than is proper or neceſſary to retain at this time, and 
therefore the principal attention now is to ſelect a 
ſufficient requiſite ſupply thereof, according to the 
nature of bearing of the different ſorts of trees, and 
from which to prune out all the improper and ſuper- 
abundant, and at the ſame time to perform a regu- 
lating pruning among the general mother branches, 
which, in ſome trees as bear principally on the young 
wood, a conſiderable part will require cutting out, to 
make room for the neceſſary ſupply of young _ 

or 
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for ſucceſſional bearers the enſuing ſeaſon, as in 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, vines, morello cherry, 
Kc. in other trees bearing ſeveral years on the ſame 
branches, and which after being in full expanſion, they 
only requiring occaſional ſupplies of young wood, and 
the regulation among the old branches is only to retrench 
colin irregular and unfruitful thereof, or to prune 
out others where too abundant, and decayed wood, as 
in pears, plums, cherries, and others of the ſpur- bearing 
tribe, in which the ſame branches continue many 
years fruitful, | 
And generally before you proceed to prune, it is, 
eligible to unnail moſt of the young wood, that you may 
be better able to examine and diſcover what is proper 
to retain and cut out, as alſo to admit of uſing the 
. pruning knife as required. 

Agreeable to the above intimations, proceed to G1 
prune wall- trees of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 


all which bearing principally on the young wood of 1 
laſt ſummer, immediately from the eyes of the ſhoots, ty 


and ſometimes on ſmall ſpurs ariſing on the two or 
three years branches; but the principal production is * 
chiefly on the young ſhoots, and therefore a proper f 
ſapply of the beſt mutt be now retained, and the ſuper- 5 
abundant and ill- placed cut out, together with im- b 
proper old wood, &c. 0 
Thus in pruning the above- mentioned trees, of 
peaches, nectarines and apricots, be careful to obſerve, 
that a general ſelection of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots 
muſt now be made of the beſt-placed, of moderately 
ftrong-growth, to retain in all parts of the trees at 
moderate diſtances for ſucceſſional bearers next year, 
and from which cut out the ſuperfluous or overabun- 
dant, with all foreright growing, and other ill- placed, 
improper and unneceſlary productions, with all weak 
trifling twizs, and any that are of remarkably luxuri- 
ant growth, cutting all quite cloſe, not leaving any 
ſtumps ; cutting off alſo all lateral twigs from the 
retained continuing ſhoots, and that to make room 
for training the ſaid retained ſupply of young ſuc- 
ceſſional 
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ceſſional bearing wood, prune out a proportionable 
part of many of the furmer year's bearers, cutting 
them down leſs or more to the beſt or moſt proper 
lateral ſhoot thereon, to terminate the branch, as alſo to 
prune any long advanced naked old branches and 
worn- out wood, not furniſhed with ſupplies of young 
for bearing, cut down either to the bottom or to ſome 
dig ble young branch or ſhoot : always prune-ſo as 
2a young ſhoot may terminate each branch; and where 
any ſmall natural ſpurs, not excceding an inch or two 
long, occurs on the two or three years wood, they 
may be retained for bearing, cutting out old ſtumps 
and decayed ſpurs, and all dead wood. 

Obſerve in advancing in the above pruning and 
retaining the requiſite ſupplies of proper ſhoots, they, 
in theſe trees, mould generally be ſhortened about one 
third or fourth, as explained in January, leaving the 
ſtrong ſhocts longeſt, the others, of more moderate 
or weak growth, may be ſhortened more in proportion, 
or in any vacant ſpace, weak ſhoots may cut to 
two or three inches principally only to furniſh wood 
to ſupply any preſent or ſeeming future vacancy that 
may occur; that in ſhortening the general bearing 
ſhoots, commonly cut them to a ſhoot or leaf bud, if 
poſſible, appearing oblong and thin, the bloſſom- buds 
being round and turgid, and. thus each ſhoot fo 
ſhortened, will produce a terminal leader next ſummer, 

Then, according as each tree is pruned, it is proper 
to nail it directly to the wall, arranging the general 
ſhoots and branches horizontally four or five inches 
aſunder, and nailed cloſe and as ftraight as poſſible 
in the moſt regular order. : 

Prune alſo wall- trees of plums, cherries, pears, 
apples, in a general regularity, both in the young and 
old wond, to cut out the ſuperabundant and improper 
ſhoots of laſt ſummer, and caſual irregular and un- 
proſperous old branches, and to retain and train in 
proper ſupplies of young wood where wanted. 

In pruning theſe trees, as they differ in their mode 
of bearing from the preceding, they muſt be treated 
accordingly in that operation; they bearing oy 
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pally from ſmall ſpurs, ariſing on the ſides and ex- 
tremities of the branches of two or three and ſevera} 
years old; and as the ſame branches and ſpurs con- 
tinue many years ſruitful, bearing on the fame wood, 
they are to be continued accordingly ;* and therefore 
the trees only require ſucceſſional ſupplies of young 
wood occaſionally in vacancies, or to ſupply the place 
of any decayed or barren wood unfurniſhed with 
proper fruit ſpurs for bearing, which, where they 
occur, ſhould now be pruned out, retaining contigu- 
ous young ſhoots, where needful, to furniſh the places 
of the retrenched improper old wood, as alſo in any 
vacant ſpaces below, or where they may occur either 
at preſent, or that apparently will pe at ſome 
future period, leave requiſite ſupplies of ſome well- 

laced fide-ſhoots to train in between the main 

ranches; and all other lateral ſhoots not wanted for 
theſe occaſions, cut clean out cloſe to the old wood, 
except 2 retaining a leader or terminal ſhoot 
to each branch, where room to extend them, or where 
extending out of bounds, prune down the parent 
branch to ſome lower-placed ſhoot, and obſerving in 
theſe trees, that all the retained ſhoots muſt be con- 
tinued moſtly at their full length not ſhortened, as far 
as room admits of their full extenſion, See ſome 
further explanations in pruning theſe trees, in the 
work of January. | 

But obſerve of the above trees in the cherry tribe, 
that as the morello cherry in particular bears principal 
ſupplies of cherries on the young ſhoots of laſt ſum- 
mer, always retain a proper ſupply of the ſaid ſhoots 
in all parts of the tree, as adviſed in peaches, &c. but 
not ſhortened. 

Let each tree of the above different ſorts, as ſoon 
as pruned, be nailed regularly to the wall, arranging 
the general branches and ſhoots about four to five 
or fix inches aſunder. | 

ESPALIER-TREE PRUNING may now be performed 
in all ſorts of trees in that order of training, conſiſt- 
ing principally of apples and pears, and occaſionally 
plums, cherries, medlars, quinces, in which the ſame 


method 
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method of pruning is to be obſerved as directed above 
u 


in the wall-tree plums, pears, cherries, &c, and ac- 
cording as pruned, tie and nail each tree regularly 
to the tiellis of the eſpalier, four to five or fix inches 
diſtance, $3 | 

In pruning YOUNG WALL and ESPALIER-TREES, 
in which additional ſupplies of branches are ſtil] re- 
quired to furniſh the head with a proper expanſion, 
give particular attention to retain a proper abundance 
of all the well-placed file and terminal ſhoots, to 
train in three, four or five inches aſunder, cutting out 


all the foreright placed, and others improperly fituated 


for training to the wall, &c. as alſo any of ſingularly 
rampant growth, eſpecially if. ſuch occur all on one 
ſide of the tree, drawing away moſt of the nouriſh» 
ment from the other; or if ſuch luxuriants advance 
two or more on one {ide, and fewer on the other, re- 
duce them to an equality on each fide; and if 
any appear too Juxuriantly vigorous, cut them 
clean out; or if luxuriants advance in vacant ſpaces, 
they may be pruned down more or leſs to furniſh 
ſeveral laterals next ſummer, which by dividing the 
exuberant ſap among ſeveral ſhoots, they may proba- 
bly prove of more moderate growth, eligible for train- 
ing to ſupply the vacant ſpaces, , 

And with regard to the general ſupply of the retained 
ſhoots in the above young trees, they are either in ſome 
trees to be more or leſs ſhortened, and in others continued 
entire, or part ſhortened to furniſh laterals to ſupply 
vacancies, performing each both in ſome degree ac- 
cording to the different ways of bearing of the te- 
ſpective trees, as explained in the foregoing directions 
of the general winter pruning, and as the trees may 
be more or leſs advanced in thejr expanſion of 
branches, | 

Then train in and nail the general ſhoots. and 
branches regularly to the wall and eſpalier, more or 
leſs horizontaily, according to the expanſion of the 
heads in a larger or ſmaller ſupply of wood. | 


Vines may now be moſt ſucceſsfully winter-pruned, 


conſiſting of a general regulation both on the yourg 


and 
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and old wood, and in performing which, keep in 
mind that as theſe trees always bear only on the young 
wood, as obſerved in the former months, a full ſupply 
of theſe muſt now be referved in all parts at moderate 
and regular diſtances for next year's mother bearers, 
always ſelecting the ſtrongeſt and well-placed ; cut 
out all the others not wanted, with part of the former 
year's bearers, and naked old branches, to make room 
for the young bearing ſhoots, which as you proceed, 
ſhould be ſhortened to from three or four to five or ſix 
Joints, as more fully explained in the work of January; 
and then nail in the general branches and ſhoots, fix 
or eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance. 

In the above pruning of vines, if there are any con- 
ſiderable vacancies below, or if defirous to extend the 
ſupply of branches along any void ſpace of walling 
regularly from the bottom, ſome adjacent ſtrong young 
ſhoots or pliant branches furniſhed therewith, may 
be bowed down and layed along into the earth and 
pegged down, continuing the top ſhoots one, two, or 
three feet above ground, then pruned, if not done 
before, and nailed o the wall; the layered branch or 
ſhoot will ſtrike root in the earth, and ſhoot, and 
produce fruit above, and-thus the vine may be extended 
as occaſionally required. FO 

Likewiſe propag:te vines by Jayers as above in 
young branches and ſhoots, they will be wel] rooted 
in one year, then may be cut from the parent vine, 
and planted where they may be intended to remain. 

Or may aiſo lay vines young branches in pots of 
earth, either introduced at top, or drawn through the 
hole at bottom; and when rooted, may be ſeparated, 
and remain growing in the pot, or. tranſplanted with 
the ball of earth. 

Alſc propagate vines by cuttings of the young ſhoots 
cut into lengths of three joints, with ſometimes an 
inch or two of the old wood to the bottom ; and plant 
them either where they are to continue, or in a nurſery, 
inſerted in the ground almoſt to the uppermoſt joint, 


For NAILING WALL-TREEs, ſhould be provided 


with proper garden nails fold at all the n 
: made 
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made for the purpoſe ſhort and thick; likewiſe have 
proper ſhreds of woollen cloth, or cloth liſting, cut into 
regular lengths and widths, two to three inches long, 
for general nailing, half an inch to an inch broad, not 
more; or for particular occaſions in larger branches, the 
ſhreds. may be longer in proportion, and all the ſhreds 
cut even at the ends; and in nailing, place the ſhreds 
round the ſhoots, &c. between the buds or eyes, and 
not nailed too ſtrait or tight round the ſhoots and 
branches. | 
Old nails drawn out of the walls in pruning, ſhould 
reſerve the belt, and may be ſtraightened in order to 
be uſed again for the fame occaſion. 
FI1G-TREES being alway: trained againſt walls, re- 
quire a general winter pruning, but it is generally 
adviſeable to defer it till February or beginning of 
March, as the ſhoots being ſucculent and tender, 
liable many to be killed by the rigours of froſt, that 
by leaving the whole till the above ſeaſon, there will 
be a greater chance of having a ſufficiency than if 
pruned now, and froſt afterwards deſtroys many of 
thoſe retained, and the wall would thereby be un- 
furniſhed with a proper ſupply of bearing wood, as 
they bear on none but the young ſhoots. See March. 
As in fig- trees many autumnal green fruit are pro- 
duced, they being uſeleſs, may now be pulled off, as 
this ſecondary production never attains maturity in 
this country. | 
After PRUNING and NAILING wall and efpalier 
trees, the borders ſhould be all neatly digged, which 
will be beneficial to the trees, and will have a decent 
appearance, and be ready to ſow or plant with under 
crops of kitchen articles, &c. | 
PRUNING STANDARDS, of any kind of fruit-trees 
that require it, may now be performed, in which they 
only require any very irregular or crewded branches 
pruned, to preſerve ſome regularity in the head, and 
the principal bearers kept moderately thin, not to 
croud and interfere with one another ; that when any 
croſs- placed boughs occur, interſecting and confuſing 
the others, they ſhould be cut out; or where the ge- 
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neral branches are confuſedly crouded, prune them in 
a regular thinning order; alſo long rambling branches 
reduced in ſome equality to the general branches of 
the head, and prune up caſual low ſtragglers, and cut 
out any ftrong rampant ſhoots ariſing in the middle of 
tze tree, all ſhoots from the ſtem, and ſuckers- from 
the roots; permitting the general regular branches of 
the head to advance in full growth, and by regulating 
them as above, where needful, the trees will produce 

fruit in greater perfection in ſize and good maturity, 
ORCHARDs may now be planted in ftandaid fruit. 
trees of many different ſorts, as apples, pears, cherries, 
plums, medlars, quinces, filberts, ſervices, damſons, 
walnuts, &c, but plant moſt abundantly of apples, as 
the moſt uſeful and profitable, alſo a K*. portion 
of pears, likewiſe of cherries and plums, and of the 
other ſorts as may be required; generally planting the 
larger ſtandard kinds, as apples and pears, thirty or 
forty feet diſtance, the others in proportion to their 
growth; and walnuts in particular being of large 
ipreading growth, ſhould ſtand not leſs than forty or 
fty feet aſunder ; or may be planted round next the 
boundaries of orchards, or in any out premiſes ; and 
for large productions of the nuts for ſale, may be 

anted in parks, hedge-rows, or in any out grounds, 
CrOOSEBERRIES and CURRANTS being very uſeful 
and deltr-ble ſummer fruit, plenty of the trees or 
buſhes ſhould be planted in every garden, and may 
now be planted ;- generally have trees with full heads 
for immediate bearing the enſuing ſeaſon, and may 
be f lanted in rows round the quarters or borders of 
the kitchen ground, or in croſs rows to divide the 
large quarters, placed five to ſix or eight feet diſtance 
in the row; alſo occaſionally in continued planta- 

tions, in rows, fix, eight or ten, by fix feet aſunder. 
Alſo it is proper to have ſome againſt walls of dif- 
ferent expoſures, but moſt abundantly of red and 
white currants in particular, with ſome black cur- 

rants and beſt gooſeberties. 

- Prune gooſeberries, cutting out the ſuperabundant 
lateral ſhoots of laſt ſummer, where they are too 
numerous 
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numerous and crouded, alſo to prune any irregular 
principal branches where croſs placed, or confuſed] 
thick, and worn out old bearers and decayed wood; 


reduce alſo any long rambler, and prune up jow 


fraggling growths; and diſplace all ſuckers from 
the roots. See the general direction in January. 

Where any gooſeberries and currants at advanced 
growth have run up with ſeveral ftems from the bot- 
tom, they may be divided with roots to each, and 
planted ſeparate. 7 

Plant ſuckers and cuttings of the young ſhoots of 
cooſeberries and currants, to raiſe ſupplies of young 
plants where wanted, 


RASPBERIES may now be planted of the different 


forts: Have young plants of laſt ſummer, furniſhed 
with good full roots, prune the weak tops, and plant 
them in the kitchen garden, or where they may be re- 
required, in rows, four and a half or five feet aſunder, 
by a yard diſtance in the rows. | 

Prune raſpberries in old plantations, agreeable to 
the directions in January, &c. 

SUCKERS ariſing from the roots of fruit trees ſhould 
in general be digged up clean to the bottom, as being 


both unſightly and hurtful- in ſome degree to the 


trees, 
PLANT SUCKERS of ſeveral ſoris of fruit trees, for 
ſtocks to graft and bud upon; as ſuckers of plums, 
pears, quinces, codlins, &c. X 

PrOPAGATE FRUIT T1 REEs, by ſuckers, cuttings 
and layers :—Such as by ſuckers, gooſeberries, cur- 
rants, raſpberrics, figs, filberts, hazel-nuts, codlins, 
quinces ;—by cuttings, vines, figs, mulberries, cur- 
rants, gooleberries, quinces, berberries, elder berries; 
and by layers, vines, figs, mulberries, filberts, &c. 
and by ſeed or nuts, walnuts, filberts, hazel-nuts, 
berberries, 9 

Sow kernels of apples, pears, plum and cherry 
ſtones, to raiſe ſtocks for budding and grafting. _ 


Plant out ſeedling ſtocks, of a year or two old, from 
ſecd-beds, into nurſery rows, to acquire a proper 
growth for grafting, * 


Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe any young fruit trees, raiſed from layers, 
cuttings, ſuckers, planted laſt year or befoie, ang 
rcm-i:.ing too cloſe, may now be tranſplanted at 
proper diftances in nurſery rows, to attain a proper 
growth for final tranſplan ing. 

Any LATE FRUITS ungathered, of apples, pezrs, 
medlars, &c. ſhould be all gathered the beginning of 
this month, and houſed for keeping. _ | 

KEIN G FRUIT, in the fruiting, ſhould be exa- 
mined, to draw out any that decay ; ſuch as apples, 
p-zrs, medlars, &c, and the two former ſhould be 


ele ſely covered with dry ſtraw a foot thick, to ex- 


clude the air and damp, that they may keep longer 
ſound an] good; and the medlars Gould be forwarded 
to a ſoft mellow ſtate for eating, by laying ſome in 
moiſt bran every weck to ripen in proper ſucceſſion, 
In the keeping a f of apples and p:ars, many 
ſorts continue in good perfection from this time till 
the following ſpring and ſummer : the keeping apples 


will be moſtly proper, both for immediate uf-, and 4ll 


winter, for eating and culinary purpoſes, and for cydet, 
and ſome will remain in perfection till ſucceeded by 
new ones the enſuing ſummer ; but many of the 


winter pears after being gathered and houſed, require 


to lie ſeveral weeks or months before they acquire 
proper maturity for eating; though they may be 


cligible to uſe any time as wanted, for baking, ſtew- 


ing, &c. and ſome are only proper for theſe occaſions, 

oRcinG FRUIT STOVES, ſuch as peach-houſes, 
vinerizs, cherry-houſes and hot walls, requiring ſ-p- 
plies of proper fruit trees for forcing to produce early 
fruit, ſhould now be furniſhed with the forts required, 
as peaches, apricots, nectarines, cherries, plums, vines, 
figs; having for this occaſion, principally, trained 
trees of the wall-tree order, and fome in ſmall! ſtan- 
dard, particularly cherries ; all raifed with a proper 
expanſion of branches for immediate bearing the en- 
ſuing ſeaſon, eſpecially ſuch as can be immediateh 
an with full balls of earth to their roots, 
ſo as not to receive any check by removal; or ſuch 
as are in pots, either to tranſplant them more "_ - 
| da. 
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tually with the balls of earth, by inſerting the pot 
and tree together in the ground, afterwards breaking 
the pat from the ball, or occaſionally to introduce 
them in their pots to remain; and in either of which 


methods the t ecs will admit of forcing the ſame year 


in January or February; or however, bearing trees 


without balls or pots, may be planted, and next year, 
after being well rooted, may be forced: or younger 
trees may be planted in the borders of forcing-houſes, 
or where ſuch are intended to be erected, and trained 
for one, two or three years, or till advanced to to- 
lerable hearing, then may be forced when convenient, 
See alſo O*tzber and January. 

In the above forcing apartments the trees are 
planted in the ground in a border behind, and in 
front, the latter being with tall ſtems to raiſe the 
head near the top glaſſes, to have the branches trained 
under them at ſix or eight inches diſtance, and thoſe 
behind, may be in the common wall-tree manner, 


and trained th a trellis: or in ſome houſes, not having 


the middle or internal bottom ſpace occupied by 4 


bark-pit, may have ſome dwarf and moderate ſtan- 
dard trees planted therein, particularly cherries z or 
others may be admitted in pots, and in which to re- 
main: or ſometimes forcing houſes are allotted prin- 
cipally for cherries, in wall-trees and ſmall ftandards, 
as above, as they will generally be more ſucceſsful 
when forced with a more moderate. heat, than that 
for vines, peaches, &c. 

So that for forcing, it is alſo proper to have ſome 
trees planted in pots, both to continue therein, and to 
tranſplant therefrom occaſionally with balls ; and for 
which occaſion, may either plant bearing trees, or of 
young growth to train to a bearing ſtate, ready when 
of proper growth to remove into the intended forcing 
apartments. 


As pruning of forcing trees will be required, it 


may either be performed now, or not till near the 


forcing ſeaſon; and in which nearly the ſame rules 
ae to be obſerved as explained for thoſe of the dif- 
1 ferent 
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ferent kinds in the open ground, agreeable to thei; 
different orders of bearing, &c. 

Generally continue the fruit forcing-houſes moſtly 

open, or without the glaſſes, to expoſe the trees ty 
the full air, eſpecially during the continuance of 
temperate weather, or not put on the glaſſes fully till 
near the ſeaſon in which the forcing-is commenced. 
— The principal ſeaſon to begin x of forcing in fruit. 
houſes is about the latter end of Junuary or beginning 
or middle of February, or ſeldom later than the latter 
end of the laſt mentioned month ; or ſometimes where 
forcing is effected by internal bark-beds, theſe are 
made the middle or end of January: and if fire heat 
is alſo employed in that buſineſs, the fires may be 
made in a week or fortnight after making the bark- 
bed : or if by bark-beds or fire ſeparately, they may 
be commenced agreeable to the above intimations. 


' PLEASURE-GROUNDS, SHRUBBERIES, an» 


PLANTATIONS. 


NOVEMBER. 


ULBOUS and tuberous roots, finiſh the autumn 
D planting all that are intended for the general 
ſpring blow; ſuch as tulips, hyacinths, narciſſus, 
Jonquils, crocus, and anemones, ranunculus, and 
all others of the bulbous and tuberous rooted tribe. 
Plant bulbous roots in root-glaſſes of ſoft water; 
alſo in pots or boxes of light earth, to blow in the 
windows of an houſe where the ſun ſhines, ſ:ch as 


early dwarf tulips, 1 narciſſu, polyantnus- 


narciſſus, and naciſſus of the ſun, &c. Let thoſe in 
the gl ſes have freſh water oncc a Week or fortnight, 
or when it is foul. ] 


Alſo plant ſome in pots and boxes fer forcing, in 
Hot- houſes, &c. 
: Fibrous- 
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F brous- rooted perennials and biennials may ſtill 
de planted in open weather; ſuch as golden rods, 
alters, perennial ſunflowers, hollyhocks, carnations, 
inks, ſweetwilliams, wallflowers, columbines, Can- 
terbury bells, Greek valerian, fcarlet lychnis, roſe 
campion, bachelors button, tree primroſe, polyan- 
thus, primroſes, daiſies, London pride, gentianella, 
hepatic-s, cyclamen, Chriſtmas rofe or black helle- 
bore, green hellebore, French honeyſuckle, monks- 
hood, ſattin- flower or honeſty, and any other hardy 
forts, diſpoſing them in the different borders, beds, 
and ſhrubbery clumps, placing the taller growing 


kinds behind, and the others in ſomewhat gradual order 


down to the loweſt in front. 

CarnaTIon LAYERs, planted in pots, place in 
a warm fituation for the winter, (if not done in 
October) or ſome of the capital ſorts may be placed 
in a frame or arched bed, to have occaſional pro- 
tection of the glaſſes or mats, &c. in hard froſt and 
other inclement weather, but to enjoy the full air at 
all other times. 

Plant carnation layers in pots vhere intended, (ir 
not done before) taking them up with good balls of 
earth about the roots, and plant one in each pot, and 
watered ; or may alſo plant ſome in borders, el. 
where required. : 


DovusLe PinKs may alſo now be planted i in TEM 


dorders; and pots; alfo ſome in pots ready for rey” 
next month, January and February, &c. 
MiGwowerTTe in pots, remove to ſhelter of a green- 
houſe or under glaſſes. 
AxgMonkEs and RANUNCULUs plant for ſpring 
towering ;z the capital ſorts plant in beds fix inches 


apart, the others plant in the borders, in little clumps - 


four or five roots in each. 


_ Crocus and SNowDROPS of the different ſorts, 


plant ſome along the edge or front of borders, in 
little cluſters of four or 5 
diſperſe towards the middle in the ſame manner, to 
form a greater variety when in flower; generally 
planting them from two to three inches deep. 

KS: WINTEX 
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WINTER AcoxirE, a diminutive early flowering, 
tuberous-rooted perennial, is proper to plant now 
near the edge of borders, &c. to fluwer in January 


and February. | 

TvuLies and Hy acixTHs, if not put in laſt mon:h, 
let now be done; plant the prime forts in beds, in 
rows nine inches afunder, by ſix in the row, and three 
or four inches deep; others diſpoſe in borders in ſmall 
patches, three or four in each, or in a row-along near 
the middle, or within a foot of the edge. 

_ Likewiſe of bulbous flowers may plant narciſſus, 
daffodils, jonquils, ftar of Bethlehem, bulbous iris, 
tritillarias, crown imperial, and other hardy bulbs, 
taken up in ſummer ſoon after flowering, plant them 
in open dry weather in beds or borders, either 
each ſort ſeparately, or in aſſemblage in the different 
flower borders. 7 <4 7 E 

LILIEs of any kind taken up in ſummer at the 
decay of the flower and leaves, and not yet planted, 
ſhould be put in the beginning of the month. | 

ForesT TaEEs plant, both to form woods for 
timber, coppices of under wood, and for ornamental 
plantations, ſhelter, &c. in the pleaſure ground or 
any out premiſes; this being a proper ſeaſon to tranſ- 
plant all forts in open weather. — See February, Oclo- 
ber, &c. | 

FroweriNG SHRUBSs: and ornamental trees plant 
now where wanted, in the {hrubbery, or to form any 
ornamental plantations. | 
_ EveRGREENS may alſo {till be planted, eſpecially of 
the hardy kinds, in moderate weather, bath trees and 
ſhrubs, for ornament, &c. likewiſe tender kinds may 
be tranſplanted with balls;—See September and OZtober, 
Prune ſhrubs and trees of all forts that require it, 
both of the deciduous and evergreen kinds; cutting out 
dead wood, reducing to order any very long rambling, 
or other diforderly ſhoots or branches, and luxuriant 
runaway ſhoots and low ftragglers of the head or 
ſtems, &c. and ſuckers from the roots, juſt to pre- 
ſerve a little regularity, eſpecially where e to 

have 
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have the different ſhrubs ſtand ſingly and diſtinct 
to view z but where a thicketty growth is thought 
more eligible in particular compartments, the ſhrubs 
may there be permitted to run nearly according. to 
nature. 

Box EpGinGs plant where they are intended, in 


the manner directed in the ſpring and autumn months, 


THRIFT likewiſe plant for edgings, alſo daiſies, 
pinks, London pride, planting them either ſo near 
together as to touch, to form at once a cloſe edging, 
or planted not above three inches aſunder, ſo as they 
may meet in a year's growth. 

STRAWBERRIES may alſo be planted to form 


edgings to large borders, and in nnn. and other 


compartments. 

OLD EDGinGs of any ſort, that are irregular or of 
any diforderly growth, take up, flip, and re-plant it 
in regular order. 

Remove Pors of various flower plants, to have 
occaſional ſhelter in winter, ſuch as the beſt double 
wall flowers, ſtock gilliflowers, chryſanthemum eut- 
tings, balm of Gilead, and others with abiding tops 
in particular; placing them either in an airy glaſs- 
caſe, or in a deep garden frame, to be protected with 
the glaſſes, &c. in froſty weather; but let them enjoy 
the free air every mild day. 

AURICULA PLANTS in pots, remove, if not done 
in October, to a warm dry {ſituation in the ſung or 
placed cloſe together in a garden frame, to be defended 
trom exceſſive rain, ſnow, and ſevere froſt, or plunged 
ia a raiſed bed of dry compoſt, and protected i in bad 
weather, as above, with mats; but in default of other 
protection, place the pots under a fouth wall, and in 
wet or. ſnowy weather turn the pots down on their 


| fides, to keep the plants from the wet, which is apt 


to rot cr ng - damage them in winter. 

SEeDLinG FLowerR PLANTS, in pots or boxes, 
nove to a warm border. 

GRass GROUND, in walks, lawns, plats, &e. 
give the finiſhing mowing the beginning of this 
mouth, when no; done in October, and that the graſs 
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is rather rank, cutting it now cloſe and even, to re. 
main in good order all winter, as no farther mowing 
wil! be neceſſary till next ſpring. | 

Edges of graſs grown irregular, ſhould now ba cut 
in clofe to remain neat. for the winter. 

Clean graſs now thoroughly from fallen leaves of 
trees, as they will now be moſtly all down, rake and 
ſweep them clean off, not ſuffer any to lie in heaps, 
which would rot and. deface the ſurface of the graſs. 

Continue to pole and roll graſs occafionally in dry 
open weather, to keep the ſurface clean from worm- 
caſt earth, and that by rolling they may remain with'a 
firm and even ſurface. | 
_ Laying tutf for any graſs c:mpartments in walks, 
lawns, &c. may be pe: formed in open weather, See 
October, February, &c. 

Graver WAIEs continue ſtill in decent order, 
by clearing them from large weeds, ſweeping them 
from litter, and ſometimes rolled in dry weather, 
eſpecially thoſe in the principal parts of the garden 
and near the habitation : and it is generally adviſable 
to continue theſe walks' in their proper form, not 


ridged up, as ſometimes practiſed, for the winter, 


which has a diſagrecable appearance; it being done 
with a view to deſtroy weeds and moſs, and in which 
caſe, where the ſurface is very foul, it may be occa- 
ſionally practiſed, otherwiſe may be done effectually 
in the ſpring, March or April, &c. by digging and 
turning the gravel, in which the weeds and moſs can 
be turned in clean to the bottom, and the freſh gravel 
moved upwards, and” the walks will appear with a 
clean freſh ſurface for the ſummer. 

New gravel wa'ks, where intended, may now be 
prepared for, by excavating the earth a proper depth 
of fix or eight inches to admit of the gravel, make up 
the borders or edges on each fide regular, plant edg- 
ings of box, thrift, ſtrawberries, & c. or where. graſs 
work is deſigned, lay the turf regular to form a 
boundary edge to the gravel walk, then may lay any 
rough rubbiſhy materials at bottom, and upon this — 
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the proper gravel, to remain rough till the ſpring, and 
then finiſhed about March or April. 

HepGEs finiſh clipping of the deciduous kinds, 
where any remain to be done, as hawthorn or quick- 
ſet, elm, beech, privet, poplar, &c. but where any 
evergreen hedges need clipping, defer it till March, 
April, or May, as, if clipped at this ſeaſon, the froſt 
and cold is apt to make the cut leaves aſſume an un- 
ſightly withered appearance, | | 
| Planting hedges, where wanted, may be performed 
nw in all the deciduous kinds part cularly, as quick. 
ſcts, privet, elm, beech, poplar, &c. as mentioned 
in October, and the method explained in December. 

Plaſh old over-grown hedges that are-run up rough 
above and naked, and thin below, as directed in De- 
cember. | . 

FLOWER Bon D ERS clear from all decayed ſtalks of 
the pet ennial flowers, al ſo pull up all thoſe of annuals 
dy the roots, as theſe never flower again, hoeing. 
up weeds and rake off theſe and all litter, or after clear- 
ing off the rough litter and weeds, the borders may be 
digged, which will be more effectual, and be ready 
to receive any flower roots and plants intended, and 
will remain in clean good order, for the winter and: 
next ſpring. | 

Furniſh flower borders with bulbous and tuberous 
roots, and ſuch hardy fibrous-rooted perennials and- 
biennials as may. be requiced. 

PraxTs in PoTs give any neceſſary dreſſing, 
cutting away decayed. {talks of flowers, dead wood in 
ſhrubby plants, and any irregular ſhoots or run- away 
growths; clear the pots from weeds, decayed leaves, 
and litter, looſen the earth a little and make the ſur- 
face even. 

Likewiſe plants and ſhrubs in pots ſhould now be 
removed to a ſheltered ſituation. for the winter, or 
{ome plunged in the ground in a dry compartment, to 
preſerve the roots better from ſroſt. 


Or tender or more curious plants in pots, both of 


herbaceous. and ſhrubby kinds, may be removed into 
frames, to have occaſional protection of the glaſſes in 
2 ſevere. 
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ſevere froſt ; or placed in a warm fituation cloſe to- 
getner, in a bed or beds, arched or cradled over. with 
hoops or rods, &c. ready to cover with mats in rigor- 
ous weather. 

Pots of double bloody walls, beſt Brompton ſtocks, 
double ſweet-williams, double ſcailet-lychnis, deu- 
ble roſe-campion, and other curious herbaceous flower. 
ing plants, remove now either into a frame or glaſs- 
caſe for ſhelter in winter, or in an arched bed, to 
cover with mats, &c. in ſevere weather. 

Young TENDER EvErGRrEENS in pots, as mag- 
nolia, arbutus, China arbor-vitz, kalmias, rhodo- 
dendrons, &c. remove under ſome place of ſhelter for 
the winter. ; 

Or any tender evergreens planted in the full ground, 
as megnolias, &c. ſhould at the approach of ſevere 
we ther, be arched over with rods or poles, in order 
to be defended from the froſt with mats; or alſo, any 
planted againſt any warm ſouth walls, as broad- leaved 
myrtles, tea trees, olives, pomegranates, bJue- berried 
Carolina bay, African boxthorn, oltander, Caralo- 
nian jaſmine, Alexandrian laurel, Bermudian cedar, 
&c. ſhould alſo be defended with mats from froſt, 
laving alſo litter on the ground over the roots. 

()FF-SETs of bulbous roots detached in fummer, 
and of anemones and ranunculuſſes, &c, itil} remain- 
ing out of the ground, ſhould be planted the be- 
ginning of this month, in beds, to attain a proper 
growth for full lowering. 

Or where any oft-fets of bulbs of lilies and other 
larger kinds having increaſed into bunches, and that 
may be occaſionally taken off at this ſeaſon, in 
digging beds, borders, &c. ſhould be replanted as 
ſoon as poſhble. 

Alſo if any main bulbs that have continued in the 

round after flowering to ftrike freſh root, are occa- 

finally removed at this ſeaſon on any particular 

inſtance, ſhould generally be replanted directly or 

ſoon after, otherwiſe, in many forts, they will ſcarcely 

flower the following year; though the removal of 

bulbs while the root is in growth or having _— 
tre 
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freſh fibres in the earth, is improper for any g 
practice in the principal bulbous kinds, as in which 
ſtat: they do not admit of removal equally ſucceſsful 
25 the fibrous-rooted tribe, and the future flower bud 
being formed within the bulb, that when removed, 
either in that ſtage of growth or when more advanced, 
often prevents their flowering the enſuing ſpring and 
ſummer, or will not flower in full perfection - ſo 
that the moit proper. period for general removal of 
bulbous roots is ſoon after their lowering, while they 
remain in a dormant (tate, before they begin to ſirixe 
out freſh fibres as above obſerved. 

Likewiſe may ſtill plant off-fets of many forts of 
hardy perenn:als, either by detaching outward rooted 
flips, or by taking up and dividing the main roots 
into ſeparate ſets, and planted in beds and borders. 

New Ground Work, or any alterations intended, 
in the picafute- ground, flower-garden, &c. for ſhrub- 
b-ries, borders, beds, clumps, lawns, walks, &c. this 
is now a moſt eligivlc ſeafon for forwarding all buſi- 
neſs of that kind, in readineſs for planting the requi- 


ite ſhrubs, trees, plants, roots, and for laying turf, 


planting edgings, and rough- laying gravel, all in 
proper forwardneſs againkt the- returning ſpring. 

Allo ground deſigned for any kind of tree planta- 
tions this ſeaſon or ſpring, and where preparation 
thereof is neceſſary, in digging, trenching, levelling, * 
&c. ſhould now be forwarded at convenient oppot- 
tunities ready for planting. | 

PLANTING in GENERAL may now be forwarded in 
open weather, in the various kinds of trees and 
ſhrubs, for any ornamental and other ,plantations re- 
quired, more particularly of all the deciduous tribe, 
and hardieſt evergreens, —See October and the ſpring. 

Likewiſe planting may be performed in moſt forts 
of hardy herbaceous flower plants; and the various 


ſorts of bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers, of the 


forts mentioned in the foregoing part of the work in 

this month. 
Alſo PLANT SHRUBBERTES in the different orders 
required, either lome 1 in running continued boundary 
T 6 plantations, 


* 


— 
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plantations, with gravel walks extending between or 
in front, in the Me manner; or ſome in de- 
tached clumps, ſurrounded with graſs or occaſionall 
— and ſome planted in ſpacious borders on the 
undaries of principal walks, and for which occaſion 
numerous forts of flowering and ornamental ſhrubs 
are adapted, ſuch as hypericums, ſpirzas, ſyringas, 
honeyſuckles, roſes, Guelder-roſc, lilacs, laburnums, 
catalpa, double bloſſom cherry, flowering raſpberry, 
dogwood, ſumachs, mezereons, bladder ſenna, cor- 
nels, elethra, althæa frutex, trumpet flower, jaſmine, 
double bloſſom haw, Gl.ſtonbury thorn, buck-thorn, 
cockſpur-thorn, azaroles, allſpice tree, paſſion flower, 


dwarf peach, dwarf almond, common” almond, St. , 


Jobn's wort, Fothergilla, cephalanthus, ccanothus, 
ſhrubby cinquefoil, double bran: ble, roſe acacia, blad- 
der nut, mountain aſh, and many other ſorts. 

Likewiſe of EvERGREENs in SHRUBBERIES, may 
plant now ſeveral principal hardy kinds, as alaternus, 
phillyrea, lauruſtinus, lautel, arbutus, cytiſus, ciſ- 
tuſes, arbor vitz, firs, pines, cedars, pyracantha, 
rhododendron, purſlane-tree, andromedas, juniper, 
ſavin, holly, cypreſs, evergreen privet, roſ-mary, 
wood laurel, lavender, box tree, and ſome others, 
which may ſlill be planted in open mild weather, but 
if compleated the beginning or as ſoon in the month 
as poſhble, the better; and if any can be removed 
with balls, it will be of much advantage. 

TREE PLANTATIONS may alſo now be forwarded 
in planting with all ſorts of hardy deciduous trees 


particularly, for ornament, ſhade, ſhelter, and in 


woods for timber, &c. as oaks, elms, beech, maple, 
aſh, poplar, alder, cheſnut, birch, walnut, hiccory, 
horn-beam, larch, lime, horſe cheſnut, planes, ſyca- 
more, tulip-tree, acacia, nettle- tree, ſervice-tree, wil- 
low, elder, &c. all of which being of the largeſt tree 


kinds, ate eligible to plant where any conſiderable 
growths are required, | 


And EverRGREEN Trees for plantations, as above, 
may allo ſtill be planted in open mild weather, ſuch 
as firs, pines, cedars, evergreensoak, cypreſs, cork- 

f a | trees 


- 
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tree, yew, holly, which moſtly attain to lofty growth, | 


are proper both to plant as required, both for orna- 
ment in pleaſure-grounds,. parks, and in woods for 
foreſt or timber tree plantations, in any out grounds, 
or where convenient; but of the above for foreſt trees, 
the fir and pine trees are more eminently valuable; 
and that ſort called Scotch pine is particularly adapted 
to;thrive in almoſt any ſoil and fituation, low or high, 
or ſides of aclivities, or in dry foils, barren waſtes, and 
g'avelly and rocky, or ſtoney places, where few other 
trees will proſper, | | 

Alſo in the ornamental plantations in pleaſure- 
grounds, ſhrubberies, &c. may admit, for variety, 
many forts of fruit trees, as apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, almonds, quinces, medlars, filberts, &c. ſer- 
vices, berberries, wainuts, peaches, apricots, mul- 
berries, all in ſtandards; they will diſplay an agree- 
able diverſity in their growth, flowering, and fruiting, 
and the fruit prove uſeful and acceptable. 

PrRuUninG TREES, both of young and advanced 
growth, either in ornamental and foreſt tree planta- 
tions, may now be performed where needful, to cut 
up any low or lateral growths from the ſtem, or low 
growing or ſtraggling under branches of the head. 

HoxginG and RAKING perform occaſionally to prin- 
cipal borders next the main walks, to give them a 
clean, freſh, neat appearance. 


CLEAN the PLEASURE-GROUND now from all ſorts 


of litter, in weeds and decayed flower ſtalks and leaves 
of plants, raking away all looſe litter off the bor- 
ders, &c. ſweeping graſs and gravel from fallen leaves 
and all other rubbiſhy litter, to have all parts neat 
for winter. | 

MuLrcu new planted trees and ſhrubs over the 
roots, to give ſome protection from froſt, efpeciall 
of the more curious or tenderer ſorts, ſpreading ſome 
dryiſh mulchy or dungy litter on the ground, round 
the ſtem, and as far as the roots extend below, laid three 
inches thick or more, ſufficient to prevent the froſt 


penetrating deep to affect the roots, before they ſtrike 


af;eſh in their new ſituations. 
Likewiſe 


* 
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Likewiſe: any tenderiſh or curious herbaceous pe- 
rennials may have occaſiona} protection as above, 10 
preſerve them in ſevere weather. | | 

STAKE new planted trees of tall growth and full 
heads, eſpecially in open ſituations expoſed to boiſterous 
winds, placing one or more tall ſtout ſtakes to each 
tree, and tie the ftem thereto; or previouſly wrapping 
ſome hay-band, or ſome other fimilar ſoft ſubſtance 
round the ſtem in the part which is to be tied to the 
ſtake, in order to prevent the bark being galled, and 
then faſten the ſtem above ſecurely to the ſupports, 
with old rope-yarn or ſome other proper bandage. 

PROPAGATION may {till be forwarded in various 
ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous perennials, by 
fuckers, layers, cuttings, off-ſets, parting roots, &c. 


performing it in open weather, and as early in the 


month as convenient, by the methods adviſed in Octo. 
ber, &c.—vSee alſo February, and the work of the 
Nurſery in ſpring and autumn. 

FinisH SOWING tree and ſhrub ſeeds, of ſuch hardy 
kinds as are intended before ſpring, and compleat it 
early in the month, while open mild weather; ſuch as 
aſh keys, beech malt, oak acorns, cheſnuts, haws, and 
many others uſually raiſed by feeds, nuts, berries, &c. 
—See October, February and March, alſo the Nur/ery 
of thoſe months. | 

SEEDLING YOUNG PLaAnTs, of flowers, ſhrubs, 
&c. in pots and boxes, remove to a warm ſituation {or 
winter. | 

SHRUBBERIES prune and dreſs in proper order for 
the winter; cutting out long extended rambling ſhoots 
and branches, eſpecially where required to have the 
ſhrubs ſtand ſeparate in regular heads, and in which 
prune alſo ſtraggling or trailing growths and dead 
wood, and clear out root ſuckers, then clearing away 
the cuttings dig the ground between the ſhrubs. 

PLANT SUCKERS, CUTTINGS, and make LaveRs 
of different ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, to increaſe the 
ſupplies of any of the particular ſpecies and varieties 2s 
ure uſually raiſed by thoſe methods of POE 


— 
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And may plant ſlips and off-ſets from the roots of 
hardy fibrous- rooted perennials, 45 
PLANT Turtrovs or FLESHY-ROO TED PEREN- 
NiAls, of ſeveral kinds, as iriſes, peonies, aſphodels, 
monk's hood, winter aconite, drop-wort, dog's- tooth, 
cyclamens, day- lily, ſpiderwort, &c. 
ComposTs of different ſoils, where required for beds 
or pots for choice bulbous flowers, auriculas, carna- 
tions, &c. may at this ſeaſon be prepared at convenient 
opportunities, in a heap, to be improving to a proper 
temperature, ſuch as light fandy loam, the top ſpit, a 
quantity of light garden earth, fea ſand, rotten cow 
dung, &c. all well intermixed and worked up together 
in a heap, or rather long ridge, expoſed to the full air, 
ſun, &c. ſeveral months, and occafionally turned over, 
to mix the different foils and to give all parts an equal 
benefit of improvement by the weather, 
Ross, HoxELSUcKLES, and other ornamental 
flowering flirubs, may now be planted in borders, 
ſnrubberies, and in pots: alſo have foſes and other 
ſmall flowering ſhrubs in pots, ready for forcing to 
early lowering, whete intended, in hot-houſes, forcing 
ſtoves, &c. next month, January, and February. 
Likewiſe plant ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſyringas, and 
various other kinds, to raiſe ſupplies of young-plants, 


« 
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NURSERY and SEMINARY. 
NOVEMBER. 


N the nurſery moſt forts of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
that are of proper growth, may now. be drawn for 
final tranſplanting where they are required, for fur- 
niſhing plantations in pleaſure- grounds, ſhrubberies, 
parks, &c. and for woods, or other plantations for im- 
ber, &c. alſo all ſorts of fruit trees for walls, eſpaliers 
and ſtandards ; and in all of which be careful to have 
them digged up with full roots as entire as poſſible; and 


vhere to be conveyed to a diſtance, bind them in bundles, 
and ſtraw or mat the roots from the air, & e. to preferve 


them 
2 
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them in good condition till arrived at the places where 


they are to be planted. 

Though in private nurſeries, ho ſupplies of trees 
and ſhrubs are raiſed for furniſhing the intended planta- 
tions, it is adviſeable to draw no more than can be 
ſoon planted in a day or two, 

Or in either caſe, where more are obtained or taken 
up than can be conveniently planted the ſame day, 
trench them in together by the roots in the ground, to 
take up for planting as ſoon as poſſible ; or if ſevere 
froſt ſet in, ſecure them further with a good thicknels of 
ſtraw or long litter. 

PREPARE NuaskRyY GROUND, in vacant compart- 
ments, in quarters, beds, &c. by digging or trenching, 


ready for new plantations of young trees, ſhrubs, &c. 


this month, or in the following ſpring. 

Nugsrsy TRANSPLANTING in young trees and 
ſhrubs from ſeed-beds, or from cloſe rows into wider, 
ſhould now be finiſhes in the principal part early this 
month, of all as are intended at this ſeaſon, or before the 
ſpring ; planting the ſmalier ſeedlings, &c. by dibble, 
in rows fix to twelve inches aſunder; others of larger 
E plant either by cutting out trenches by line, 
ix or eight inches deep or more, eightcen inches or 
two feet to two and a half diſtance, inſerting the roots 
of the young trees, &c. therein, a foot to fifteen or 


eighteen inches aſunder, and earth them in row and row, 


as planted ; or ſtill larger rooted kinds, plant them by 
digging along the line, a ſpade wide or more, making 
a proper opening in the trench. for the root, and digging 
along farther, cover in the roots with the following 
fpits of earth, and at a foot to fifteen or eighteen 
inches, or two feet, if of large growth plant others, 
digging the earth over the roots, as before adviſed, and 
ſo proceed to the end of each row cloſe to the line, 
then treading the earth gently to fix each plant up- 
right. 

"The above tranſplanting may be performed in moſt 
or all ſorts of young deciduous trees and ſhrubs, and 
occaſionally in the hardier forts of vergrorns; in mild 
| gn Mes 
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PRU&E vours Trtrs and SyruUsS in nurſery 
lines, cutti g away low ſtrageling ſhoots and laterals 
from the item, and any rude. irreguiar growth of the 
head, 

Likewiſe prune young fruit trees, where it may be 
neceſſary, eſpecially thoſe under training with heads of 
two or three years old or more, both wall trees, eſpa- 
liers and ſtandards, cutting out any irregular or rude 
rowths, agreeable to the directions in January and 
ane : and thoſe deſigned for walls and eſpaliers, 
ſhould, when pruned, have the branches trained hori- 
zontally to the walls, &c. or reed hedges; or thoſe in 
nurſery lines train to ſtakes. 

Plant young fruit trees with heads of one year's 
growth, againſt walls, palings and reed hedges, in 
order for training in the wall- tree manner, two, three 
years, or more, for furniſhing garden walls with ready 
trained bearing trees: planting them at preſent with 
the heads entire, and to be headed don in March. 

STOCKS for grafting and budding, where remaining 
too cloſe, tranſplant in rows two feet or two and a half 
alunder, to have one, two, or three years growth, or 
more, according to the purpoſes intended in the above 
operation, for wall trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards. 

Di6GixG between continuing rows of nurſery trees 
ſhould be forwarded now at proper opportunities; 
turning up the ground a ſpade deep, and all ſurface - 
weeds clean to the bottom, the ground will thus re- 
main clean and neat, and the digging the earth about 
gs roots will prove beneficial to the young trees and 

rubs. 

Hotz and cut down all remaining weeds between 
cloſe rows of ſmall young trees and ſhrubs, where not 
room to admit of digging. 

Likewiſe all young plants in ſeed and- pricked out 
beds, clear from all remaining autumnal weeds, 

AUTUMN SowinG ſhould now be finiſhed in all 
hardy tree and ſhrub ſeeds that is intended now before 
the ſpring, as acorns, aſh-keys, cheſnuts, walnuts, 
ſtones, kernels, haws, and various other kinds of ſeeds, 
nuts, berries, &c. moſtly in beds of light mellow 

. earth, 
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earth, in drills, an inch to two inches deep, according 
to the different ſorts, or the earth raked off the beds 
the above depth, ſow the ſeed, &c. on the ſurface, and 
covered in with the earth.—See February. 

Ne planted young trees and ſhrubs, of any of the more 
tender or curious ſorts in the full ground, give fome 
protection, by laying dry mulchy litter on the ground 
round each plant, over the roots, to keep out the froſt, 

Protect plants in pots, both of the woody and herbe- 
ceous kinds, either by plunging the more hardy kinds 
in the ground, todefend the roots from froſt, or placed 
cloſe in a warm ſituation, and when ſevere weather, 
lay dry long litter between and over the pots; and 
tenderer kinds may be moved under a frame, or arches, 
to cover with glaſſes or mats, &c. in ſevere froſts. 

PLUNGE PoTs in the ground, containing young or 
other plants of trees and ſhrubs, &c. to guard the 
roots from froſt, allotting for this purpoſe ſome dry- 
lying ground in a warm ſituation, in which plunge the 
pots cloſc together over their rims, to remain all win- 
ter, and being thus funk in the earth the roots will be 
more effectually out of the power of rigorous froſt, 
than if the pots remained wholly above ground. 

Or whete pots of plants are not plunged as above, 
being placed cloſe together, may have litter laid be- 
tween and over the pots at the approach of ſevere 
weather, | | 

But any of the more tenderiſh exotics of the nur- 
ſery in pots, young plants, of trees, ſhrubs, or herba- 
ceous kinds, ſhould alſo be wholly defended 1n rigorous 
froſt, ſuch as young magnolias, arbutuſſes, tea trees, 
olives, bay, ſtorax tree, oleander, African box-thorn, 
candleberry myrtle, China arbor-vitæ, Alexandrian 
laurel, Atrican heaths, Bermudian cedar, winter berry, 
| Co, Sar Caſſine or Dahoon holly, deciduous bay, 

iew Zealand tea tree, jagged ſtriped alaternus, cedar 
of Goa, ftarry broom, and ſome other ſhrubby kinds 
of ſimilar quality; likewiſe any tenderiſh or more curi- 
ous ſorts of herbaceous perennials ; all which being m 
pots, ſhould be now placed either in a warm ſituation 
in the full ſun, or in deep frames to have protection * 
| the 
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the glafles, or placed cloſe together in a bed or beds, 
in forme defended compartment, and arched or framed 
over, to cover with mats and litter in ſevere weather 
this or the following winter months. 

Likewiſe tenderith or curious young plants in the 
full ground, ſeedlings, or others, ſtanding cloſe in beds, 
may have occaſional protection. in fevere froſts, by 
covering lightly with dry long litter, peas-ſtraw, dried 
fern, or ſome principal forts arched over to cover with 
mats. 

But the above protections of tender young plants is 
only mentioned now to be practiſed, if ſevere froſt . 
ſhould ſet in this, or the two or three following months 
but remain expoſed in all mild weather. 

PLANTING in PoTs may now be performed, to any 
curious young plants of tree and ſhrub kinds, both de- 
ciduous and evergreen ſorts; alſo any more curious or 
tenderiſh herbaceous plants, both in readineſs for any 
particular occaſion, and for moving to a warm fitua- 
tion for the winter, to have better protection from frofk 
as above mentioned, or ſome to place under frames, or 
arches, &c. to have ſhelter of glaſſes or mats, and 
litter, &c. 2 

PRO ACATE Trees and SgRuss, by la 
ſuckers and cuttings, according to the directions of 
laſt month, January, and February. 

PLanT off Layers of ſhrubs and trees that are 
well rooted, into nurſery rows, to acquire a proper 
growth for the purpoſes intended in any kind of planta- 
tion for which the different ſorts are adapted. 

Likewiſe CuTTiNnGs, formerly planted and well 
rooted, and remaining too cloſe, may be tranſplanted 
at proper diſtances. : 

STOOLS to furniſh Layers, plant of different ſorts 
of trees and ſhrubs, as many forts may be raiſed by 
that method, having for this-purpoſe young trees and 
ſhrubs of ſome advanced, ftrong, free growth, and 
plant them in ſome convenient quarter together, four, 
hve, or fix feet diſtance, or more, according to their 
growth, to admit of room between them for the work 
of laying; and in thoſe run up with naked- — 

ou 
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ſhould be cut or headed down low in the ſpring, that 
they may furniſh bottom ſhoots and branches near the 
ground, convenient for laying into the earth when of 
one or two years growth, as directed in October and 


February, '&c. 


SLIP Or-sETs of hardy herbaceous perennials to 


propagate or increaſe the deſirable forts, or ſuch as ma 

required, either detaching outward oft-ſets, or the 
roots taken up and flipped into ſeparate ſets, and 
planted in beds, borders, pots, &c. 

BuLBous Roors, plant of the different forts that 
were taken up the laſt ſummer or autumn, to ſeparate 
the off- ſets for increaſe, or that were removed on other 
occaſions, or alſo any lately taken up.on any particular 
emergency; and all bulbous off- ſets ſhould be planted 
now in beds to advance in proper growth, and the 


whole to afford further increaſe” of oft-ſets where it 


may be required. 

Tender bulbs in pots, as Guernſey and Belladonna 
lily, ſhould now be kept under ſhelter of frames, Kc. 
and continued therein all winter. 

Hepces and other outward fences of the nurſery, 
where any way deſective or open below, ſhould now 
be repaired i in a cloſe manner, to keep out hares, &c. 
which in winter, if they have acceſs, would bark and 
ſpoil the young trees, 

Likewiſe clip hedges where before omitted, or where 
any are run up naked and open below, fhould be plaſhed, 
to thicken them in regular order: and may alſo plant 
hedges both as outward fences, generally forming a 
ditch and bank, and plant the hedge at top: Hkewile 
internal hedpes i in particular compartments tor ſhelter 
to tender plants. 

Make REED HepGes, againſt which both to plant 
young wall trees and to train them in a regular fanned 
expanſion with a good ſpread of branches, of two, three, 
or ſeveral years growth, for furniſhing. garden walls, 
as required, with trained trees for immediate bearers. 
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AVING adviſed to remove the green-houſe 
plants into the conſervatory, ſome of the more 
tender kinds in September, and the others laſt month, 
to remain for protection of the green-houſe all winter 
and following ſpring, till May and beginning. of June, 
and in which they muſt be well defended from froſt and 
ſharp cold, by having the glaſſes kept clofe every night 
and in cold weather as above; but ſhould have the 
benefit of freſh air admitted every mild day in a con- 
ſiderable portion, by opening ſome of the windows 
half or full extent, eſpecially in fine temperate open 
weather; and the plants will alſo need gentle water- 
ings. 

ys the green-houſe plants are exotics, obtained 
originally from diſtant hot countries, or ſuch as are of 
a continued warm temperature at all ſeaſons, and the 
plants being natural reſidents of ſuch warm climates, - 
that although we propagate and raiſe them, they retain- 
ing their native quality, cannot endure the open air or 
the effects of ſevere cold of this country in winter, 
which makes it neceſſary to houſe them from October 
till May or june aforeſaid, to have protection thereof, 
by keeping ail cloſe in inclement weather, but to have 
the air admitted always wien mild, that they may not 
draw weak or too tender, but continued of as hardy a 
nature as poſſible, as they only require protect.on from 
ſharp cold and froſt. | 

Keep: the green houſe ſhut cloſc every night, and 
opened about crght, ine, or ten in the morning, if 
mild open weather, but if froſty or very cold, keep all 
cloſe-: 'likewiſc in very foggy or damp weather, it is 
adviſcable 
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adviſeable to have all the glaſſes ſhut, as the damps as 
well as cold, prove more or leſs injuricus to moſt of 
theſe exotics at this ſeaſon. | ; 

But ADbulr AiR every day in all mild favourable 
weather, by opening ſome of the glaſſes moderately, 
about eight, nine, or ten in the morning, increaſin 
the portion of air towards the middle of the day, or 
that if fine temperate calm weather may open ſome of 
the windows almoſt to the full extent, eſpecially if a 
full ſun; but if the air changes ſharply cold, de- 
creaſe the admiſſion of air, or ſhut quite cloſe, and al- 
ways ſhut cloſe towards the evening, abcut three, four, 
or five o'clock, according to the temperature of the 
weather, to exclude -the night cold and accidental 
changes from moderate to ſharp weather or froſt, &c. 

Obſerve however, in the admiſſion of freſh air, not 
to open too freely, or continued open, if a ſharp-cutting 
or froſty air, and no ſun, as if admitted too fully upon 

the plants it would both change the verdure of the 
leaves to a yellow hue all winter, or ſome of the more 
tender ſorts touched ſeverely with cold, would be apt 
to drop their leaves, or become of a decaying ſtate, 

Or in giving air, if the weather is open but ſome- 
what ſharpiſh or windy, and if the green-houſe win- 
dows are made to flide both in the lower and upper 
ſaſhes, may only draw down the upper ones a little, 
that the admitted air being above may not ruſh imme- 
diately upon the plants. 

Give WATER to the plants occaſionally as they may 
require it; but obſerve now at this ſeaſon always to 
apply the water in moderate quantity, and only to ſuch 
pots or tubs where it appears neceſſary, by the earth 
drying leſs or more; and may generally be applied 
more freely to the ſhrubs and other woody tribe, as 
myrtles, oranges, lemons, oleanders, geraniums, &c. 
than thoſe of an herbaceous and ſucculent nature, more 
particularly the Jatter, which ſhould have but very 
little water in winter, only juſt when very dry, to 
moiſten the earth in the ſmalleſt degree, as in theſe 
humid plants, of the ſucculent tribe, much n,; 
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would rot them, ſuch as alocs, ficoideſes, Indian fig, 
ſedums, craſſulas, &c. 

But ſhould alſo be particularly careful in the plants 
in general never to over water in this or any of the 
winter and early ſpring months, for if the earth is ever 
rendered immoderately wet in theſe ſeaſons, it will be 
long before it recovers a moderate temperature, and, 
in its very wet ſtate, chills the roots, often rots the 
tender fibres, and ſometimes either makes ſome ſorts 
aſſume a ſickly or decayed ſtate, or occaſton others to 
drop their leaves, as the myrtles, oranges, geraniums : 
at the ſame time obſerve not to omit giving occaſional 
waterings in proper time, for if the earth remains too 
long in a very dry ſtate, the fibres ſhrink, and often 
alſo occaſions many of the woody plants particularly, to 
ſhed their leaves as before obſerved; therefore give 
attention to examine the ſtate of the earth, and as it 
dries more or leſs in particular pots, &c. give water 
moderately agreeable to the above intimation. 

Generally perform the above waterings in the fore- 
noon of a mild day, and if ſunny, it will be more 
favourable. | 

Likewiſe obſerve to have principally ſoft water from 
a pond, ciſtern, &c. or ſuch as has been expoſed to the 
actions of the free air for ſome time to mollify. 

The other requiſite culture of the green-houſe plants 
at this ſeaſon, is principally to take off caſual decayed 
leaves, and to prune away any fickly or decaying 
ſhoots; and if any plants contract foulneſs in the 
leaves, or mildgwed, clean them occafionally, either 
by ſponging the large leaved kinds leaf and leaf, or 
theſe and any ſmall leaved ſorts that prove foul, may 
be watered occaſionally over the heads in a ſunn 
forenoon of a mild day, as obſerved above in the gene- 
rat watering. - | | 
If ſevere froſt prevail, make occaſional moderate 
fires in the flues, &c,—See December and Fanuary. 

Where there are larger quantities of green-houſe 
plants than can be conveniently admitted into the green- 
houſe, ſome of the hardier kinds, of moderate or ſmall 


growth, may be placed in deep garden frames or glaſs 
Pits, 
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pits, ſuch particularly as myrtles, African and Medi. 
terranean heaths, Canary and Montpelier broom, ge- 


faniums, olives, tca trees, Catalonian jaſmine, Alexan. 


drian laurel, winter-cherry, pomegranate, &c. placing 
them cloſe together, the talleſt behind, the others leis 
or more forward to the ſmalleſt in front ; put on the 
glaſſes, give air in mild days, and kept cloſe of nights, 
and when froſt and cold weather, as adviſed for the 
plants in the green-houſe, and give but very moderate 
waterings: and if cold weather, lower the glaſſes of 
nights, or occaſionally in the day time, when ſevere 
froſt, and no ſun, 


— 


HOT HOUSE and STOVE. 


NOVIZ MV E R. 


HE general hot-houſe and pinery ſtove will 
now require the joint aſſiſtance of bark-bed and 
fire heat, the former continued always, and the Jatter 
every night and cold mornings, &c. to furniſh together 


a proper degree of internal heat requiſite for the pre- 


ſervation of the tender plants therein; the pine-apple 
plants particulariy requiring both to be continued 
always plunged in the bark-bed, to receive che kindly 
moiſt heat thereof about the roots, as well as its aſſiſt- 
ing to, warm the air within; and moſt of the other 
exotics of this preſervatory not fo particularly requiring 
to be placed in the bark-bed as the pines, may be ſta- 
tioned in other parts where convenient, to have the 
benefit both of the bark-bed and. fire heat in warming 
the incloſed air of the proper temperature, neceſlary 
for the preſervation and culture of the different ſorts of 
plants; but in the pinery ſtove particularly, the bark- 
bed is allotted principally for the reception of the pines, 


or occaſionally, ſome other of the more tender or curi- 
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ous exotics, ſuch as the coffee- tree, to have it more 
fruitful ; and ſometimes the ſenſitive plants, and other 
kinds, either to forwatd them in growth or fiowering, 
or other occaſions.” 

But where there are full or large collections of hot- 
houſe plants, ſome are accommodated with ſeparate 
or diſtinct ſtoves, one principally as a pinery, and 
others allotted chiefly for the other tender exotics, 
aſſiſted allo by bark- bed and fire heat. 

Or for ſome hot houſe plants, a dry or fire-ſtove, 
without bark-beds, is allotted, ſuch as in many of the 
ſucculent kinds, and ſome others that are either more 
ſucceſsful in a dry heat than in the moiſt heat ariſin 
from bark-beds, or at leaſt ſucceed ſufficiently — 
with only fire-heat during the cold ſeaſons of winter 
and ſpring. 

Though moſt of the exotics denominated not-hbuſe 
plants will ſucceed by the general heat of a _w 
apyle ſtove, 

The P1xNE-APPLE PLANTS, if, as was adviſed laft 
month, they were removed into entire new tan or 
bark-beds, in the fruiting-ſtove, ſucceſſion-houſes, 
bark-pits, &e. for the winter, they are to remain ac- 
cordingly : nothing particular will now be required 
in reſpect to the ſ. ud bark- beds, only to obſerve, that 
if they affect a violent heat in their carly ſtate, to give 
attention to the plants, in order, if the heat appears 
too conſiderable, in danger of burning the roots or 
earth in the pots; in which, or if doubtful of over 
heat, draw up the pots half way or more, till the vio- 
lent ene abates, then plunged to the rims, and the 
heat will continue effectual probably till January, 

But if theſe plants were not removed into new beds 
as above in October, as there directed, it ſhould be 
performed the beginning of this' month, as the old 
beds will be now greatly reduced, and the plants in 
this ſeaſon be in want of a revived bottom heat in 
new bark-beds, and to carr them over the winter 
therefore in the above , obſerving as directed i in 
October, prepare proper bark- beds as ſoon now as 
poſſible in the fruiting and ſucceſſion houſes, &c. and 

; U | remove 
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remove the pines in their pots therein, and obſerve the 
precautions in regard to the heat, as directed above. 

Or where any young pines are intended for winter. 
ing in dung hot- beds, in default of room in the ſuc. 
ce ſſion- ſtoves or bark- pits, or other relative conveni- 
encies, and that ic ſtill remains to be done, proceed 
in it early this mon h, making ſubſtantial beds of het 
dung; place thereon a deep garden-fiame furniſhed 
with glaſſes, and laying fix or eight inches of tan, 
old or new, at top within the frame; and when the 
bed is of proper moderate heat, plunge the pots of 
pines therein, and put on the glaſſes; theſe covered 
with mats in cold nights, and the heat of the beds 
kept up in a proper degree by occaſional linings of 
hot dung to the ſides, when it appears neceſlary 
hereafter, 
The BARK-BEDS in the pinery, ſtoves, &c. havin 
been renewed laſt month or beginning of this, accord- 
ing to the intimations above, 'and the pines reinoved 
therein, they will continue in good temperature of 
heat till the latter end of next month or January, 
when, if much declined in heat, forking up and a little 
new tan will revive it for ſix weeks or more. —Sce 
December and Fanuar y. 

The FIRE-HEAT in the hot-houſe and pinery ſtove 
is now neceſſary every evening, in order to have 2 

ood heat all night in the internal air, as at this 
ſeaſon the bark-bed heat alone is not fully ſufficient; 
therefore make moderate fires in the furnaces every 
evening about four or five o'clock, and ſupported in 
a regular degree till nine or ten, when, if thought 
neceſſary, give alſo a ſtnall augmentation, to warm 
the flues properly to diffuſe a kindly heat in aſſiſlance 
with that of the bark-bed, to warm the incloled air 
in the tequiſite degree till morning, and ſufficient to 
reſiſt all effects of the ſevereſt cold. 

Likewiſe of mornings, if froſt or ſharp cold weather, 
or raw foggy, a moderate fire will be proper; or 
occaſionally if ſevere froſty weather ſet in, which 


however is not commonly prevalent at this n, A 
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fice will probably be neceſſary all day, eſpecially if 
the froſt is intenſe, and no-ſun. | | 

Be careful always in the fire-heat to be cautiouſly 
moderate, or never too violent to over heat the flues, 
which would prove of the worſt conſequence to the 
plants in general ; and as a more certain guide in the 
degree of fire-heat,' have generally a thermometer 

placed in the ſtove, as obſerved on former occaſions. 
The FrvuiTING PIN Es, of thoſe of largeſt growth, 
of the immediate ſucceſſion plants, generally now two 
years old, of proper ſize to produce full-ſized fruit 
next year, having been removed in their pots from 

the ſucceſſion houle laſt month or beginning of this, 
into the new bark-bed in the main pinezy for the enſuing 
year's bearers, they are to have no more removals, 
but remain for fruiting accordingly, and forwarded 
in a moderate free growth, by. continuing a regular 
bark-bed heat, which however will not need any 
aſſiſtance now, but will require forking over when 
declined next month or January; or, if neceſſary, to 
ive alſo an augment of ſome freſh tan, eſpecially in 
the laſt- named month, to encourage their advancing 
in young fruit, which generally begin to appear in 
that ſeaſon, and to have alſo the aſſiſtance of fitre- heat 
every night, and in cold mornings, or occaſionally in 
the day when ſevere weather ; likewiſe to have ſome- 
times moderate waterings; but the roots having the 
advantage of the moiſt heat of the bark-bed, will want 
but little water during the winter, and ſhould alſo 
bave ſma'l admiſſions of freſh air in ſine mild days, 
when a full ſun, for one, two or three hours. 
The Success10n PiN Es, or ſuch as are advancing 
next in growth to the above, to commence the fruiting 
plants the following autumn, to ſueceed them in 
fruiting the year after, being placed in the new bark- 
beds adviſed laſt month, or if not done then, to per- 
form it the beginning of this, made in the ſucceſſion- 
houſe, where any is diſtinct from the larger or fruiting” 
ſteve, and in which are to have nearly the ſame 
culture as adviſed above for the fruiting plants; only 
| 2 max 
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may have rather a more moderate fire-heat particularly, 

that it may not run them to fruit the enſuing ſpring, 
which would break the regular courſe of ſuc.effion, and 
the fruit would be ſmall ; but if all in the ſame apartment, 
fruiting and ſucceſſion plants, no particular difference 
can be made in the article of heat, &c. though it is 
of particular advantage to have them ſeparate. 

Alſo the young ſucceflion pines, and the crown 
and ſucker plants of laſt ſummer and autumn, having 
been removed into freſh bark-beds in October or be- 
ginning of this month, as adviſed in the work of the 
former, being in proper apartments of ſucceſſion- 
houſes, bark-pits, or occaſionally ſome in dung hot- 
beds under frames and glaſſes for want of other ſuff- 
cient conveniencies, they are all to remain during the 
winter, and have the heats of their reſpective apart- 
ments ſupported in a proper degree, as hereafter 
required. | e reg 

WATERING will be required occaſionally to moſt 
of the hot-houſe plants ; though the pines and other 
plants plunged in the moiſt h-at of the bark-bed wil! 
not need it ſo often as thoſe that are not plunged, in 
which the earth will dry faſt by the heat of the flues, 
and will require more frequent refreſhments ; nor 
indeed ſhauld the pines be much watered at this ſeaſon, 
probably once a fortnight, or not ſo often, as it ſhall 
appear nec eſſary by the earth in the pots becoming 
leſs or more dry, giving it always very moderate, and 
principally only to the earth in the pots; and as to 
the other plants, ſome may want water once or twice 
a week, obſerving — to have ſoft water, as 
mentioned in watering the green-houſe exotics, 

ADMrSsion of AIR into the hut-houſe will be 
neceſſaty at convenient opportunities of mild open 
weather, in a calm ſun-ſhining day, when may ſlide 
open ſome of the front ſaſhes two or three inches or 
more, from about ten or eleven to two o'clock or 2 
little after, it mild weather and a warm ſun continues, 
but ſhut cloſe if the weather changes cold or cloudy ; 
ad always ſhut cloſe at any rate before the — 
\ n eat 
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heat is reduced by the air admitted ; and never at this 
ſeaſon give air but in quite calm days, and generally 
when the ſun ſhines with ſome power, unleſs any 
accidental over heat of the flues, in which caſe admit 
air, and to give vent, as required, to moderate the 
too violent heat internally; afterwards ſhut cloſe. 

Like wiſe in ſucceſſion pineries, bark-pits, &c. admit 
moderate air, in fine days as above, for one, two or three 
hours. _ "4 

As to the HoT-Hovse PLAN rs in GENERAL, ex- 
eluſive of the pines, conſiſting of many different ſorts 
in woody, herbaceous and ſucculent kinds, either in the 
pinery ſtove, or in diſtinct hot-houſes, placed upon 
ſhelves, ſtands, or tops of the flues, elevated ſome 
diſtance not too near the heat, and fume placed in the 
bark-beds, of particular ſorts, are all to have nearly the 
ſame culture in reſpect to heat, air, &c. before mentioned, 
and have neceflary ſupplies of water, which, to thoſe 
not plunged in the bark-bed, as the heat of the flues- 
will dry the earth very faſt in the pots, will be more 
frequently required, giving ſufficient to preferve the 
earth in the pots always moderately moiſt, : 

. CLEAN the PLanTs where any foulneſs is con- 
tracted on the leaves, and alio if any are 1invad-d with 
inſets, ſuch as the pines, &c. they ſhould be extirpated 
as effectually as poſhble, by the methods commonly 
uled for that purpoſe, ſuch as fumigating with tobacco, 
waſhing with decoctions of tobacco-italks,-or ſulphur, 
or plunging the head of the plants therein, and ſtreu- 
tobacco-dufſt, or ſulphur, &c. ou the leaves, which, or by 
ſome particular preparations agreeable o the receipts by 
ſome recommended as infallible, are the means occaſion- 
ally uſed in eradicating the vermin incident to thoſe exo- 
tics, or ſometimes uſing a ſmall briſtly bruſh fixed on the 
end of a ſtick, to bruſh the leaves, to remove the ſcaly 
particles of inſets thereon; and occaſionally when 
very ſickly, ſhift the plants into freſn earth, prune the 
roots cloſe, clean and wafſh the plants above, pot them 
if entire freſh, mold, and plunged in the bark-bed, and 
obſerve generally to be always careful to continue 
a moderately lively heat in the bark-beds,, in which the 

| U3 pine- 
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pine-plants are plunged; or if it at any time proves 
too violent in its early ſtate, or renewal with freſh tan, 
draw up the pots, that the roots or earth may not be 
burned, and never permit it to remain long in any 
conſiderable reduced ſtate, but revive the heat in due 
time, that the plants may continue in a regular ſtate of 
moderate growth and good health; for in either ex- 
treme, of too conſidetable or a very reduced heat of 
any continuance, they are apt to aſſume a ſtunted or 
declining habit, and more liable to be attacked with 
inſects than when continued in a healthful moderately 
tree growth, 

All other exotics of the hot-houſe, as well as the 
pines, when caſually attacked with vermin, ſhould be 
cleared therefrom, waſhing or cleaning any large-leaved 
kinds, leaf and leaf, others bruſhed over and cleaned 
as well as they admit. : 

| Detach decayed leaves and dead ſhoots of any plants 
when they cafually occur. | 

In the hot-houſe, Vines planted cloſe to the front 
on the outſide, and being trained with a long ſhoot for 


a ſtem, may be admitted through a ſmall hole above, 


and then trained up under the glaſſes, they will produce 
early grapes in great perfection in May, June, and 
July. 

Likewiſe FLowERs of different ſorts may alſo be 
introduced in pots, in the hot-houſe, ſuch as ſeveral 
ſorts of bulbous roots, both in pots and in root water 
glaſſes, ſuch as dwarf tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, Per- 
ſian irifes, polyanthus- narciſſus, ranunculuſes, anemones, 
planted one, two, three or more in each pot; and in the 


wWater-glaſſes, place but one bulb in each, the bottom 


touching or inſerted a little in the water; uſing ſoft water 
generally for this purpoſe, and when foul, change it occa- 
ſionally, once in ten or twelve days or a fortnight, 
pouring out the old, and rince the glaſſes; fill them 
with the freſh water directly; and thoſe in the pots give 
gentle waterings, and when advancing in growth, they 
will require water frequently, as the earth will dry faſt 
by the heat of the flues: and thus they will all lower very 
carly, See allo December. | 
KITCHEN 
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KITC HEN GARDEN. 


DECEMBER. 


ROUND now prepare, by dunging, digging, 
trenching, for the reception of future crops: 
next year. 

Dung of old cucumber, melon, and other hot-beds, 
and other rotten dung for manure, now wheel in, 
when fro or dry weather, upon ſuch compartments 
of the kitchen ground as are moſt in want thereof, and 
alſo in ground where any Jong ſtanding crops are in- 
tended, ſuch as aſparagus and artichokes, laying it 
thicker in thoſe places than for the common annual 
crops ; but manure will likewiſe be requiſite occa- 
fionally, or once in two, or three years at moſt, to the 
kitchen ground in genera], and may now-be applied 
where moſt wanted. 45314 | 

Dig or trench ground now at all opportunities, and 
lay it in rough ridges to mellow and enrich more 
feQually by the weather, for the greater benefit of 
the reſpective crops to be ſowed and planted for next 
year's ſupply ; and when theſe are to be put in, the 
ground is ſoon levelled down proper for theic re- 
ception ; which, by turning it over again, will be 
a ſtill farther improvement in the ſoil. 1 
| Peas ſow in open weather, of the hotſpur kinds, 
on a warm border, or beſt ſheltered warm quar- 
ters, in the full ſun, both to ſucceed thoſe ſowed be- 
fore, or as a ſubſtitute crop in caſe the former ſowing 
ſhould be cut off by the rigour of the froſt. 

Early peas, of October or laſt month's ſowing, 
if now come up an inch or two high, draw a little 
fine earth to them in a dry day; and when ſevere froſty 
weather, a covering of ſtraw litter, &c. would be a 
great protection to the plants, or any in a row cloſe 
to the wall may be defended with mats. | 
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Sow alſo early dwarf jezs for tranſplanting next 
month into hot- beds for forcing. 1 hey may be 
fowed either in a frame or in a moderate hot bed, 
thickly, or in large pots or boxes, placed in a hot-bed 
or a hot houſes &c. to raiſe the plants one or two 
inches high for tranſplanting into a hot-bed in 
January. a 

BEAxs alſo plant in moderate portions, both of 
more early mezagans, or if none put in before, plant 
2 good crop n alſo plant a large crop of long pods, 
broad Spaniſh, and Windſor or toker beans, which 
different ſorts will ſucceed one another in bearing. 

Likewiſe ſow mazagan beans- thickly, in a bed or 
border, for tranſplantation, ſowing them thick, either 
in broad drills an inch deep, or on the ſurface and covered 
in that depth, and the bed then defended with a frame, 
band-glaſſes or mats, in ſevere weather, to preſerve 
the ſeed and plants ready for tranſplanting in caſe 
thoſe in the open ground ſhould be cut off, and thoſe 
thus protected may be planted out, wien an inch or 
two high at the end of next month or February, &c. 
in mild weather. 

Draw earth up to the young early beans that are an 
inch or two above ground. 

ASPARAGUS, plant another ſucceſſion21 crop of freſh 

plants in new-made hot- beds for forcing, to ſupply the 
table next month, being careful always to have full 
grown plants of three or four years old from the 
iced, and two or three tranſplanted. See January for 
particulars. 
The former made aſparagus hot-beds ſhould have 
air admitted when the buds come up, after the frame 
is put on; likewiſe keep up the heat by proper 
linings of freſh hot dung, and cover the glaſſes every 
night with mats or ftraw litter. —See Fanuary. 

The aſparagus plants in the natural beds intended 
for forcing, and ſome of thoſe that are of a proper 
age for that occaſion, ſhould be covcred at the ap- 
proach of ſezere froſt with long litter, to prevent 
their being frozen in the ground when wanted to 
take them up for forcing. 
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The natutal- graund aſparagus not yet had their win - 
ter dreſſing, by clearing them from weeds, digging the 
alleys, and landing up the beds, ſhould be compleated, 
the beginning of this month, as directed in October. 

- CAULIFLOWER PLANTS! wintcrivg in frames and 

band-glafles in a young growth for next year's early 
and main crops, now carefully attend, both to give them 
the full air daily in temperate weather, and to protect: 
them from froſt, as directed laſt month: keep all 
dead leaves picked off, and in froſty weather ſhould: 
cover the glaſſes of the frame: plants with mats or long 
ſtraw litter, and when very ſevete, lay it alſo round the 
ſides of the frames; likewiſe, in v=ry rigorous froſts, 
cover the hand-glaſs crop with litter laid round each. 
glaſs; and if any are in. beds under hoop arches,, 
give alfo ſhelter of mats, &c. as above. 

Likewiſe if any cauliflowers are in borders under a. 
warm well, without any protection of frames, &c, 
they ſhould, in ſevere froſts, have dry long litter 
put over them lightly, which will protect the plants, 
without cruſhing or breaking dewn the leaves any: 
ways materiaily.. . | 

The cauliflowers that were raiſed laſt May, and: 
planted: out in July for the Michaelmas and winter 
crop, will ſtill continue in production in ſuch plants. 
as remain, aud will ſometimes produce tolerable heads 
the-grezteſt part of this month. 

Cracks may be planted, if mild open weather, 
for early crops ; principally of the early Yorkſhire,, 
ſugarloaf, Batterſea, or other early kinds, if the 
plants are of tolerable ſtrong growth; planting them 
in an open {pace of rich ground, in rows a. foot and: 
balf or two feet aſunder. . 
Likewiſe plant ſome early dwarf cabbege, if not 
done, to come in for the earlieſt, crop of young ſmall- 
hearted: cabbages in April and May. ; 

Hoe the ground betwecn cabbages planted in au- 
tumn, looſen the earth, and, where any are of ad- 
vanced growth, hoe a little earth up about the Rems 
of the plants. | | 
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CoLEewoRrTs for late ſpring crops may be planted 
out from ſeed-beds or nurſery beds, where any re- 
main therein; plant them in rows twelve by ſix 
inches diſtance. 

Hoe between former-planted coleworts of the en- 
ſuing ſpring crops,” to looſen the ground about the 
plants to {trengthen and increafe their growth. 

LeTTVCEs, wintered under frames or hand-glaſſes, 
&c. continue to give penty of free air in all mild 
dry days, by taking the glaſſes off; but generally de- 
tended when much rain, and propped up at one end 
to admit air, if mild weather; for, if a mild ſeaſon, 
the plants muſt not be kept too cloſe to draw them 
weak: to give full air in all temperate weather, 
though generally keep them protected every night, 
and, if very cold, ſhut the glafſes down cloſe, and 


always kept cloſe when froſty; and in ſevere froſty 


weather, cover with mats or ſtraw litter over the 
glaſſes, both of nights and occaſionally continued of 
days, during the time of very intenſe frofts; 
Likewiſe to lettuce in warm borders give occ2ftonal 
protection in ſevere- weather, by covering with mats 
or ftraw. | 2 N | 
To young lettuce plants in general, now wintering 
either in frames, hand-glaftes, or borders, &c. give 
fome attention to keep them clean from any fpreading 
weeds ; alſo to deſtroy flugs as much as ' poſhble, 
which often attack and devour theſe plants at this 


ſeafon ; likewiſe pick away all decayed leaves, and 


occaſionally looſen the earth gently between the 
plants. | | 


Lettuce for forcing, tranſplant ſome largeſt ſtrong 
plants from frames or borders, with balls of earth to 


the roots, into a hot-bed defended with fhallow 


frames, furnifhed with glaſſes; giving air in mode- 
rate weather ; they will thus cabbage in winter and 
early in ſpring. | . 
SPINACH, keep clean from all ſpreading winter 

weeds, particularly chickweed, &c. which would 
ſoon over-run and greatly detriment the crop at this 
ſeaſon. Jig 

Sather 
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Gather ſpinach for uſe, in plants well advanced in 
growth, generally taking only the largeſt outer leaves, 
the others will advance in ſueceſſion for the ſameoccaſion. , 

Rapisnes, begin ſowing the firſt early crops, 
both in warm borders and hot- beds. | 

Some may be ſowed, in open weather, the beginning 
or middle, and towaids the latter end of this month, 
in a warm border, of the early ſhort- topped kind : 

only, however, ſow a moderate portion at this ſeaſon; 
and as ſoon as ſowed cover the ground with ſtraw, 
which will keep the ſeed warmer, forward its ſprout- 
ing, and will come up ſooner than if not covered; 
but when the plants are advanced above ground, rake 
off the ſtraw every morning in open weather, and 
fork it over again in the evening, and always conti- 
nued over the plants when froſt, both night and day. 
See January and February. 

Likewiſe, ſow a few early dwarf ſhort top radiſſies 
in a hot-bed, under frames and glailes, about the 
middle or latter end of this month; give air when 
the plants come up, thin them where tog thick about 
two inches diſtance, cover the glaſſes of nights, and 
keep up a moderate heat in the bed by gentle linings 
of hot dung to the ſides when the heat declines; and 
thus the radiſhes will be forwarded for drawing in 
January and February. 

SMALL-SALLADING, if require at this ſeaſon, 
ſhould be ſowed in moderate hot-beds once a fort- 
night; fuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape: place 
a ſhallow frame on the bed, earth it at top within 
the frame four or five inche;, ſmooth the ſurface, and 
ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate, very thick, either on 
the ſurface, and but juſt cover it with fine earth ſifted 
over, or fowed in flat ſhallow drills; put on the 
olaſles, and give air when the plants come up. Set 
Jannury and February, &c. 

Or in want of hot- beds, fmall-ſallading may be 
wed, in open mild weather, in ſouth floping beds of 
natural earth, defended with frames and glaſſes, uſing 
the ſhalloweſt frames ; or if the frames are deep, they 
may be ſunk, to have the glaſſes within ſix, eigne, os 
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ten inches of the ſurface of the earth, in order to 

2 a more quick and free growth in the feed and 
ants, 

n However, if froſty weather prevail, or ſupplies of 

the above ſallading required to be raiſed as expedi- 

tiouſly as poſſible, it is proper to ſow principally in 

hot - beds at this ſcaſon. 

Or ſmall quantities, if required at this ſeaſon, 
to be raifed as expeditiouſly as poſſible on particular 
occaſions, may be ſowed in large wide puts of light 
earth, and placed in a hot houſe, which will forward 
them exceedingly in a quick growth, -{uon fit to 
gather. 1 | 

CARROTS and PARSNEPS of the main crops, if 
ſtill remaining in the ground, dig up a quantity in 
open weather, and depoſited under cover in ſand, to 
be ready for uſe in caſe of hard froſt. 

Likewiſe of E-scuLEXNT Rcors in general, as red 
beet, ſalſafy, Jeruſalem artichokes, horic-radiſh, black 
Spaniſh 1adiſh, &c. ſome of each ſhould be taken up, 
}f not done laſt month, and placed in ſand or dr 
earth under ſhelter, or where they may be readily 
detenced with a thick covering of long litter, if 
froſt ſet in fevere, to be ready and cafily taken up fer 
uſe as wanted, when others ate frozen in the ground. 

CELERY, continue to land up the different crops 


according to their advanced growth, performing it 


in dry open weather, 

In this work, let the full-blanched celery have their 
final earthing or landing vp within fix or cight inches of 
their tops, both to blanch them additionally in length 
and preſerve them more eſfectually from the froſt: the 
other crops advancing in ſueceſſon, earth up more or 
leſs, in proportion to the increaſed growth of the 
plants. | 

When there is appearances of ſevere froſt, fecure 
ſome full-blanched celery for preſent ſupply of the 
family, either by covering with long ſtraw litter, or 
removing ſome under ſhelter of a ſh.d or ceilar, or 
other convenience under cover. 

Exp1ive of full growth, continue to is 1 
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leaves of a portion of the largeſt beſt plants in open 
dry weather, to whiten for ule in proper ſucceſſion. 
Likewiſe to blanch endive occaſionally at this 
feaſon, in appearance of froſt, or in caſe of very wet 
ground liable to rot the plants, you may remove ſome . 
largeſt plants, with full roo:s, in dry open weather,, 


and either depoſit them into the ſouth fide of raiſed 


ridges of dry earth, or form a ſloping bed or beds of 
dry light earth, raiſed two feet or more behind, and in 
which plant a quantity of eadive, moderately cloſe to- 
ether, and may be defended with a frame, &c. or for 
maller quantities have earth in a deep frame, in a 
rid ged or high-raiſcd floping order, plunge ſome endive 
therein, and defend them with the glaſſes; or alſo, 
having a ridged heap of earth in any covered ſhed, 
a parcel of endive may be inſerted therein as above; 
thus, in either method, the endive will be more ſecure 
from the effects of froſt and over abundant wet; ob- 
ſerving, when ſevere froſt, to cover the ridges, frames, 
c. thickly with ſtraw litter. Or in r gorous f:ofts 
defend ſome beſt endive remaining in the full ground 
with a covering of long litter, 

CarDooNs, where not fully landed up, complete 
it the beginning of this month in dry open weather, 
and if ſevere froſt, protect ome beſt cardoons by 
looſening them at the root, lay them down on one 
fide, and cover with long litter over each plant. | 

MixrT and TarxracGon, if ſome early young 
green ſhoots are required, plant fome roots of each in 
a hot-bed, they will quickly grow, and ſoon furniſh 
ſhoots to gather. $4 

Brocculi and BorecoLt of the late autumn 
planting, and now adv.ncing for ſpring fupply, en- 
courage in growth by hoeing the ground between, 
and draw ſome earth up round the tems, | 

Musgurooum Bens continue conſtantly covered 
with dry ſtraw or long litter a foot at leaſt thick, 
to protect them eftectually from all weather, exa- 
mining eccaſionally, after exceffive rains, &c. If the 
wet has penetratzd quite through the covering remove 


the wet ſtraw next the bed, and apply a quantity of 
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dry in proportion, giving alſo additional protection 
of large mats ſpread over the whole. 

New muſhroom beds may ſtill be made for winter 
and ſpring production, eſpecially if none were made 
the two laſt months, or that thoſe then nrade fail of 
ſucceſs, or have declined : obſerving the fame me- 
thods as directed in autumn. 3 

Or former made muſhroom beds of September or 


October, that either fail in production, or that have 


ſuddenly declined, and the ſpawn ſtill in good fertile 
condition, provide a quantity of warm, long, ' ſtable 
litter, remove the preſent covering, apply the warm 
litter next the bed a foot thick, adding the beſt of 
the old covering over this, which will heat mode- 
rately, and , communicate an enlivening warmth to 
the bed, to promote a revived vegetation in the dor- 
mant ſpawn, | 

In muſhroom beds now in a productive ſtate, 
ſhould have the muſhrooms gathered while of a young 
or middling growth once or twice a week; taking 
opportunity for this of dry days, turning off the 
covering with particular care, and gather all that ap- 
pear of proper ſize, buttons, middling heads, and 
flaps, and directly apply the covering over the bed 
again an equal thickneſs. See September, &c, 

Hor- BED Duxc ſhould now be collected and pre- 
pared, in quantity as may be required, where in- 
tended to raiſe early crops by forcing ; ſuch as cucum- 
bers, ſmall- ſallad, aſparagus, radiſhes, &c. and for 
which horſe ſtable dung, conſiſting of the long and 
ſhort moiſt litter and dunging of the horſes together, 
is the proper material, cleared out daily from the 
ſtables to the dung- hill; where being in proper 
abundance, prefer that which is moderately frefh and 
abounding in good moiſt heat, collecting the neceſſary 
quantity, fork it up into a round heap or long high 
ridge for a week or fortnizht, to ferment equally, 
101 paſs off the rank noxious ſteam and vehement 


durning quality peculiar to this dung, thereby have 
it in geod preparation not fo liable to burn when 
formed into a bed; or if turned over once or twice 
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in the above time, the violent heat and ſteam will 
evaporate more effeCtually. _ . 
FoRCING in Hor-BEDS may now be commenced 
or continued in ſeveral crops of ſmall eſculents, that 
may be required for table as early as poſſible, either 
as firſt early crops of the defirable kinds, or ſome in 
ſucceſſion ; as aſparagus, ſmall-ſallad, cucumbers, 
radiſhes, mint, tarragon, tanſey, muſhrooms, &c. 
Mare Hor- EDS for raiſing any intended early 
crops of the ſorts above mentioned; being provided 
for this purpoſe with proper ſupplies of well pre- 
pared hot dung, as above explained, and furniſhed 
with garden frames and glaſſes, make the hot-beds for 
one or more of the ſaid frames in ſubſtance two feet 
and a half to a yard high in dung; ſuch as for ſallad- 
ing, radiſhes, mint, &c. two feet to two and a half 
high is ſufficient ; for cucumbers and aſparagus three 
feet to three and a half will be requiſtte, each crop to 
have a ſeparate or diſtinct hot- bed; the beds defended 
with frames and lights, and earthed at top within the 
frames with light rich dry mould five or fix to eight 
inches deep, and in which ſow and plant the different 
articles required : admit air to the plants every day 
in moderate weather, by propping up the upper end 
of the lights one or two fingers breadth or more, ac- 
cording to the heat and ſteam ariſing in the beds, and - 
as the weather is Jeſs or more temperate ; but moſtly 
ſhut cloſe of nights, except in the early ſtate of the 
bed, the ſteam and heat is conſiderable; when, give 
alſo occaftonal admiſſion of air and vent to the ſteam ; 
but afterwards, when the bed is of a moderate degree 
of heat, admit air principally only in the day time, 
when the temperature of the weather admits, and 
always the moſt freely in mild ſun-ſhining weather 
cover the glaſfes every evening with mats or ſtraw 
litter, and uncovered in the morning; and when the 
heat of the beds decline, renew it by application of 
linings of hot dung to the fides, eſpecially to beds in 
which there are crops of any confiderable conti- 
nuance, as aſparagus, cucumbers, radiſhes, &. 
Lier Hor-ntvDs, to renew the heat of ſuch as are 
7 declined, particularly thoſe of aſparagus made aſt 


month 
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month or beginning of this, applying hot dung to 
the ſides fifteen or eighteen inches wide, railing it 
gradually as high as the dung of the bed. 

Etpxry Beans, if required as early as poſſible, 
a ſmall ciop of the early dwarf kinds may be planted 
in pots, three or four beans in each, an inch deep, 
and placed in a hot-houſe or pinery ſtove, and when 
the plants come up give frequent waterings, they will 
yield a moderate production next month or in Fe- 
bruary. | 

In a fortnight or three weeks after, planting the 
firſt crop, put in a few more as above, but in ſmall 

ts to be advancing to ſucceed the former, and 
when the plants are of two or thice inches growth or 
more, tranſplant them with the balls of earth about 
the roots into larger pots to remain, and in which 
they will come into bearing in regular ſucceſſion to 
the others ; and by continuing planting. a portion 
every three weeks till March or April, the ſucceſſion 
may be continued till the natural ground crops arrive 
to production in June; but in theſe early crops, thoſe 
planted in January and February will generally pro- 
duce more ſucceſsfully and abundant than thoſe put 
in at this ſeaſon. _ 8 
© STRAWEERRY PLANTS in pots may now be placed 

in a hot houſe or pinery to force for early fruiting, 

Have general y the ſcarlet ſtrawberry as the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful for early forcing, and let them be two year's 
old plants, that they may be of a proper age and 
growth for full bearing, either fuch as have been 
E in young plants a year or two befote, or ſome 

aring plants now removed from beds with balls of 
earth, and planted in pots; placing the pots near the front 
or top glaſſes, or ſome placed in the bark- bed, give oc- 
caſional waterings; they will produce a few eatly fruit 
in February or March. And, to ſucceed theſe, introduce 
a larger portion the following months till Mach or 
April, which will produee in ſucceſſion in greater per- 


fection and abundance, See January, February, &c. 


© Generally when intended to force ſtrawberries, 
have plants of a proper age as above, in pots, and 


placed in a warm ſituation under a ſouth wall, or in 


a frame, 
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a frame, and defended with the glaſſes or other cover- 
ing, in ſevere weather, to preſerve them in good con- 
dition ready for removing into a hot-houſe or hot- 
bed, &c. for forcing. 9 Jan. and Feb. | 
CUCUMBERS, if required in early production, 
may be ſowed, a ſmall portion of the early prick! 
kind in a hot bed, the beginuing, middle, or — 
the latter end of this month, for the chance of having 
an early ſpring crop in February or March. | 
To effect this, make a ſmall hot-bed for a one- 
light frame a yard or three feet and a. half high, in 
which to ſow the ſeed, and raiſe the plants of two or. 
three inches growth, for tranſplanting into a large hot- 
bed; ſet on the frame and glaſs; then earth the bed 
wichin the frame with light rich dry mould, five or fix 
inches thick; ſow the ſzed therein half an inch 
deep, or fill two or three middling pots with mould, 
as above, and in which ſow the ſeed, plunging the 
pots into the earth of the bed; and by being thus in 
pots, theſe, if the heat of the bed ſhould caſuall 
prove too violent, may be conveniently drawn, up leſs 
or more, or wholly out of the carth, diſtant from the. 
burning heat, without diſturbing the plants : admit 
air every day, &c. as directed above under the article 
bot-bed ; covering the glaſſes of nights with mats; 
and theſe cucumbers, when the plants are three or 
four days old, to. prick them in ſmall pots four in 
each, and plunged in the hot- bed till advanced in the 
ſecond or rough leaves two or three inches broad, 
then to be tranſplanted with the balls of earth about 
the roots into large hot beds, to remain for fruiting z, 
obſerving, in the whole, to proceed according to 
the general directions given in —— and February 
in the work of raiſing early cucumbers. . 
Where cucumbers were continued or raiſed in hot- 
beds in autumn, or ſowed or planted in October or 
November, with intent to try the chance of having 
ſome fruit in winter or about Chriſtmas, the beds 
ſhould be kept to a good moderate beat by lining the 
ſides occaſionally with hot dung ; have air admitted 
every day when the weather is tolerably mild or tem- 


perate, 
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perate, and the g aſſes covered of nights with 


mats, &c. 

Or may now ſow cucumbers in a hot-houſe, in 
ſmall pots, plunged in the bark-bed, managed as 
directed for early cucumbers in January, and when 
of advanced growth, tranſplanted with full balls to 
the roots into larger pots, or long narrow boxes, and 
placed near the glaſſes above to have the greater beneſit 
of the ſun; giving proper ſupplies of water. 

" PLANTS UNDER FRAMES and GLASSES in natural 
beds, give now proper attendance, to' admit air in 
mild days, and protection in ſevere weather; ſuch 
particularly as cauliflowers and lettuce, or beans and 
peas deſigned for tranſplanting, give them the free air 
daily when the weather is open and mild, either by 
propping up the glaſſes two or three inches, or taking 


them entirely off in fine dry days, that the plants may 


not draw up weak in growth ; but moſtly kept on of 
nights and very cold or bad weather ; alſo generally 
have the glaſſes continued over when much rain, and 
tilted to admit air, and always kept cloſe ſhut in froſts ; 
and when the froſt is very ſevere, give alſo additional 
protection of mats or ſtraw litter over the glaſſes and 
round the frames ; obſerving the ſame care to thoſe 
under hand-glaſfſes : but, as before remarked, let the 
plants always have plenty of frce air in open weather, 
now and during the winter, as they principally only 
require protection from froſt. 5 

Or, where any of the above plants have been 


pricked cloſe in warm borders without any protection 


of frames and glaſſes, &c. it is proper, in ſevere froſty 
weather, to defend them with a covering of dry ſtraw, 
forked over them lightly half a foot thick or more. 

LAND UP ASPARAGUs BEDs and ARTICHOKES, 
if omitted in November, performing it the beginning 
of this month, while open weather continues. 

Rippe ve GROUND in all vacant compartments 
that are now intended to be digged or trenched, in pre- 
paration for ſowing or planting in the ſpring ; pro- 
ceeding by regular trenches, two good ſpades wide, 
and one or two deep, according as it may be pg” 
3 45% WE * 
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| for particular crops, or as the depth of good foil 
admits z generally for all common ſlight-rooting plants 
| one full ſpade deep may beſufficient, unleſs it may be 
thought expedient to go deeper on particular occa- 
| ſions, to renew the top ſoil more effectually, or to 
bury weeds a conſiderable depth in the bottom; 
though for long eſculent roots, as carrots and par- 
ſneps, &c. two ſpades deep is adviſeable, or one full 
ſpade and a good ſhoveling; obſerving, in all of 
which, to dig the ground of each trench in a rough 
ridge Jongways, to remain in that order to mellow 
and improve by the weather with all poſſible advan- 
tage, till it is wanted for immediate ſowing and plant- 
ing, then to be levelled down © evenly for the re- 
ception of the reſpective craps, in ſeeds or plants, at 
the proper ſeaſons; and this levelling down and again 
{tirring and breaking the ſoil,” will be an additional 
improvement. E eee N 
In ridge-trenching dunged ground, dig in the mo. 
principally but one ade deep, within more effectual 
and ſpeedy reach of the roots of the plants; generally 
paring in the dung equally into the bottom of each 
open trench, digging the earth of the ſucceeding 
trench in upon the dung an equal depth. | 
SowinG and PLAwTING at this ſeaſon is neceſſary 
only in ſome few moderate crops, to come in for early 
uſe in their reſpective ſeaſons, ſome in the full 
ground, and ſome in the hot- beds for earlieſt pro- 
duction. | : 28 | 
The principal ſowing crops at this time are early 
hotſpur and marrowfat peas, in a warm compartment 
of light dry ground; ſome early radiſhes on warm 
borders; and alſo radiſhes, ſallading, and cucumbers, 
in hot-beds, where required to have them for uſe as 
carly as poſſible. See each fort under its reſpective 
head. | , | 
And planting crops in this month conſiſt prin- 
cipally of ſome early cabbages in a warm dry quarter, 
a few mazagan beans, if none planted before, or 
ſome to ſucceed any former planted crops of the two. 


laſt months, a larger portion of long-pods and a 
. middling 
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middling crop of Windſor beans: and in hot beds to 
plant — and cucumbers, the latter chiefly in 
young ſeedling plants, to prick in pots, &c. mint roots, 
to furuiſh early young green mint, or cecaſionally tanſey 


and tarragon, if required in young green produc- 


tions; and in a hot- houſe, may fow and plant in pots 
kidney beans, ſtrawberries, cucumbers, ſmall- ſallad. 

Or, where ſome haidy perennial herbs, furniſhed 
with tops for preſent uſe are particularly wanted, 
they may be planted occaſionally in beds or borders; 
ſuch as burnet, balm, ſorrel, ſage, thyme, rue, &c. 
tranſplant ing them with good balls of earth about the 
roots not to receive any check by removal; though in 
moſt of theſe and other aromatic herbs, it is more 
g igible to deſer the principal planting thereof till the 
Pings: 1 ped 5 
Allo, at this time, may oceaſionally plant horſe- 
radiſh, Jeruſalem artichokes, and mint roots, as 
being all very hardy; but all of which may be ſuc- 
ceſsfully planted in the ſpring, about February and 
March, for the main crop. 

Likewiſe may plant ſeveral articles for ſeed, if 
omitted 4n the two, laſt months, as large or full headed 
cabbages and ſavoys, trenched down to their heads 
two feet diſtance, alſo full- hearted cabbage coleworts ; 
likewiſe cartots, parſneps, red beet root, turneps, 
all of the fineſt large roots planted down over their 
crowns, in tos two or three feet aſunder; allo 
onions, fineſt ſorts of the largeſt dried roots that 
were houſed in autumn for keeping, planted in 
drills three or four inches deep; though if ap- 
pearance of froſt, it is more adviſable to defer plant- 
ing all thoſe ſerts till February. & 

- , Hogixs pecrftorin occaſionally in dry open weather, 
between rows of coleworts, late planted broccoli and 
borecole, and early cabbages planted in October or 
November, to looſen the earth about the plants, to 
encourage their growth, and to cut up ſpicading or 
any large weeds, ſtriking them clean out of the 
ground. | 

 PoTATOEs, if any ſtiil remain in the ground, dig 
them up wholly the beginning of this menth, — 

an 
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and dried as well as poſſible, then houſed, ſecure from 
froſt and wet. 

T he potatoes which were taken up and houfed in 
autumn, ſhould be turned over occaſionally to pick 
out any that are rotten, or of a decaying ſtate; and 
generally cover th-m thickly with dry ſtraw, to ex- 
clude the froft, air, and damps, that they may keep 
ſound and in good condition all winter and ſpring. 

JeruUsALEM ARTICHOKES being now in good pers 
ſection for boiling, a quantity ſhould be digged up in 
dry open weather, and houſed in the dry, in ſand, 
and covered with litter; to be ready for uſe, when 
thoſe remaining in the ground are frozen up in ſevere 
weather, that they cannot be digged up when wanted. 

BLAck SPANISH Rapnisn, for winter uſe, now of 
full maturity for cating, ſhould pull up a quantity in 
app*arance of froſt, the tops cut off, and houſed in 
dry ſand, to be ready when wanted in froſty weather, 
when the others are frozen in the ground. 

Broccorlr, of the principal winter crop, will now 

produce central heads in full perfection for gathering, 
both of the purple and cauliflower kind: cut them 
while of a cloſe firm growth, with five or fix inches 
of the ſtalk to each head, and pull-away all the large 
leaves, they are then ready for the kitchen. 

BorRECOLE, of the main crops, will now be in good 
perfection in t*cir large open colewort heads, excel- 
lently good boiling winter greens; and the ſtalks will 
produce many fine young ſprouts in the ſpring. 

WirTER Ox1ons, or thoſe ſowed and raifed in 
Auguſt and September, to ſtand the winter in their 
young green ſtate for uſe in that feaſon and ſpring, 
and ſome to remain for early bulbing in ſummer, 
ſhould, at this ſe:ſon, be kept very clear from ſpread- 
ing weeds, as chickweed, &c. if any advance on the 
beds, which would now ſoon ſpread conſiderably and 
greatly detriment the crop. on, ; 

As, of the above crop, the blades of the Welſh 
onions commonly die down to the ground, but the 
bottom part and root remain ſound, they ſhoot up 
again towards the ſpring ; ſo the beds ſhould not be 

diſturbed, 
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diſturbed, only cleared from weeds ; and if a little 
looſe earth from the alleys is ſpread over the ſurface 
of the beds, half an inch or an inch thick, the >plants 
will come up the ſtronger. 

Old dried onions, that were houſed in autumn for 
keeping, ſhould be occaſionally examined, turned 
oe > and all that appear of a decaying tate, or begin 

to ſprout, ſhould be picked out and removed from 
the others. 

In froſty weather, defend tenderer kinds of eſcu- 
lents, of ſome particular ſorts, with proper covering ; 
ſuch as lettuces and cauliflowers in beds, &c. protect 
with the glaſſes of the frames and hand- glaſſes, all 
ſhut down cloſe ;| and when the froſt is very rigorous, 

ive additional protection of ſtraw-litter laid round 
the ſides of the frames and over the glaſſes; as alſo 
if any of theſe plants are, pricked cloſe in beds or 
borders without the protection of frames or glaſſes, cover 
them in ſevere ftoſt with mats or dry long litter; like- 
wile in extremely ſevere weather, cover artichokes 
with ſome long dung litter Jaid cloſe about the plants 
and over the tops of them, eſpecially where it was 
omitted to land them up previous to the commence- 
ment of the froſt: it will likewiſe: be proper to cover 
ſome beſt celery, endive, and cardoons, &c. that are 
of full growth, for preſent ſupply; and early radifhes 
lately ſowed in warm borders, keep canſtantly covered 
with ſtraw during the continuance of froſt, 
Likewiſe in froſty weather take opportunity, while 
the ground is frozen hard for wheeling, to wheel in 
dung for manure upon the different compartmen:s 
where moſt required. 
' EarTH/:0R LAND UP, plants aß Loch particular 
ſorts, to blanch them white and tender for uſe, ſuch 
as celery and cardoons, performing it in open dry 
weather; and let all thoſe of full growth be now 
earthed or landed up fully, or within fix to eight or 
ten inches of the tops, the beginning of the month, 
both. to blanch the ſtalks additionally in length, and 
to protect them more Fa from rigorous froſt, 

ARTI- 
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ARTICHOKEsS, where not had the winter dreſſing 
by cutting down the large leaves, and landing up the 
rows of plants, it is proper to complete it the begin- 
ning of this month, if intended to be done; in which 
cut down all the large leaves cloſe to the ground, clear 
to the ſmall heart ſhoots; and of theſe alſo ſhorten 
any long advanced leaves, preſerving principally only 
the ſmall central ones; then dig the ground along 
cach row, and in the interval ſpaces, a modera 
ſpade deep, working the earth equally half way from 
both ſides of the row, into a gradual ridge along the 
middle over the roots, and cloſe about each head of 
plants, to protect the crowns of the roots, and young 
heart ſhoots or leaves more effectually from the power 
of rigorous fioſts, which in ſevere winters ſometimes 
kills theſe plants, if not protected either by landing up 
or covered over with horſe {table-litter, or occaſionally 
both methods of protection is necellary in extremely 
ſevere weather. | 

If, however, the landing up of the artichokes as 
above is omitted, it is adviſeable to cut down the 
large leaves, and either hoe and rake or fork off large 
weeds, or dig the ground, to remain clean all winter, 
as well as prove beneficial to the plants; and in hard 
froſts defend them with ſtrawey mulch or litter laid 
cloſe about each ſtock, and in very rigorous weather, 
cover quite over the crowns, | 


— 
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HE work of planting and pruning, where re- 
maining to be done in the different ſorts of 
fruit-trees; ſhould now be fo:warded at all opportuni- 
ties, both in wall-trees, eſpaliers, and ſtandards. 
PLASTING 
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PLANTING may now be performed in open weather, 
in all ſorts of fruit-trees ; but it will be adviſeable to 
forward what is now intcnded, as carly in the month 
as poſhble, before the commencement of continuing 
froſt, and not to continue that work if appearance of 
ſevere frolty weather, at leaſt not have more trees 


drawn for that purpoſe than can be conveniently 


planted while che weather is open; and in which caſe 


of continuing froſts I kely to commence, it will be 


moſt adviſeable't' decline any principal planting till 
appearance of ſettled open weather in the latter end 
of January and in February and March, as the 
buſineſs of planting may be very ſucceſsfully performed 
in theſe months; however, in a continuance of ſettled 
open weather in the preſent ſeaſon, the planting may 
alſo be proceeded in now with good ſucceſs. 


All the tribe of fruit-trees, both for walls, eſpaliers, 


and ſtandards, may be planted in any common ſoil of 
a garden, that is one or two ſpades deep of good 
earth; alſo in field land of fimilar quality, and 
where it may be intended to plant orchards of ſtandards, 


or to convert any part into a garden, and in which 
to have fruit-trees in the different orders of training. 


Prepare for planting by digging or trenching, eſpe- 


cially the borders where any new or general plantation 


of wall or eſpalier trees are intended; or alſo to im- 
prove the ground where needful, in poor or un- 
favourable foils, by application of good rotten dung, 
or occaſionally with addition of freſh rich earth, or 
fat pliable loam, or a compoſt of theſe ezrths and 
dung together, either wholly or at preſent only in 
the places where the trees are to be planted, the other 
parts of the borders augmented by degrees, applying 
the manure, &c. and dig the ground two ſpades deep, 
or one full ſpade at leaſt, digging down the dung 
regularly. to the bottom; or if a conſiderable portion 
of loam or other good earth or compoſt is applied, re- 
moving ſome proportion of the worſt ſoil of the bor- 
ders, and work the new earth or compoſt with that 
remaining, or more fully towards the bottom, 0 

. r 
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Or where the ground deſigned for planting either 
wall-trees, eſpaliers, or {tandards, is already ſufficient- 
ly rich and good, not leſs than one, or if two ſpades, 
deep, or more, of good earth, the better, and is 1a 
cultivation by former digging, &c. nothing more will; 
now be required than to dig a capacious aperture, half 
2 yard to two or three feet wide, for the reception of 
each tre. | * 4p 6 4 2 

Though for a full plantation of wall and eſpalier 
trees, it is very eligible» to have the borders well 
manured and wholly: digged or trenched two ſpades 
or one full ſpade deep, as that of the proper good ſoil, 
admits; and the manure diggede in regularly to the; 
bottom, the depth as above, which if it admits of 
diggi g two ſpades or more of good fertile eirth, it: 
will be of particular advantage to the growth of the! 
trees and fruit. 15 1 0 

However, as in many places, the general depth of 
good foil may not exceed one ſpade, or fome- ſcarcely; 
that, it will nevertheleſs admit of - planting with, 
tolerable tucceſs ; though if the borders for the prin- 
cipal wall and eſpalier trees could be conveniently 
auzmented with freth loam and dung, or a compoſt 
of theſe together, to have two ſpades depth of good 
rich ſoil, by partly ſinking the bottom and raiſing 
the ſurface, it would be of greater advantage. 

But even where there is a natural good depth of 
earth in the borders, if it is poor, or of a very dry; 
unſubſtantial nature, it is adviſe ble to improve it as 
well as poſſible, by trenching in a: good portion of 
dung, and where convenient to add ſome freſu ſub- 
itantial earth or loam, or a compoſt of earth and rotten 
dung; or, where attainable, good ſurface loam is ex- 
cellint improvement to fruit- tree borders, from its 
rich durable quality, vety beneficial in promoting @ 
permanent fiee growth in the trees, and their produc- 
tion of good fruit; and if for the preſent a quantity 
is added only to the places where the trees are to bo 
planced, it will be particulacly ſerviceable in en- 
ecutaging a free growth in the trees from the beginning. 
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Or if a ftrong, ſtubborn, or wet ſoil, it may be 
NG with dry light earths, aſhes, and good plenty 
of dung. 

Likewiſe for ſtandard fruit-trees intended for plant- 
ing in gardens and orchards, if the allotted compart- 
ments of greund are of a very inferior quality as above, 
or very poor, an augmentation of good freſh earth, loam, 
&c. added to the places where each tree is to be 
Planted, to the extent of three, four or five feet width, 
would be of much advantage. | 

But where the ground is of a tolerably good tem- 
perature, as in the common ſoil of a kitchen garden, 
or other garden ground, or good field land, no improve- 
ment will be required, eſpecially in gardens where 
the ground is-annually digged or trenched, and occa- 
ſionally enriched with dung in the cultivation of the 
under crops of herbaceous vegetables; though when 
deſigned to plant orchards where the ground is con- 
tinued in graſs ſward, it would be of advantage to dig 
the ground where the trees are to ſtand in ſpaces of 
four, five or ſix feet, either at planting or afte: wards, 


the ſame or following year, to give a large ſcope. of 


Jooſe ground for the advancing ioots to extend freely. 

W here new plantations of fruit-trees are intended, 
or a new garden to be made, in which it is deſigned 
to have fruit-trees planted, it is of conſiderable im- 


portance to allot them as good a ſoil as poſſible, and 


a proper ſituation, which may be more caſily effected 
where there is ſufficient ſcope of ground to chuſe 
from ; but where limited, every one muſt 'do the 


beſt he can in the allotted ſpace, which if naturally. 


any tolerably good ground, the trees will ſucceed, 
or if a bad ſoil, it may be improved by degrees; 
though, as before intimated, any common good gar- 
den ground, or fertile field land, one, or two ſpades 
deep, in good mellow earth, will be age. and in 
rd to lituation, it may be any crately low, 
level, or riſing ground, or a gentle acclivity, or 
floping, preferable to a very low wet ſituation, in 
which neither the trees nor fruit will be proſperous, 
and to that of any conſiderable eminence, expoſed to 
3 tem- 
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tempeſtuous weather and a free open expoſure, full 
to the ſun and air, is alſo moſt deſirable ; that for 
wall- trees, borders ſhould be formed along under the 
walls, &c. four or hve, to ſix, eight, or ten feet wide; 
and for eſpalier trees, proper borders to arrange round 
the principal quarters of the kitchen garden, or 
where convenient, fre or fix feet wide; the borders 
generally dig or trench two ſpades deep, if the depth 
of good ſoil allows; or previouſly, if the ground is 
poor, apply a good portion of dung, or where of an 
unfavourable kind, add loam or other good rich earth 
where it can be obtained, or in default thereof, 
manure more abundantly with dung; and for ftand- 
ards, allot them large open quarters of the garden, 
and in any convenient out premiſes for orchards, &c. 
The principal forts of fruit-trees for general plant- 
ing, are apples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, figs, and grape vines; alſo in 
ſmaller portions, mulberries, medlars, quinces, fil- 
berts, bullaces ; likewiſe walnuts, ſervices, cheſnuts; 
and in every garden have plenty of gooſeberries and 
currants, and a moderate portion of raſpberries: + 
As in the above collection ſome are proper for 
ſtandards, others for wall- trees and eſpaliers, they 


ſhould be diftributed accordingly in the following 


order ; 

For ſtandard trees, the principal ſorts are apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, but conſiderably moſt of 
apples, as the moſt uſeful fruit at all ſeaſons of the 
year, and ſhould be planted abundantly in every gar- 
den and orchard, &c. —_ to the extent of 
ground ; next of pears in good plenty, a very defire- 
able. fruit, obtained in perfection, from Auguſt tilt 
Apfil or May; and always have a proportionable good 
ſupply of cherries and plums, being moſt agreeable 
ſummer fruit, from May or June till September in 
the cherries, and the plums from July or Auguſt till 
October or November, in the early and late kinds; 
and the apples and pears ſhould be planted thirty to 
forty or fifty feet diſtance; but if any are grafted 
&c, on dwarf ſtocks for ſmall compartments, or as 
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may be required, they may be planted only twenty to 
thirty feet aſunder; or codlin apples, which, never 
grow very large trees, may be planted the ſame. diſ- 
tance; plums. and cherries plant at twenty to thirty 
or forty feet aſunder. 
As codlins are a moſt uſeful early ſummer apple, 
2nd the trees moſtly great bearers, they ſhould always 
ee in tolerable plenty, eſpecially the common 
codlin. | 4 
Likewiſe. for ſtandards, plant medlars, quinces, 
filberts, ſervices, mulberries, almonds, bullaces, ber- 
berries, in gardens and orchards twenty to thirty feet 
diſtance ; | alſo. walnuts and Spaniſh cheſnuts, in 
o:chazds, parks, &c. thirty or forty to fifty feet aſun- 
der; and in warm {ſituations in the full ſun may plant 
ſtandard trees of he Breda and Bruſſels apricots. 
Obſerve in planting ſtandard fruit-trees in gardens, 

arrange them in regular rows in the diviſions of the 
large quarters of the kitchen ground, or to divide that 
garden into compartments of thirty to forty or fifty 
feet wide; or occaſionally planted in pleaſure-grounds 
to increaſe the variety. | 

And of the ſhrub; or buſh kinds for ſtandards, con- 
ſifting of gooſeberrics and currants, ſhould plant 
plentifully in the kitchen garden, both in. a ſingle 
row round the quarters, fix to eight or ten feet diſ- 
tance, and in croſs rows to divide large quarters into 
compartments of twenty or thirty to forty or fifty feet 
wide or more, the buſhes planted ſix to eight or ten 
feet aſunder in the rows; or ſome alſo planted in con- 
tinued ranges, ten feet by fix or eight diflance. Alſo 
have raſpberries in rows, four feet and a half or five 
feet diſtance, by three feet in the row, 
Standard- trees of apples, pears, plums and cherries, 
may be planted to good advantage in market kitchen 
unds, in rows to divide the ground into regular 
reaks or compartments, forty to fifty or ſixty feet 
wide, and have gooſeberrics. and currants between the 
trees in each row. . 
Or ſtandard, apples, pears, cherries, ſervices, &c. 
may be planted in hedge-rows of fields. | 
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For wall trees, plant apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
ſigs, grape vines, cherries, p ums and pears; the fir 
five ſorts plant principally on the belt ſouth walls, 
fifteen to eighteen feet diſtance; or may plant ſome 
al ſo on weſt and eaſterly walls, of the apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines; likewiſe plant ſome beſt cherries, 
plums and pears, on ſouth walls, to ripen fruit early 


in the fulleſt perfection; others may be planted on 


walls of eaſt and weſt alpects, to furniſh ripe fruit in 
later ſucceſſion: alſo ſome on north walls for lateſt 
autumn fruit; the plums and cherries fifteen to 


eighteen feet diſtance, and the pears eighteen or 


twenty feet aſunder, as being of the moſt extenſive 
growth; obſerving in the cherry tribe, that as the 
morello being the lateſt ripener, 1s commonly planted 
on north walls, but as being a fine large cherry, if 
fome are planted alſo on ſouth expoſures, the fruit 
will ripen with an improved flavour, and by planting 
other cherries on walls of different aſpects, they will 
ripen fruit from the earlieſt to the lateſt period in 
regular ſucceſſional order. 

Or for wall- trees may occaſionally plant ſome beſt 
early eating apples, as golden pippins, &c, to ripen | 
earlier in er perfection and flavour : alſo mul- 
berries to produce earlier and finer large fruit. | 

Obſerve in the general wall-tree planting, that the 
trees ſhould be principally thoſe with dwarf ſtems, of 
only five or ſix inches, to obtain branches advancing 
near the ground in a gradual order upward, to furniſh 


the wall regularly from bottom to the top. 


Or between the dwarf or common wall-trees may 
plant half or full ſtandards, of three or four to five ot 
ſix feet ſtems, with the heads formed in the wall-tree 
order, to furniſh the upper part of the wall, till the 
others are advanced in growth, then the ſtandards 
may be reduced by degrees, 

In EsrALIERS, plant principal ſupplies of the fineſt 
apples and pears, fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet dif- 
tance; or likewiſe may plant in eſpaliers fome medlars, 
quinces, cherries, plums and mulberries, &c. fifteen to 
eighteen feet aſunder; but obſerve in this order of plant- 
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ing, generally allot a larger ſhare of the apples and pears, 
next of cherries and plums, the other ſorts in ſma let 
portions, and in which, their branches being trained 
thin in a regular expanſion to the trellis work of poſt 
and railing, in the manner of wall: trees, they produce 
fruit in the greateſt perfection, both in ſize, beauty, 
and flavour, | 
Likewiſe in eſpaliers in a warm ſituation full to 
the ſun, may plant a few Breda and Bruſſels apricots, 
ſweet water and black grapes, and early white or 
blue figs, and in ſome ſeaſons will ripen in tolerable 
perfection. 
This manner of planting is effected always with dwarf 
trees only, or ſuch as are trained with ſhort ſtems of five 
or ſix to eight or ten inches, to have branches advancing 
quite from the bottom in regular order upward, and 
the trees planted in a range, the branches trained 
horizontally in a fanned expanſion, four, five or fix 
inches diſtance to the rails or trellis of the eſpalier, 
and extended ſideways till thoſe of the different trees 
meet, and thereby form a ſort of hedge; having, for 
this purpoſe, a range of trellis work of poſts and rails, 
four or five feet high, conſtructed generally along the 
outward borders ſurrounding the quarters of a kitchen 
garden, placed at four, five or fix feet from the walks, 
or in any other open borders where moſt convenient 
or required, either regularly framed for neatneſs and 
ſtrength, or occaſionally ſtout ſtakes driven into the 
round, a foot aſunder, four to five or fix feet high, 
and railed along the top to ſecure them in regular 


order; and on the outſides of the trellis, next the 


walks, the trees are planted the diſtances as above ex- 
plained, and the branches arranged thereto horizon- 
tally, as before obſerved, tying them neatly with ſmall 
pliable oſier twigs, 5 19 and cloſe to the eſpalier 
or trellis work, in a regular manner at equal diſtances. 
Or ſometimes in planting eſpaliers, a few ſtakes are 
placed at firſt, while the trees are young, only as far as 
the preſent branches extend ; and as they advance, place 
more ſtakes accordingly ; or when advanced to ſome 
conſiderable extenſion, erect a regular trellis as above. 
| Dw aRF 
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s, Dwaxr and HALF STANDARD fruit-trees, trained 
er with ſho:t ſtems, from fix inches to one, two, three 
d or four feet high, generally worked on dwarf ſtocks, 
ſt that they may grow with moderate heads, are proper 
2 to plant in ſmall gardens in borders, or in more ex- 
l tenſive compartments for variety. 
In furniſhing fruit- trees in the different orders of 
0 training for planting, it deſerves our beſt attention to 
0 have a collection of the choiceſt varieties of the reſpec- 
pr tive kinds, which may be obtained in great variety at the 
e nurſcries, of one, two or three years old or more, or 
that are advanced to a ſtate of immediate bearing, for 
rf producing fruit the enſuing ſeaſon; being careful to 
have them digged up with a good ſpread of roots; and 
previous to planting, prune the roots where neceſſary, 
cutting off any broken parts, and ſhorten very long 
ſtragglers; and of the head, prune out croſs-placed 
ſhoots or branches, and of ſuperfluous crowded 
branches, cut out in a thinning order; and in wall 
and eſpalier trees, cut away foreright and other irre- 
gular placed productions, leaving however, all the 
regular branches in their full growth. _ | 
Proceeding to the work of planting, dig a circular 
aperture or hole for each tree, half a yard to two or 
three feet wide, according to the expanſion of the 
roots, and a moderate ſpade deep, or a little leſs or 
more, as the roots. may require; and looſening the 
bottom, plant the tree, make the roots ſpread equally, 
trim in ſome of the fineſt earth firſt, to fall in cloſe _ 
about the ſmall roots and fibres, then fill in the reſt of 
the earth as it comes to hand ; ſhake the tree up and 
down gently to ſettle the eatth cloſe ; and when all 
is in, tread it down moderately, firſt round the 
ſide, then towaids the ſtem of the tree. | Fs 
PrunixG ſhould now be forwarded at all conve- 
nient opportunities, in wall-tices and eſpaliers, as 
theſe always require a general annual winter pruning 
and regulation, both in the old and young branches; 
likewiſe to give occaſional pruning to ſtandard fruit- 
trees, where the branches —_— a diſorderly ou 
J's 5 3 
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In the buſineſs of winter-pruning, it is proper to 
remark, that as wall-trees and eſpaliers are trained in 
regular order, within a certain limited ſpace, and as 
they produce a ſuperabundancy of unneceſſary or uſe- 
leſs ſhoots every ſummer, and the branches in their 
proceſs of growih extend beyond their allotted bounds, 


a2 general regulation, of pruning and training, is al- 


"ways necoſſary at this ſeaſon, or any time from No- 
vember till March, while the trees are devoid of leaves 
and in a dormant ſtate, in which the pruning may be 
eligibly performed both in the young and old wood, to 
reduce the trees to the requiſite regularity ;- but as to 
ſtandard fruit-trees, they having full ſcope for their 


heads to branch out freely every way, and not neceſ- 


fary to confine them within any particular extent, 
they only require occaſional pruning, probably but 
once in ſeveral years, to reform any ill-growing or 
ctoſs placed irregular branches, or "Ava, qe to thin 
others where conſiderably crowded, and to cut out 
caſual dead wood. | 


Wall-tree pruning ſhould therefore now be con- 


tinued or forwarded in all ſorts, except the fig, which, 
on account of the fucculent tender nature of the young 
ſhoots, is adviſeable to defer pruning till February or 
Seginning of March, ua. 

But peaches, nectarines, apricots, ſhould now 
be forwarded in pruning at all convenient times; re- 
marking in pruning theſe kinds, as formerly obſerved, 
that as the trees produce their fruit principally on the 
young wood of a year old, an abundant ſupply of the 
beſt placed, well-grown, moderate young ſhoots of 
laſt ſummer, muſt now be ſelected and retained for 
ſucceſſional bearers the enſuing year, in all parts of the 
trees, at regular and moderate diſtances, and a pro- 
-ortionable part of the former bearers, and naked old 
wood, pruned out, together with all the ſuperfluous 


or overabundant and ii]- placed young ſhoots not now 


wanted or that are improper to retain, to make proper 
toom to train the requifite fuccefion of young bearing 
wood in regular order; and as you proceed in prun- 
ing, ſhorten the retained ſhoots ane third or m_—_ 
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of their length, to promote their producing mote 
effectually 5 eligible ſucoeſſion of young ſhoots next 
ſummer for future bearers: then, as. ſoon as one tree 

is pruned, let the whole be regularly nailed to the 
wall, arranging the branches and ſhoots horizontally, 
four or five” inches aſunder, in 2 1 n | 
manner. 1 

But for more general particulars in pnining theſs 
trees, fee January; and the ſame methods' there, ex- 
plained are to be now obſerved; Fa 

Prune vines, and in which let their order of bearing 
be obſerved ; the young ſhoots of laſt ſummer are the 
only bearing wood for next year's fruit, or at: leaſt 
produce the immediate bearing ſhoots advancing” in 
the ſpring, and which furniſh the grapes of the fame 
Veer, J 

Then, agreeable to theſe obſervations, nrocesd to 
the pruning, and of the preſent ſhoots retained laſt 
ſummer, ſelect a general ſucceſſional fupply of the 
ſtrongeſt well-placed in all parts of the vine from 


bottom to the extremities, at regular moderate diſtances, 


to retain now for next year's mother bearers ; and froni 
which prune out all the ſuperabundancy, improper and 
111-placed young wood; and at the ſame time cut out 
proportionable part of the Tormer bearers of the two 
laſt years, ſome pruned down to convenient-placed 
lateral ſhoots, or others cut clean out, as it ſhall ſeert 
expedient, as alſo long extended naked branches, to 
make proper room to train the preſent reſetved ſupply 
of ſucceſſional new bearers, all of which obſerve te 
ſhorten, by pruning ihem down to three ot four,” five 
or ſix joints; according to their ſtrength and ſituation 
leaving the ſtrong hoots longeſt ; add then nail the 
whole, both young and old branches, in regular order 
to the Wall, either horizontally, or more or leſs in an 
upright direction, as the allotted” ſpace. of walling 
admits,” ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches diſtanco. 
See January. 

Likewiſe ehetvies;) noms and pears; on wall-ijves, 
ſhouſd no be pruned; obſerve their nature of bearing, 
* prune them accordingly; they beating principally 
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upon ſmall ſhort ſpurs half an inch to an inch or two 
long, ariſing on the ſides and at the extremities of the 
mother branches, of from two or three to ſeveral years 
growth ; and as the ſame branches and fruit-ſpurs 
continue ſeveral years in a productive ſtate, the trees 
do not require a general annual ſupply of young wood, 
as is neceſſary in peaches, neRarines, &c. as explained 
above; only requiring ſome retained in caſual vacan- 
cies, and the ſhoots not io be ſhortened. 

Thus, according to theſe remarks, obſerve in prun- 
ing theſe trees to leave only ſome beſt-placed ſide- 
ſhoots in the moſt vacant parts, where they may ap- 
pear neceſſary, to train for new bearers, and a leading 
or end ſhoot to each of the general branches, where 
room to extend them within their limited bounds, and 
prune out all the others cloſe to the old wood ; and 
where any main branch is of a bad growth, or any of 

a worn-out or unfruitful ſtate, cut them out, as alſo 
dead wood, retaining proper young ſhoots to ſupply 
the place; obſerving in theſe trees, that all the ſhoots 
now left to train for advancing bearers, muſt be con- 
tinued at their full length, as explained in January, 
where ſee farther particulars in pruning theſe kinds of 
ſpur-bearing trees. 

ESPALIER TREE PRUNING forward in the different 
ſorts of trees in that order of training, conſiſting 


principally of apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. and 


in which obſerve the ſame remarks relative to their 


ways of bearing, as intimated for the ſame Kinds in 
the wall-tree pruning, and prune them accordingly. 
Nait WALL-TREEs according as each tree is 
pruned ; having for this purpoſe proper wall-nails, 
and cloth lifting of ſhreds, cut into proper lengths of 
two or three inches, by half an inch to an inch broad ; 
and with which let the branches be nailed along 


horizontally in the moſt regular order, ſtraight and 


cloſe to the wall, four, five or fix inches diſtance. 
Tie EsPALIER TI REEs likewiſe as ſoon as pruned ; 
ſmall oſier twigs are beſt. for this purpoſe, and with 
which tie the branches neatly to the eſpalier or trellis 
work, or may alſo nail ſome of the principal branches 


to 
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to the eſpalier ; arranging the whole horizontally at 
| equal diſtances, about four to five or ſix inches aſunder. 
| PRUNE STANDARDS, where needful, of any ſorts 
| of fruit-trees in that order of growth, both in gar» 
| dens and orchards, &c. and in which the principal 
buſineſs required is to cut out any diſorderly branches 
that caſually occur, either ſuch as advance in a croſs- 
placed direction, incommoding the others, or where 
they are too crowded. in a confuſed irregularity, to # 
thin them to ſome regular order, and occaſionally to re- E 
duce any conſiderably long rambling, or low ſtraggling ug 
branches, conſiſtent with the general expanſion of the "2 
head, and cut out all dead wood, permitting the other [4 
general branches to advance in full growth, not 1 
ſhortened. : 

\ (3OOSEBERRIES and CURRANTS may now be 
planted in open weather: and forward pruning the 
different forts in mild or froſty weather at- proper: 

opportunities. | " 

Of theſe ſhrubs for planting, it is of importance 
to have ſome beſt varieties eſteemed for their produce - 
tion of good fruit, both of early and late ripeners . 
ſuch as, of the gooſeberries, to have ſome early and 
common red and green kinds, yellows, amber and 
whites, &c. and of the currants have a pleatiful ſupply 
of the beſt reds, both for eating and for pies, tarts, 
&c. alſo a proper ſhare of the white Dutch kind, and 
a ſmaller portion of black currants: and in all of 
which the principal ſupply may be planted for ſtandard 
buſhes, which may be obtained at the nurſeries in 
handſome well formed plants, with full heads for 
bearing plentifully the enſuing ſummer; alſo have 
ſome beſt red and white currants planted againſt walls 
of different aſpects, for early and late fruit, and in the 
beſt perfection of growth and flavour; likewiſe a 
ſmaller portion of principal gooſeberries on walls, 
eſpecially of a ſouth expoſure, to obtain a few early 
green fruit for tarts, and ſome rips for eating. 

— In. planting theſe kinds ſet the ſtandard buſhes fix 
to eight or ten feet aſunder, in the order mentioned 
under the article Py : — for walls plant them 


eight 
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eight or ten feet aſunder, the branches trained in re- 
gular order, horizontally or more or lefs upright, 
as the allotted bounds of walling admit; generally 
preſerving the ſhoots entire, except where they ex- 
tend beyond their proper limits, and nail them in 
ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, three, four or five 
inches diſtance. Ann 
Pune gooſeberries, currants, both in the com- 
mon ſtandard buſhes, and thoſe againſt walls; and 
in which obſerve the ſame method directed in Janu- 
ary, which is equally applicable at this ſeaſon of 
pruning. 
RAS PERERRIES, of the different forts, may now 
be planted : have ſtrong young / fucker ſhoots, pro- 
duced laſt fummer, taken up with full roots,” of 
Which cut off or ſhorten any long ftraggling parts, 
and ſhorten the tops of the ftems, then plant them 
in rows five feet aſunder, by three feet in each row; 
they will bear in tolerable perfection next ſummer, 
and will produce full crops the year after, 
Likcwiſe prune raſpberries, cut away all the old 


ſtems, laſt year's bearers, cloſe to the ground; alſo 


thin out the weakeſt of the young fhoots to thiee or 
four to five, or ſix of the ſtrongeſt on each ſtool, to 
remain for next year's bearers; and prune. off the 
weak bending part at top ten or twelve inches or 
more, according to their ſtrength. , 

Dig the ground after pruning, between rows of 
gooſ berries, currants and raſpberries. 

Favir FREE BorDeRs, after pruning and nail- 
ing, &c. the wall and efpalier trees, ſhould be neatly 
digged, both for the benefit of the trees, and that 
they may appear clean and decent all winter. 

PrRoPAGATE FRUIT T Rees by different methods, 
as by ſuckers, layers, cuttings; fuch as by fuckers 
from the root, gooſe berries, currants, raſpberries, 
\codiins, quinces, berberries, fiiberts, hazel nuts, and 
figs. By layers of the young ſhoots and branches, 
vines, ſigs, fitberts, mulberries : and by cuttings of 
the young ſhoots; vines, mulberries, codlins, quinces, 
cutrants, goofeber:iiesz and in which the _— 
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will quickly take root, forming at once young plants: 
and th cuttings and layers will be well rootes on 
next autumn. 

- SUCKERS plant, far ſtocks to bud * grafe upon, 
of plums, pears, quinces, codlins, &. 

Stake new planted fruit trees that have tall firms 
and full beats, to ſecure them from being diſplaced 
by tempeſtuous winds, placing a long ſtout ſtake to 
each tree; or larger trees two ſtakes, and placing 
ſome hay-band or other ſoft ſubſtance about the ſtem 
above, in the places where the {take comes, to prevent 
the bark from being galled or rubbed; then tie the 
ſtem ſecurely to the ſtake or ftakes with ſome ſtrong 
bandage, either old tarred rope yarn, or any thing 
ſimilar of proper ſtrength. 

Molch new plarited fruit trees; laying ſome 
mulchy litter round the bottom of the ſtems, over the 
roots, to protect them from froſt. 

Likewiſe wall and eſpalier trees lately planted, 
having full heads, faſten the principal branches to the 
wall and efpalier, till properly pruned and nailed, &c. 

FoRCING-HOUSES may {till be furniſhed with pro- 
per fruit trees for forcing, if before omitted, as di- 
reed laſt month.—See alſo January and n 


PLEASURE-GROUND, SHRUBBERY, 
and PLANTATIONS, , 


DECEMBER. 


LANT flowering ſhrubs and ornamental trees 

in open weather, where wanted, in the different 

Lacubbery compartments and other plantations, and the 

Honer in the month it is compleated the def before 
hard froſts commence. 

- Foreſt trees may alſs be planted in open weather, 
both for timber plantations, or for any particular 
purpoſe in extenſve pleaſure grounds, parks, &c. 

- BuLBovus and —— Robrs, of the mare 
hardy kinds, may yet be planted, if mild a 
| | 40 
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fuch as crocus, ſnow-drops, winter aconite, daffodils, 
narciſſus, jonquils, and any common hyacinths and 
tulips and the like. See November and October, &c. 

ANEMONES and Rax uxcutus may likewiſe yet be 
planted early in the month, if open dry weather. 

Beps of the more curious bulbs and tuberous 
rooted kinds, ſhould be defended in ſevere froſts with 
covering of mats or long dry litter; ſuch as the more 
valuable forts of hyacinths, tulips, anemones and 
ranunculus; but when the plants are come up the 
beds ſhou'd be arched over with rods, &c. to ſupport. 
occaſional covering of mats in ſevere weather. 

New planted ſhrubs and trees of the more curious 
ſorts and delicate temperature, ſhould have a covering 
of ſome mulchy litter laid on the ground over the 
roots. 

SUPPORT any tall new planted trees and ſhrubs, 
by driving ſtakes in the ground and their ſtems 
faſtened thereto, to prevent being diſplaced by tem- 
peſtuous winds. 

HarpDy PERENNIALS and BiENNIALS may like- 
wiſe til] be planted, if the weather is mild, of the 


ſorts mentioned in October and November. 


Protect perennials in pots of the more tender and 
capital kinds, by having them in ſome ſheltered place 
where the ſun comes, or the choice ſorts placed in 
deep frames, to be defended on nights and froſty 
weather with the glaſſes or other convenient cover- 
ings, or in glaſs caſes or ' green-houſes in ſevere 
weather. 

AURICULAS plant in pots, defend from great 
rains, ſnow, and hard froſt; if in a frame by putting 
glafies ; or if under hoop arches, covered over with 


thick mats or canvas; but in default of the above 


protection, lay the pots down on one fide with the 
plants towards the ſun, 

Carnation LAYERs of the capital forts, in pots, 
defend from hard froſts and exceſſi ve ſnow, &e. 
where there is a conveniency of frames or covering of 


thick mats, &c. &c. but let them be fully expoſed in 


open weather, or if the pois are plunged in a _— 
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bed of dry ſoil, it will more effectually protect the 
roots. : 


DeFenD curious flowering ſhrubs in pots, by 
plunging them in their ſaid pots in ſome raiſed com- 
partment of dry ground, to have the roots more out 
of the reach of froſt. _ — | 
Or the more tender kinds, in pots, place under ſome 
ſhelter of deep frames, or where they can be defended 
with mats, &c. ſuch as young plants of the arbutus, 
magnolias, tea trees, &c. Nd 
M acnoL1as planted in the full ground, defend in 
froſty weather by arching them over with ' rods, and 
on which draw mats in the time of rigorous froſts. 
Dous.e WALL and STock GiLLiFLowERsS in 


7 


pots, remove under ſhelter, if not done before, either 


in frames or in a glaſs caſe, or green houſe, or to 
have an eligible ſhelter of mats in hard froſts. 

SEEDLING young plants in pots or boxes, place 
or continue in a ſouth border, and in ſevere froſts 
cover with mats or long litter, x 

PruNE ſhrubs and trees that affect a very irregular 
growth, and cut out all dead wood. | | 

Dig the ſhrubbery clumps where the ſhrubs ſtand 
wide to admit of it, or where they do not entirely 
overſpread and hide the ground between them. | 

Trim the ſtems of foreſt trees, cutting off low 
growing branches aud ſtrong ſhoots, | | 

Grass Lawns, &c. where the graſs is kept fine, 
ſhould at this ſeaſon, be often poled in dry open 
weather with a long, taper, pliable pole, to ſcatter the 
earthy worm Caſts, and then rolled, when not wet nor 
too dry weather, with a wooden roller, which will 


clean up all the ſcattered earth, and render the ſurface - 


clean. 
Gravel WALKS in uſe, ſhould be rolled once a 
weck in dry open weather. 


HepGEs plant where required, of the deciduous 
kinds particularly, ſuch as hawthorn, blackthorn, 
beech, horn-beam, elm, elder, &c. of which, the 
hawthorn excells all for outward fences, and for 
which purpoſe it ſhould generally be planted on the 

top 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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nm gde of a bank, having a ditch on the outſide 


two or three feet wide; but this and many of the 


other ſorts may be employed TY both for 
outward and internal hedges. 

That if you intend planting the re on the ſide 
of a bank and ditch, it ſhould be performed as you 
advance in forming the bank with excavated earth cf 
the ditch; and when raiſed about a foot, ſhould plant 
the firſt layers of the hedge ſets, young plants of one, 
two, or three years old, placing them horizontall 
upon the earth, made a little ſloping backward, keep- 
ing the tops outward two or three inches, and fix 


inches aſunder; then add more earth from the ditch 


over the roots: half a foot or more, when placing 
another layer of plants over them with more mould, 
raiſed a foot or more, and level the top of the bank; 


or the bank being previouſly formed, may plant the 


ſets by dibbling them into the tides of the bank in 


the order as above. 


But to plant the hedge ſets on the top of a W, 
this, previous to planting, muſt be wholly formed to 
the height intended, of half a yard, to two or three 


feet or more, as thought expedient, and the top made 


level; then cutting out a narrow ttench lengthways 
thereof, a moderate ſpade deep, making one fide per- 
pendicular, plant a row of ſets therein againſt the up- 
right ſide ſix inches aſunder, and turn the earth in 


upon the roots; and if required to have a double hedge, 


which-is always moſt eligible for an outward fence, 
plant another row of ſets, from ſix or eight to ten or 

twelve inches from the firſt, | 
Or hedges for interior fences, ſhelter; Ke. are 
molly 5 in the level ground, or ſometimes alſo 
for outward fences, where defended in _—_ young 

gtowih with pales, rails, &c. EAA 
As ſome hedge plants will grow from eottings of 
the ſhoots and branches thruſt into the ground, as 
elder, alder, willow, poplar, &c. that a ditch and 
bank being formed, cut off ſome ſtrong young ſhoots 
of a foot ard half long, and plant them by dibble; 
or may occaſionally plant larger cuttings of two, three, 
or , ſeveral years growth, and if folt ground, may 
thrult 
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thruſt them into the fide or top of the bank, &c. or 
rather make way for them by a dibble of proper ſize, 
or by a ſtake driven into the ground, to make a hole 
for each cutting. | $44 
Willow, alder, and- poplar, are moſt eligible for 
hedges in all watery or marſhy places, and will grow 
by {mall or large cuttings, from half a yard to one or 
two yards long. | f. artireb 
- Plaſh old hedges, ſerving as fences or ſhelter, &. 
that ale run up tall and naked, or thin at bottom, 
by laying them down by means of cutting a gaſh near 
the bottom of the ſtems ; others retain entire and up- 
right at certain diſtances, ſerving as ſtakes, between 
which to lay down and ſecure the plaſhed branches in 
the order required, ſo laying the ſaid branches be- 
tween the upright ſtems, aſſiſted alſo by dead ſtakes, 
where neceſſary; making the whole as regular. as 
poſſible, and every part equally full. | 
PLANTING or 2 be performed 
in open weather in all kinds of deciduous trees and 
ſhrubs ; but more ſparingly in evergreens, and only 
of the hardieſt kinds at this ſeaſon.— See October, 
November, January, February, &c. N 
Propagation perform by ſuckers, layers, cuttings, 
&c. in various ſhrub and trees; likewiſe by dividing 
the roots of hardy perennials. | | | 
Compoſts prepare for choice flowers in pots, and 
the more curious bulbous and tuberous-rooted kinds 
planted in beds. | f 
Theſe compoſts may conſiſt of any rich light garden 
mold, light mellow loam, ſea ſand, or any drift or 
ſurface ſand, dry rich rotten dung, rotten tan, &c. 
blending the whole together in a heap or ridge, full 
in the ſun and free air, to remain ſeveral months, or 
for a year, turning it over once in {fix weeks or two 
months, and it will be excellent for potting carna- + 
tions, auriculas, or for beds of fine hyacinths, &c. 
or any other of the more curious flowers planted in 
pots or beds. 
Turn compoſt heaps, break the clods, and work 
the whole different materials together to incorporate 
them equally, | i 


% 
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In root water glafſe: plant ſpring flowering bulbous 
roots, to flower in winter and early in the ſpring ; 
fuch as hyacinths, dwarf tulips, polyanthus- narciſſus, 
jonquils, &c. uſe ſoft water, fill the glaſſes therewith 
juſt for the bottom of the root to immerge therein a 
little ; place them either in a hot-houſe to flower as 
early as poſſible, or in the inſide of the windows of a 
dwelling-houſe, where moſt light and ſun comes, or 
upon a chimney piece in a light room, changing the 
water when foul. | | 
Likewiſe may plant bulbous roots of any fort in 
pots or boxes of light ſandy earth, for forcing in 2 
hot-houſe, &c. or to place in the windows of a houſe 
where the ſun comes; give occationai moderate water- 
ings, and-they will flower very agreeably at an early 
ſeaſon. | | 

Alſo may plant in pots any curious or defirable 
flower plants and ſmall ſhrubs, as pinks, roſes, &c, 
and ſome alſo for forcing to early flowering in hot- 
houſes and forcing ſtoves.— See the two laſt months, 
alſo January and February. | 


NURSERY any SEMINARY. 
DECEMBER. 


N the nurſery various works are neceſſary relative 
to the buſineſs of planting and tranſplanting, &c, 
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for preſent or ſpring planting and ſowing, and alſo to 
continue the work of tranſplanting occaſion3Illy in 
open weather; and likewiſe in drawing trees, ſhrubs, 
&c. for final planting in any garden plantations or 
others required: and at this ſeaſon, if froſty weather, 
attention will be required in protecting ſome young 
plants of tender nature. 
Dio or TRENCH vacant ground, in readineſs for 
planting now or in ſpring, with different forts of 
young plants of trees, ſhrubs, &c. requiring tranſ- 
plantation from beds or other compartments where 
they are at preſent too cloſ-, and on other occaſions : 
alſo to prepare ground ready for ſowing many nurſery 
articles in the ſpring, or feeds of trees, ſhrubs, and 
kerbaceous plants. TRAARs- 


* 


fuch as forwarding the preparation of vacant ground, 
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T&axsPLANTING may till be performed in open 
ſettled weather, in the different ſoris of young trees 
and ſhrubs as may be required, in removing from 
cloſe growth to plant in wider diſtances, or in other 
_ occaſions, as may be neceſſary, agrezable to the inti- 
mations of laſt month. 


REMOVAL or DRAWING young trees and ſhrubs 


for final tranſplanting in the different plantations re- 
quired, may be continued in open weather, either for 
pleaſure grounds, ſhrubberies, and other ornamental 
planting : and of molt forts of foreſt and fruit trees. 
See November. . 


PrRuninG perform where required in the different 


ſorts of young nurſery trees and fhrubs, to reform 
irregular growths. | 14 with 

In this pruning buſineſs trim up the ſtems of young 
foreſt trees and other ſtandards, of the deciduous 
kinds, principally by cutting away all ſtrong lateral 
ſhoots, and thoſe advancing in the lower parts, and 
ſhorten moſt of the others above to three or four inches; 
alſo prune any irregular or rude growth in the heads: 
likewiſe in the ſhrub kinds, prune up low ſtraggling 
ſhoots and branches, and any diſorderly growth 
above, to continue the heads in ſomewhat regular 


ape. 
. yYounG Fruit Trees of the wall- tree 


kind, againſt walls, paling, and reed hedges, ranges 
of ſtakes, &c. to train in the proper order with 
fanned ſpreading heads, for two or three years or 
more, to form trained trees, ready furniſhed with a 
regular expanſion of branches, for tranſplanting into 
gardens, as required, to furniſh the walls with im- 
mediate bearers, or that will ſoon attain a bearing 
ſtate : alſo for planting in forcing houſes. | 
Or others, deſigned for wall-trees and eſpaliers, re- 
maining in the nurſery lines, may be trained in that 
order to a range of ſtakes placed along the rows; or 
where the trees ſtand cloſe, place ſtakes to each tree 
in an oblique manner, to admit of training the 
branches of the different trees beſide one another 

without interfering, | 
Likewiſe 


g 
| 
| . 
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Likewiſe plant young fruit trees as above, in pots, 
to train for forcing. 

PROPAGATE by layers, ſuckers, and cuttings of 
many ſorts of trees and ſhrubs. 

By layers numerous ſorts of the deciduous tree and 
ſhrub kinds may be raiſ:d, alſo many forts of evergreen 
ſhrubs; and the layirg may ſtill be performed in open 


weather, as directed in January, Febru.ry, Octo- 
ber, &c: 


Alſo by ſuckers produced from the roots, may raiſe 


many forts of ſhrubs and ſome tree kinds; and may 
_ be digged up with roots and planted in nurſery 
ines. 

And by cuttings of the young ſhoots many kinds 
of trees and ſhrubs are propagated, and may ſtill be 
planted if open mild weather, in the deciduous kinds 
particulariy, cr deferred till the fpring, as when 
planted at this ſeafon, many of them may be killed by 
the winter's froſt. 


Fenvper ſeedling young trees and ſhrubs, &. in 


beds, give occaſional protection in ſevere fruſts to the 


more valuable -kinds, by covering with ſome light 
ſubſtance ſpread over, or others by a covering of 
mats, &c. 

Or TENDER or CURIOUS young plants in pots 
mould, if not done, be removed to a warm ſituation, 
or ſome placed clofe together in ſome place of ſhelter, 
either that of a frage, the more tender ſorts, to 
defend with glaſſes and other covering in rigorous 
froſt, or under arched frames or beds, to have pro- 

tection of mats in ſevere weather; or others, being 
placed cloſe in ſome defended warm fituation, may in 
ſevere froſts, have ſome covering wich ſtraw between 


and over the pots, or occaſionally above in ſmall 
| plants. —See November. 


But HARDY PLanTs in Pors, of trees, ſhrubs, ; 


&c. ſhould, if omitted before, be now plunged in 


the ground in a dry, warm fituation, to protect the 
roots more effectually from froſt. 


"PLANTING in Pors may yet be performed in 
wild weather, to any deſirable young ſhrubs and 
| trees 
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trees required for any particular occaſion, ready to 


r move in their pots where wanted, or, when of ſome 
advanced growth therein, to tranſplant thence wit 
the balls of earth to their roots. 4 

In FROSTY WEATHER guard tender plants of par- 
ticular kind, as obſerved above. And in froſts, 
when but litt'e other nurſery buſineſs can be done, 


may prune the ſtems of foreſt or other ſtandard trees 


from ſtrong lateral ſhoots; or to clear the ground 
from litter, and faggot up cuttings and loppings of 
branches of trees, &c. or ſometimes wheel dung for 
manure in ground that is much exhauſted. 

New planted trees and ſhrubs of the more tender 
or curious kinds, in the full ground, give ſome. pro- 
tection in | ſevere weather, eſpecially by mulching 
them round on the ground over the roots, or ſome: 
occaſionally defended. at top lightly, with long litter 
or peas ſtraw; alſo any in pots in the open air may 
have ſome protection as above. 

HepGEs of the nurſery, in outward fences, repair 
where neceſſary in ſupplying vacant parts; and old 
hedges of the deciduous kinds run up naked below, 
may be plaſhed, to have them cloſe and regular from 
the bottom upward; and that the whole may be 
elig bly. fencible againſt the depredations of man and 
bealt, more eſpecially of the latter. 

Likewiſe, hedges of the deciduous kinds, omitted 
cutting in ſummer and autumn, may now be clipped 
regular, 

Or may alſo plant new hedges, which for outward: 
fences none ſo good as white or hawthorn, PR 
on che top of a ditch bank, the ditch being outward ;. 
or may be deferred planting till February or March. 

Prepare Reed HEDOES where required, both for 
training young wall trees, and to afford ſhelter: to, 
particular compartments of the nurſery, 

STooLs for Layers may be planted, of the hardy- 
tree and fhrub kinds, as adviſed laſt month, and thoſe; 
of tall growth headed down in the ſprivg, almoſt. to- 
the bottom, they will furniſh plenty of young ſhoots; 
near the ground for layers, when of one or two ſum-., 
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G R E EN HO US E. 
DECEMBER. 


AME care of the green houſe at this ſeaſon is to 
admit freſh air to the plants at all favourable 
opportunities in mild weather; defend them from 
ſevere froſt, and to give neceſſary moderate waterings 
to the woody plants particularly, more moderate to 
thoſe of an herbaceous nature, and ſtill leſs to the 
ſucculent plants. | 
Freſh air admit in all open, mild, calm weather a 
few hours in the warmeſt time of the day, from 
about nine, ten or eleven in the morning, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the weather, till two, 


three, or four in the afternoon, by opening ſome of 
the ſaſhes moderately by degrees at firſt; and if the 


_ warmth of the day encreaſes, or if ſunny, open them 


more in proportion; but ſhut cloſe in proper time 
in the afternoon, or whenever the air changes ſharply 
cold; and ſeldom admit much or any air in very 


wet or raw foggy weather. 


In froſty weather admit no air, except the froſt 
is but moderate, and a fine calm ſun- ſhining day 
having power to moderate the cold, may open two 
or three hours, from eleven or twelve to two o'clock, 
if the ſun continues, but in hard froſt keep all cloſe 
night and day, and when extremely ſevere uſe a mo- 
derate fire, as explained in January, and nail mats 
up againſt the windows, and glaſſes above, if any. 

Watering will ſtil] be neceſſary, more particularly 
to moſt of the ſhrub and tree exotics; ſuch as myrtle, 
oleanders, ciſtuſes, olives, oranges, lemons, and 
others of the woody tribe in careful moderation : the 
herbaceous kinds will alſo require it, but more mo- 
derately than the woody plants; and the RE 

- plants 
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plants I-aſt of all, as before obſerved, and ſeldomer ; 
but to the plants in general always water with a 
ſparing band at this ſeaſon, juſt to preſerve the carth 
in a very moderate degree moiſt, as over watering 
now would prove of the worſt conſequence in making 
the plants caſt their leaves, rot the tender ſhoots of 
ſome, ſuch 2s geraniums, &c, and totally deſtroy 
ſome others of a more tender nature: generally apply 
the wzier in a forenoon of the mildeſt days, and more 
particularly when ſunny, and ſeldom water in froſty: 
weather, unleſs it appears particularly neceſſary, and 
give it very ſparingly ; and after any general waterin 
at this. ſeaſon, if the green-houſe is furniſhed. with 
fire flues, it would be of advantage to make a mode- 
rate fire in the evening. 

Freſh earth the tops of any of the pots of plants 
that ſeem of a ſickly habit; firſt looſening the top 
earth and take ſome out, then apply the freſh mold, 
and give a little water. | 

Shifting into freſh earth may be | occaſionally 
practiſed, if any plants appear in a very ſickly ſtate 
of growth; taking the plant out of its pot with the 
ball of earth, trim ſon.e away around and at bot- 
tom, and the outſide matted fibres of the root, and 
having put freſh earth in the bottom of the pot, 
inſert the plant, and fill up with more freſh compoſt 
and ſettle it with a little water. | 

Decayed leaves and ſhoots take off wherever t 
occur, and clean the heads of the plants where the 
growing leaves are foul. | 


HOT HOWUS E. 
LDECEMBER- 


FIX Heat muſt ſtill be ſupported with great 
1 regularity, for the bark - bed alone is not ſufficient 
to maintain an eligible heat, to warm the internal 
air in the requiſite degree, at this ſeaſon, for the 
growth and protection of the pines and other tender 

| 5 reſidents 
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reſidents herein, natives of the hotteſt regions of 
Africa, Aſia, and Ame rica. 

Let fires therefore be made every morning ſoon 
after ſon ſet, with proper regularity, never too vio- 
lent, only ſufficient to heat the flues to warm the 
internal air of the hot-houſe to the proper flandard 
marked on the thermometer, which at this ſeaſon 
ſhould be in every- hot-houſe, as a ſure guide to direct 
the regulation of the fire heat; which muſt t-: con- 
tinued not only every evening till nine or ten o'clock, 
but at which time adding a little more fuel, if thought 
needful, to ſupport a proper heat till morning, when 
alſo, in ſharp cold, or very wet or foggy weather, 
make a gentle fire; but may not continue all day, ex- 
cept in ſevere froſty weather and no ſun appears, in 
which caſe it is eligible to ſupport the fire heat the 
whole day, according to the above regulation. 

Air muſt be admitted into the hot-houſe in an 
fine, mild, ſun-ſhining days, When perfectly calm, 


by ſliding open ſome of the front glaſſes a little way, 


about eleven o'clock, for two or three hours, if the 
weather continues fine; but if it changes cloudy 
or cold, ſhut all cloſe directly. | 

WATER will be neceſſary once a week or ten days 
to many of the plants; but the ſucculents always 
water more ſparing than the other forts; and do not 
omit watering the pine-apple plants occaſionally as 
they may require, but always in moderate ſupplies : 
the woody or ſhrubby: plants will require water fre- 
quently, eſpecially thoſe not plunged in the bark-bed, 
as the heat of the flues will dry the earth very faſt. — 
See November, January, &c. Eats HEE 

The BaxRK-BtDs in the pinery houſe, &c. exa- 
mine their ftate of heat.; if of a lively nature, 
nothing relative thereto will be required till next 
month; but if any are much decreaſed, revive. it. as 
ſoon as poſſible, taking up the pots, and fork over 
the batk to the bottom, and replunge the pots di- 
realy ; or previoully, if the bed is accidentally much 
ſunk and the heat conſiderably reduced, add a portion 
of new tan, and fork the whole up together, and 
| | replunge 
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replunge the pots as above; but except in the above 
inſtance of very reduced ſtate of the bed, forking 
over the bark will be ſufficient; or if the beds, as 
being wholly renewed in October, ſtill continues of 
2 kindly growing heat, as moſt probably is the caſe, 
permit them to remain in their preſent ſtate till 
January, when generally a renewal of the heat will 
be neceſſary, either by forking up only, or, if then 
much decayed, to give an addition alſo of about one' 
fourth or third part of new tan, eſpecially in the 
fruiting pinery, to encourage the plants to ſhew fruit. 
freely in the proper ſeaſon, January and February,, 
&c. as obſerved in thoſe months. See January, &c. * 
Likewiſe in the ſucceſſion pinery, and pine bark- 
pits, give attention to the bark- beds, either to revive 
the heat as above, where neceflary; otherwiſe to 
defer it till next month, which miy generally be 
moſt eligible, as theſe ſhould rather have a more mo- 
derate heat than the fruiting plants, or not of a very 
ſtrong nature to puſn them on too freely at this ſeaſon, 
as it might occaſion their running to fruit in the 
ſpring, which would be a great diſappointment in the 
fruiting ſuccc ſſion. 


Or any young pines in dung hot-beds, under | 
frames and glaſſes, ſhould have the beds ſupported in 


a proper degree of heat, not too ſtrong to run the 
ptants on, for fear of fruiting them in their infant 
ſtate, as above obſerved of the plants in the ſucceſſion 
houſe; but when the heat begins to gecline of a low 
ſtate, augment it as ſoon as poſſible, either by ap- 
plication of a lining of hot dung to the ſides of- the 
bed, to continue it in a moderate lively ſtate and to teſiſt 
the froſt and other cold weather, or occaſionally re- 
moved into a new hot-bed of the ſame kind, when 


become of a moderate heat; and defend-the beds and. 


round the ſides of the frame with long litter, cover 


the glaſſes every night with mats, and ſometimes in 
fine mild ſun-ſhining days give a moderate admiſſion 
of freſh air for one, two or three hours, then ſhut cloſe, . 
or ſooner if the weather changes cold or cloudy: alſs 
- F-2% 4: W-24 FLO & a4 allow 
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allow them ſometimes a gentle watering in mild 
weather, when the earth appears dry. 

The Pixng-arPpLe PLanTs in general continuin 
conſtantly plunged in the bark-beds, and theſe kept of 
a regular moderate degree of heat, will ſometimes re- 
quite gentle waterings, but in this be careful to give it 
only as occaſion may require, when the earth in the 
pots dries; and as the pots being plunged in the moiſt 
heat of the bark-bed, they will need water but ſeldom 
at this ſeaſon, and always very moderate, 

KEEP CLEAN the hot- houſe plants in general from 
any foulneſs, and from inſets as well as poſſible, 
eſpecially the pines, by the method adviſed laſt month, 

In the hot-houſe may introduce pots of hardy 
pants in, pots, for forcing ; as ſeveral kinds of bulb- 
ous flower roots, as intimated in” November; alſo 
pots of pinks, &c. likewiſe pots of ſtrawberries of 
bearing plants, kidney beans, and cucumbers ; and 
in which to have the genera] culture of the ſtove in 
regard to the internal hcat thereof, and giving occa- 
Honal waterings, they will afford ſome early produce 
according to their reſpective kinds; though probably 
more generally ſucceſsful, in ſome ſorts, the two 
following months; and for which ſce the methods 
more fully explained in January, likewiſe the hot- 
houſe for February, March, October; and alio the 
article Ht-walls and Forcing-houſes, in January afore- 
ſaid, page 51, &c. Ret” ps EE 
And in HoT-waLLs and FoRCIiNG- HOUSES, in 
which to force fruit trees to early production, com- 
menciog the middle or latter end of next month, or in 

February, may al ſo have various kinds of hardy herba- 
cCeous plants, both of flowers and eſculents, introduced, 
ſome ſorts this or next month in preparation, either 
ſome in pots, as ſtrawberries, ſmall-ſallading, &c. alſo 
. bulbous roots, and other flower plants and ſmall orna- 
mental flowering ſhrubs: and in the borders have early 
peas, Mazagan beans, lettuce, ſtrawberries ; and when 
the forcing is begun may have early dwarf kidney 
beans, in pots or boxes; alſo cucumbers; and thus 
thoſe different ſorts of plants, as well as => tree 
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fruits, as peaches, cherries, apricots, grapes, & c. 
are obtained one, two, or three months, or more, bes, 
fore their natural ſeaſon in the open air. 

The principal ſorts of fruit trees eligible to plant 
in the above forcing apartments, are peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, cherries, plums, vines and figs, 


and ſometimes 8 currants, raſpberries, the 


trees being moſtly previouſly trained in the wall tree 
order, and of a proper growth for bearing, either in 
the full ground, and tranſplanted into the borders 
within the ſaid apartments a year or two before, to 
have good root and well eſtabliſhed in the earth to 
admit of forcing, or have been planted therein while in 
young growth, and there trained to the above ſtate; 
or ſometimes trained trees in pots tranſplanted therein 
laſt autumn or the preſent ſeaſon, with the balls of 
earth entire about the roots, not to receive any material 
check by removal, may be forced this winter or enſuin 
ſpring ; all which, in either method, being — 
fully in the ground, in the borders within next the back 
wall, and in the front, and trained in the wall - tree man- 
ner; alſo ſometimes others are admitted in pots to re- 
main; likewiſe in forcing ſtoves worked principally 
by fire heat, not having an internal pit for a bark- 
bed, or that there is alſo a bark- pit, and room beſide 
it, trees are occaſionally planted in the middle ſpace in 
ſmall ſtandards, particularly Duke or other cherries, 
both in upright ſtems, elevating the heads near the top 
glaſſes, and in du arf trees, forward ; though cherries 
in particular are rather more ſucceſsful in a diſtinct 
forcing ſtove, to have a more moderate heat than that 
requiſue for the others, eſpecially grapes. 

All of which trees, &c. ſtationed as above for earl 
forcing, may be forced, either wholly by fire heat in 
the flues, or by that and bark-bed heat together ; the 
bark-beds being made in a capacious long pit within 
the forcing compartments, or is allo ſometimes 
effected by bark-bed heat only. 

Preparatory to forcing, prune and train the trees 
according to their kinds, eſpecially thoſe trained in 
the wall tree manner, nearly as directed in the 3 
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culture in the open ground; and about the latter end 
of this month or beginning of next, begin to put on 


the glaſſes of the forcing apartments, to keep out the 


froſt, and that the trees may be in proper preparation 
inſt the commencement of the forcing them, the 
middle or latter end of next month, or beginning or 
middle of February; and for the principal particulars 
of which ſee Hot-walls and Forcing-houſes, January. 
Having now finiſhed the general monthly directions 
for performing the various practical works in the 
different branches of gardening, neceſſary in every 
month in the year, we have only further to remark, that 
every exertion has been uſed to difplay the whole in 
the moſt accurate and plaineſt manner, according to 
thorough practical experience, ſo as every one who 
may have occaſion either for general or particular in- 
formation and inſtruction, will find it fully explained 
in the ſeveral or reſpective diſtricts in each month, 
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THE COMPLETE KITCHEN GAR- 
I DENER and HOT-BED FORCER; 
with the thorough practical 1 of Hot- 
Houſes, Fire-Walls, and Foreing-Houſes, and the 
improved modern Culture of the Pinery Stoves, and 
Pine Apples; being a thorough practical Diſplay of 
the moſt capital Branches of Gardening in their ge- 
neral Culture, and agreeable to the preſent greatly 
improved modern Proceſs, whereby that moſt im- 

rtant uſeful Diſtrict the Kitchen-Garden, and all 
its Appurtenances of Hot-Beds, Hot-Houſes, Hot- 
Walls, Forcing-Houſes, Pinery Stoves, &c. and the 
Culture of their ſeveral various Productions in ſuperior 
Perfection and greateſt Abundance, is fully explained, 
in a Manner næver before done for general Inſtruction, 
as requiring a particular diſtin Explanation ; and 
now firſt completely accompliſhed, from the Reſult 
of above Forty Years daily practical Experience and 
Obſervation, By John Abercrombie, Author of 
Every Man his own Gardener,” commonly called 
Mawe's Gardener's Kalendar, but the Work of J. A, 
only. Price 58. bound. 


The GARDEN VADE MECUM, or Compen- 
dium of General Gardening, and deſcriptive Diſplay 
of the Plants, Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Fruits, and 
general Culture; compriſing a ſyſtematic Diſplay 
and Deſcription of the fevers] Diſtricts of Gardening 
and Plantations, under ſeparate Heads; giving Intima- 
tions of the Udlity, general or particular Plans, Di- 
menſions, Soil and Situation, &c. and of the various 
reſpective Plants, Flowers, Shrubs, Trees and Fruits, 
proper for, and arranged in each Diſtrict; with ge- 
neral Deſcriptions of their Nature of Growth, Tem- 
perature, principal and particular Utes, WO or 
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Propagation and general Culture; in their reſpective 
Garden Departments: conſiſting of the Flower-Gar- 
den, Pleaſure- Ground,  Shrubbery and Plantations, 
Fruit-Garden and Flower-Garden, Green-Houſe and 
Hot-Houſe. By John Abercrombie; upwards of Forty 
Years. practical Gardener, and Author of © Every 
Man bis own Gardener, commonly called Mawe's 
Gardener's Kalendar, but the Work of J. A. only. 
Price 48. bound. 5 | 3 
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The Hiſtory of Three Brothers: to which 


are added, Gray's Elegy, -Pope's Uni- 


verſal Prayer, and the Hiſtory of John 


Gilpin : embelliſh:d with five beautiful 
Cuts. — | 
The Hiſtory of a School-boy, with other 

Pieces, f 5 
The Children's Miſcellany, containing the 

Hiſtory of Little Jack, by the Author of 

Sand ford and Merton, 
Select Stories, by M. Berquin, — 
The Children's Friend, by M. Berquin, 

complete in 4 vols. | 
L'Ami des Enfans, par M. Berquin; com 

plete in 4 vols. with Frontiſpieces, 
The Hiſtory of Little Jack, by the Author 
of Sandford and Merton, with 22 Cuts, 
The Friend of Youth, tranſlated from the 

French of M. Berquin, compiete in 2 

vols. — 
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